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" My dear sir," replied the still impassive Rodin, " before we con- 
tinue this conversation, which to me is somewhat incomprehensible, I 
must again repeat my desire to know the name of the individual I 
am honoured by conversing with. You introduced yourself to me 
under the pretext of being the bearer of some communication from 
M. Joshua Van Dael, a respectable merchant in the island of Java." 

" Do you know the handwriting of M. Joshua ? " inquired Faring- 
hea, interrupting Rodin. 

" Perfectly." 

" Look here, then," said the Mulatto, drawing from his pocket (he 
was attired in a sort of half-shabby, half-genteel European costume) 
the voluminous despatch taken by him from Mahal, the Javanese 
smuggler, after he had strangled him on the shore at Batavia. These 
papers Faringhe^ displayed before the eyea of Rodin, without, however, 
letting them go out of his grasp. 

" That is M. Joshua's writing, certainly," said Rodin, extending his 
hand towards the packet, which the Mulatto quickly and prudently 
replaced in his pocket. " My dear sir, you must permit me to tell 
you, that you have a most singular method of executing your com- 
mission. This letter being addressed to me, and intrusted to you by 
M. Joshua, you have but to deliver it 8*— • — '* 

" M. Joshua did not entrust me with it," said Faringhea, interrupting 
Rodin. 

" Then how did it come into your hands ? '^ 

" A smuggler of Java betrayed me. Joshua had secured this man's 
passage to Alexandria, and had given him this packet of writing to 
go on board with for the European mail. Well, I strangled the 
smuggler, took his letter, presented myself in his stead on board the 
ship, and here I am I " 

The Strangler pronounced these words in a tone of brutal boasting, 
his bold daring glance encountering, with unflinching steadiness, the 
scrutinising regards of Rodin, who, at this singulcur avowal, hastily 
raised his head, as though he would fain xepd the features of him who 
exultingly proclaimed his hardy villany. 

Faringhea had expected both to astonish and terrify Rodin by this 
species of swaggering brutality ; but, to his infinite surprise, the sodus, 
imperturbable and unmoved fts though he had not fittaohed any 
meaning to the words, merely replied, — 

<< Ah, indeed I so they strangle men at Java, do they ? " 

<< Yes; and elsewhere, too,*' said Faringhea, with a bitter and 
ironical smile. 

<< I cannot credit your words ; but I must confess your candour is 
astonishing. Monsieur ■ . n^ m, what is your name ? " 

" Faringhea I " 

<< Well, then, M. Faringhea, be pleased to tell me what aim you 
have in this strange conversation ? It appears that, by a most hor- 
rible crime, you have seized upon a letter addressed to me, and yet 
you hesitate to give it into my hands." 

<^ Because I have read it, and because it may serve my purpose." 

<< Oh, you have read it ? " said Rodin, somewhat disturbed ; then 
added, ^< Why, certainly, after the somewhat unusual manner in which 
you became possessed of the letter, one ought not to expect you would 
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be very ceremoniouB in other respects. And may I inquire what you 
found in the contents of this letter that you presume you shall find 
useful?" 

'* Why» I learnt, brother, that you, like myself, are a son of the 
* good work* " 

'< What good work do you mean ? " said Rodin, greatly asto- 
nished. 

Faringhea, in a tone of biting sarcasm, answered, — 

" Why, M. Joshua says, in his letter, — 

«< < Obedience and courctgey secrecy and paiienccy cunning and au^ 
dacifyy union and universal accord among usy who have the universe 
for our countryy our order for ourfamilyy and Rome for our queen' *' 

<* It is quite possible M. Joshua may so have expressed himself ; but 
what conclusion do you draw from these words ? " 

" Why, our *' order' has also, like yours, brother, the whole world 
for its country ; like you, our accomplices are our family ; and for our 
queen we have Bohwanie" 

'* I have not the pleasure of knowing that saint/' said Rodin, 
with affected humility. 

^' She is our Rome," returned the Strangler. '^ Joshua speaks of 
other members oiyour ' worky who, scattered over the globe, labour 
for the glory of Rome, your queen. Well, so have we got members of 
our work labouring in various lands for the glory of Bohwanie I " 

*< And who are these sons of Bohwanie, M. Faringhea ? " 

'< Men resolute, audacious, patient, wary, and unflinching ; who, to 
promote the ^good worky are ready to sacrifice father, mother, brother, 
and sister, and to regard as enemies all those whose creed differs from 
their own." 

<< There appears to me much that is good and praiseworthy in the 
persevering and exclusive spirit of this worky" said Rodin, with an air 
of counterfeited humility and modesty ; ^' it remains only to know what 
is the proposed end." 

" Why, brother, we do as you do— we make corpses I " 

" Corpses I " exclaimed Rodin. 

" Why, yes I " cried Faringhea. " Does not M. Joshua say in his 
letter to you, < The greatest glory our order can achieve is to make 
man as it were a corpse /** Our sect also makes corpses of men. 
Dead men are sweet in the eyes of Bohwanie." 

" But, M. Faringhea," cried Rodin, " M. Joshua speaks figuratively 
of the mind, the will, the thought, all of which should be repressed 
and subjected by discipline I " 

'< True, your order kills men's souls ; ours only destroys their 
body : but come, brother, your hand, — 'We are all hunters of men ! " 

'* But, once again," said Rodin, <* I repeat, we aim at no man's life ; 
'tis the will and the thought that are referred to in the words you have 
quoted." 

<' And what are men, when deprived of the free exercise of 
thought and will, unless it be corpses? Come, come, brother, you 

* We most remind our readers that the doctrine of passive and absolute obe- 
dience, which formed the stronghold of the company of Jesus, was comprised in 
those terrible words, uttered by the dying Loyola, '* Let each member of the order be 
in ik9 ^fniit rf hk nugmsn bus w Hmng ^rmuswmQSJuvMM miNoi ac gatatsr ! " 
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must confess that the lump of clay left after the application of our 
cord is not more cold or inanimate than the beings your discipline 
has deprived of thought or free-will. Come, brother, own the truth ; 
there is no shiilcing ^e fact that Rome and Bohwanie are sisters." 

Spite of his apparent calm, it was not without excessive alarm that 
Rodin saw a wretched and unprincipled creature like Faringhea the 
possessor of a long letter from Joshua, which most certainly referred to 
Djalma. True, Rodin believed he had made it utterly impossible for 
the young Indian to be in Paris by the following morning ; but, igno« 
rant what understanding might have been established between the 
prince and the Mulatto since the shipwreck, he could but regard the 
latter as a person who might probably be extremely dangerous. But 
in proportion as the socius was internally agitated and uneasy, the 
more did he strive to assume a cool, and even contemptuous manner 
towards Faringhea; he contented himself with replying, in a tone of 
disdainful cahnness, — 

''Your comparison between Rome and Bohwanie is, no doubt^ 
very striking and apposite ; but still, I do not perceive what it tends 
to prove." 

'' I wish, brother, to shew you not only what I am," said Faring- 
hea, *^ but of what I am capable, in order to convince you how much 
better worth your while it will be to have me for your friend than 
your enemy." 

'<In other words," said Rodin, with contemptuous irony, <<you 
belong to a murderous sect in India, and you seek by a flimsy £Me to 
intimidate me by alluding to the fate of the man from whom you stole 
a packet of letters addressed to me ; permit me, in my turn, to inform 
you, with all possible deference, M. Faringhea, that we do not 
strangle people here ; and that, if you have any notion of making 
corpses in honour of your Queen Bohwanie, why, that you will just 
have your head cut off for the sake of another deity commonly called 
Justice." 

<' And suppose I were to attempt to poison any one, what would 
that same deity do to me then ?" 

'' I would humbly beg leave to observe to you, M . Faringhea, that 
I have not the leisure to instruct you in our whole code of criminal 
jurisprudence ; but, take my advice, and carefully resist every tempta* 
tion either to strangle or poison any one : and, once for all, will you, 
or will you not, give me that letter of M. Joshua's ? " 

" You mean those relative to Prince Djalma, I suppose ?" said the 
Mulatto, looking piercingly and fixedly at Rodin, who, spite of the 
alarm and uneasiness he felt, constrained himself sufficiently to say, in 
a calm and tranquil tone, while his immovable features gave no token 
of the internal anguish he was enduring, — 

" Ignorant as I am of the contents of the letters you withhold, it 
is quite impossible I can answer that question. I have only to re* 
quest, and if needs be, to insist, that you either deliver up those 
papers addressed to me, or quit this room." 

** In a very few minutes, brother, you will beg and pray of me to 



remain." 



" I doubt that 1 " 

" A very few words will effect this wonder* When I inquired just 
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now about the punishment for poisoning, it was because I happened 
to be thinking about your sending a doctor to poison Prince Djalma 
(at least for a time), at the Castle of Cardoville." 

Spite of his habitual self-command, Rodin felt a cold shudder steal 
over him, as he said, — 

" I really do not understand you !" 

** True, I am a poor stranger, speaking your language but imper- 
fectly ; I will, however, try to make niy meaning dearer. I am aware, 
through the letters of M . Joshua, how important it is to you that the 
prince should not be in Paris, or here, to-morrow, as well as all yoa 
have done to prevent it. Now, am I understood ?" 

'^ I shall not deign any reply to your question." 

Two taps at the door interrupted this conversation. 

^' Come in I " said Rodin. 

" Your letter was sent as directed, sir," said an old servant, bowing 
respectfully ; " and here is the reply." 

Rodin took the paper presented to him ; but, before opening it, 
said cautiously to Faringhea, — 

" Will you excuse me a minute ? " 

*^ Oh, never mind me," answered the Mulatto. 

^< You are very kind," answered Rodin ; who, after having read 
the letter, hastily wrote a few hurried words at the end of it, and 
giving it to the servant, from whom he had received it. Skid, — 

<< Send this to the same address as before." 

The servant bowed and retired. 

*' Shall I go on ?" inquired the Mulatto of Rodin. 

" If you please." 

** Well, then, attend to me," said Faringhea. " The day before 
yesterday, just at the moment when, spite of his wounds and enfeebled 
condition, Djalma, by my advice, was about to start for Paris, there 
arrived a carriage loaded with rich presents for Djalma, the gifts of 
some unknown friend ; in the carriage were two men, one sent by the 
unknown friend, the other, a surgeon, or doctor, or something of that 
sort, engaged by you to watch over the health, and take care of Prince 
Djalma, till his arrival in Paris, — that was charitable, was it not, 
brother ? " 

" Continue your recital, sir, if you please." 

** Well, Djalma set out yesterday. By representing that the 
prince's wounds would suffer considerably if he did not observe a 
reclining position during the journey, the doctor contrived to get rid 
of the person sent by the unknown friend, who at once proceeded back 
to Paris ; and he would gladly have disembarrassed himself of me also, 
had not the prince so warmly opposed my quitting him, that we set 
out yesterday evening, the prince, the doctor, and myself. When 
we had proceeded half way, the doctor found it necessary to stop for 
the night at a small inn. * We should have abundance of time,' he 
said, ' to reach Paris by this evening,' — ^the prince having declared that 
it was of the first importance he should be in that city on the evening 
of the 12th. The doctor had been very urgent to start off with the 
prince in the first instance. I knew by Joshua's letter how necessary 
it was for your plans that he should not be in Paris on the Idth. 
Suspicions arose in my mind. I asked the doctor whether he knew 
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you ? He faltered, and seemed much embarraned while answering ; 
then my suspicions became certainties. After we reached the inn> and 
while the doctor was engaged with Djalma, I proceeded to the apart- 
ment prepared for our medical friend ; there I found a box he had 
brought with him, containing various small bottles, one of them being 
filled with opium — that explained every thing; then I guessed the 
whole scheme." 

" And pray what did you guess ? " 

''I'll tell you. Before the doctor retired for the night, he said to 
Djalma, * Your wounds are going on well ; but the fatigue of the 
journey may very possibly cause some degree of inflammation ; it will, 
therefore, be necessary for you to take a sedative draught during the 
day, which I will prepare for you over-night, that we may have it 
all ready in the carriage.' It was easy enough to see through all this," 
added Faringhea. '' The next day (that is to-day) the prince was to 
swallow the potion about four or five o'clock in the evening, from the 
efiects of which he would soon fail soundly asleep ; then the doctor feign- 
ing uneasiness would, as night approached, stop somewhere till morning, 
declaring that it would be fatal to the prince to continue the journey ; 
then, putting up at some inn, would afiect to be in close attendance on 
the prince, taking care to prolong his slumbers till it suited your plans 
for him to awake. Such was your design, which appeared to me so 
clever that I thought I would turn it to my own aooo«uit«— and I have 
done so." 

'^My dear sir," said Kodin, biting hii nails, ''your words are 
perfectly incomprehensible to me ; I understand no more of what you 
say than if you spoke Hebrew I " 

" That is owing to the very imperfect way in which I speak your 
language. But tell me, do you know the array mowf" 

" I do not." 

" So much the worse. It is an admirable production of the island 
of Java, so rich in poisons." 

''I cannot perceive in what that information concerns me," said 
Rodin, in a harsh and abrupt tone, the better to conceal the deadly 
anguish he was mentally sufiering. 

" You will find it concerns you a great deal," replied Faringhea. 
" We children of Bohwanie have an extreme horror of shedding blood, 
and when we mean to tie the fatal cord around the neck of our victims, 
we always wait till they are soundly asleep. When their slumber 
does not appear to us sufficiently profound, we augment it at will. 
We are adepts in our art, brother : the serpent is not more subtle, the 
lion more daring. Djalma bears our sacred symbob marked on his 
flesh. The array mow is an impalpable powder ; by causing a person 
to enhale a very small quantity during sleep, or by mixing it with 
the tobacco a person may be smoking, the victim is cast into a deep 
lethargy, from which nothing can arouse him. If it is feared to 
administer too strong a dose at a time, the perscm may be made to 
inspire it several times during his sleep, and may thus be kept in his 
lethargic state, without danger, for the utmost period a man can be 
kept without eating or drinking — perhaps from thirty to forty hours, 
you see, now, how gross is the use of opium after the virtues of this 
divine narcotic I had brought with me a certaui quantity from 
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JaTa, just out of mere ^mmtj^ without omitting to bring its antidote 
also." 

** Oh, then, them u an antidote ?" asked Rodin, mechanically. 

<' To be sum there is ; a plant just as unlike the poison itself as 
there are penons in the worid unlike you and I, brother of the ^^food 
foork** The Javanese call the juice of this root the Umbac^ because 
it instantly dissipates the drowsiness caused by the atray maWf as the 
sun disperses the thick misty clouds. Now, being quite certain yester- 
day evening of the projects of your emissary against Djalma, I waited 
till the doctor was asleep in his bed, then I crawled into his 
chamber, and administered to him such a dose of array mow that he 
must be sound enough asleep now." 

'< Wretch I " exclaimed Rodin, more and more alarmed at this recital, 
for Faringhea had aimed a dangerous blow against the machinations of 
the socius and his friends*— ^^ wretch I do you not fear poisoning the 
man ? *' 

** No more, brother, than he feared poisoning Djalma. This morn- 
ing, therefore, we started, leaving your doctor at the inn plunged in 
a deep lethargic sleep ; I was, therefore, alone in the carriage with 
Djalma, who, like a true Indian, was solacing himself with smoking. 
A few paitides of the array mawy mixed by me among the tobacco 
with which I had filled his long pipe, soon rendered him drowsy ; a 
second adroitly administered dose produced a heavy, trance-like sleep, 
and he is at this moment at the inn where we stopped. Now, brother, 
it depends on me to leave Djalma plunged in his lethargy, which will 
last till to-morrow evening, or to rouse him from it in an instant. So 
that you see it rests with me, according as you accede or not to my 
demands, whether Djalma shall or shall not be at No. 3 Rue Saint 
Fran9ois to-morrow." 

Thus saying, Faringhea drew from his pocket the medal of Djalma, 
and, shewing it to Rodin, said, 

'* You see I am speaking the truth. While the prince slept I took 
from him this medal, the only direction he has to the place he should 
be in to-morrow. I finish, therefore, where I began, by saying, 
^ Brother, I come to ask much of you ! ' " 

For the last several minutes Rodin had been, as was his wont when 
sufiering with intense anxiety and compelled to suppress all external 
evidence of it, biting his nails till the blood flowed. 

At this instant the bell of the porter's lodge was rung three times, 
a peculiar sort of interval being observed between each sound. 

Although Rodin afiected to pay no attention to the noise, yet a 
gleam of malignant triumph sparkled in his small reptile-like eye; 
while Faringhea, with folded arms, stood looking at him with a half- 
scornful and half-triumphant expression of countenance. 

<'So, M. Faringhea, you have related some very marvellous his- 
tories ; the only point is, do you suppose I am child enough to believe 
them?" 

Astonished, even in spite of his natural assurance, the Mulatto 
started back at these words. 

<< What, sir !" continued Rodin, <<you eome here in a respectable 
house and boast of having feloniously obtained private letters — strangled 
one man, and poisoned another with a deadly drug I You are most 
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probably some unfortunate creature whose brains and memory alike 
play him false. I have heard you thus long, because I wished to see 
how far your audacity would lead you ; for certainly no one but a 
shameless villain would come here, and, before a perfect stranger, boast 
of deeds so monstrous, so diabolical as those you have been relating : 
however, I have too much of Christian charity to believe your exploits, 
infamous as they are in relation, have ever had any other existence 
than in your own imagination." 

Pronouncing these words with a degree of animation far from usual 
with him, Rodin arose from his chair, and by degrees approached the 
fire-place, while Faringhea, still under the influence of his first surprise, 
kept watching him in mute astonishment. Recovering himself by 
means of natural impudence, he said at length, in a half-sullen, half- 
brutal tone, — 

<< Have a care, brother, that you do not compel me to prove to you 
the truth of my words." 

<< Come, come, my good sir, you must have come from the Anti- 
podes themselves to believe the French are a nation quite so easily 
duped. You say you have the wiliness of the serpent and the courage 
of the lion. I know nothing of your being a courageous lion, but as 
for your being a wily serpent I deny that you are so. What I you have 
about you a letter from M. Joshua which may, involve me in serious 
consequences (admitting that all you have been saying is any thing 
more than a fable), while Prince Djalma is plunged in a stupor none 
but you can recover him from ? You assert you can also strike a blow 
which will most fatally afiect my interests, and you do not reflect, most 
terrible lion and subtlest of serpents, that all I require is to gain 
twenty-four hours of time. Then, you are here just arrived from the 
remotest parts of India, a stranger to Paris, and yourself alike unknown 
to every one, evidently taking me for as great a villain as yourself, since 
you style me ^hrotJier!' and yet it never occurs to you that you 
have placed yourself entirely in my power — that the house you have 
chosen to enter is a lone one — the street perfectly solitary. What is 
to prevent my immediately summoning three or four persons capable 
of binding you hand and foot, strangler as you are ? and with one 
motion of my hand," said Rodin, deliberately touching the bell-rope, 
<<this might be achieved. Do not be alarmed," continued he, with a 
diabolical smile, as he perceived Faringhea make a sudden start ex- 
pressive of the surprise and terror he experienced. " Do you suppose 
I should waste my time in telling you all this if I really intended to 
act as I have described ? Now, suppose I were to have you bound 
and gagged, and in that state placed in some secure confinement for 
the next twenty-four hours ; then tell me, how could you hurt me, or 
interrupt my plans ? What would be easier than for me to seize upon 
the letters of Joshua as well as the medal of Djalma, who, sleeping 
under the efiect of your powerful drug, could not possibly give me any 
annoyance ? You see, therefore, that your schemes have failed, and 
that your menaces are useless and impotent, simply because I know 
them to be based in falsehood, and because I feel perfectly assured 
Prince Djalma is not in your power as you say he is. Begone, then I 
— quit this place ; and another time when you are seeking for dupes 
make a better choice than you have done on the present occasion I " 
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Faringhea stood mute and motionless with astonishment; the 
words he had just heard carried conviction with them. It was true 
Rodin had him entirely at his mercy, and might easily cause the 
papers and medal to be taken from him, and, by detaining him a 
prisoner, render it impossible to awaken Prince Djalma ; yet, with all 
this power in his hands, Rodin evinced no anxiety to detain him, but^ 
on the contrary, bade him leave the place ; the whole thing i»as past 
the comprehension of the Mulatto. 

After in vain puzzling his imagination for the cause of this inex- 
plicable conduct, the Strangler came at length to the conclusion that 
no doubt, spite of the proofb he had produced of his sincerity, Rodin 
utterly disbelieved what he had said relative to Djalma ; being in his 
power, such impression would fully account for the disdainful con« 
tempt manifested by the correspondent of M. Joshua. 

Rodin was playing a deep and hazardous game, and while feigning 
to mutter to himself words and threats likely to intimidate the Mulatto, 
he still, while assuming a wrathful and offended air, stole furtive 
glances at his companion, and from the comers of his scowling eye 
perused in agonising anxiety the emotions depicted in the countenance 
of Faringhea, who, feeling quite sure of having penetrated to the 
secret motives of Rodin's behaviour, said, — 

^'Well, I go— -but one word first: you think I am uttering 
alie?" 

^' I am convinced of it ; you have been trying to deceive me by a 
tissue of romancing falsehoods. I have already lost too much time in 
listening to you, excuse me from hearing any more*-it is late — I wish 
to be alone. Once more, I bid you begone ! " 

** One minute ! — you are a man, I perceive," said Faringhea, 
'* from whom it is useless to conceal any thing. I have nothing to 
hope or expect from Djalma but charity or sovereign contempt, for to 
say to a person of his character and high sense of honour, < Reward 
me largely, because when I had it in my power to betray you I did 
not do so,' would be to incur both his anger and contempt. I might 
have killed him twenty times, but his hour is not yet come," continued 
the Strangler, in a gloomy tone, *< and to await that day, and many 
others equally fatal, I must have gold, much gold ; you alone can pay 
me the price of my treachery to Djalma, because you alone will profit 
by it. You refuse to listen to me because you look upon me as an 
impostor and as one who speaks lies : look here, this is the address of 
the inn we are staying at, which I took the precaution to write down ; 
send some one to the place to ascertain how far I have asserted the 
truth — you will believe me then : but the price I demand for my 
treachery will be a great one. I told you, you know, brother, I should 
ask much of you." 

With these words Faringhea offered a written address to Rodin, 
but, although following from the comer of his eye every movement of 
the Mulatto, the socius feigned to be so entirely lost in thought as not 
to hear him, and, therefore, made no reply to this speech. 

« Take this address," persisted Faringhea, " and satisfy yourself as 
to whether I speak truth or falsehood — here, take the paper," con- 
tinued he, again presenting the address to Rodin. 

<< I beg your pardon/' said the latter^ affecting to be roused sud- 
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denly from his fit of abstraction, '< did you make any obflenration ? I 
really did not hear you ; i^hat were you daying ?" continued he, cafting 
a side glance at the paper until he had made himself master of its 
contents, although his fingers made no efibrt to touch it. 

<< Read this address," repeated the Mulatto, << that you may be well 
convinced — " 

<< Upon my word, sir,'' cried Rodin, indignantly putting back the 
ofiered paper, << your impudence passes all belief I I tell you again, 
and for the last time, I neither know nor wish to know any thing of 
you or about you, any more than I am acquainted with this Prince 
Djalma you talk about, although I must candidly state my disbelief .of 
there being such a person in existence. You have it in your power to 
injure me, you say ; I beg you will stand upon no ceremony, but pre- 
cisely follow up your own inclinations in the matter. One thing I 
beg of you, and that is for the love of Heaven quit this foom, and 
thereby free me from any further endurance of your company." So 
sajringli Rodin rang the bell violently. 

Involuntarily Faringhea assumed an atdtode of defence, as though 
he expected to be seized and overpowered. An old servant, with an 
amiable, placid-looking countenance, appeared at the door in answer 
to the summons. 

<<La Pierre,^ said Rodin, pointing to Faringhea, ''shew this 
gentleman out." 

Still more and more bewildered at the calm immovable air and 
manner of Rodin, the Strangler appeared alarmed and uneasy, and 
hesitated to quit the room. 

<< Well, sir," said Rodin, observing his evident perplexity and ap- 
prehension, '' what are you waiting for ? I told you I wished to be 
alone." 

'' Then," muttered Faringhea, slowly, retreating backwards to the 
door, — " then you refuse my offers? Take <»re — to-morrow it will 
be too late." 

'' Sir, I have the honour to wish you good evening," said Rodin, 
bowing with extreme politeness. 

The Strangler quitted the apartment. 

As the door closed upon him, D'Aigrigny appeared from the ad- 
joining chamber, his countenance pale and convulsed with agitation. 

"What have you done?*' exclaimed he, addressing Rodin.' "I 
have heard all, and, unhappily, am but too well convinced the villain 
who has just left you speaks the truth, — the Indian is in his power, as 
he says, and, doubtless, he will return to him to put his threat into 
execution." 

'' I think not," answered Rodin, with a deferential bow, his fea- 
tures resuming their usual air of submissive servility. 

*' What will hinder him from rejoining the prince ?" 

'' Permit me to explain. I rec6gni8ed this atrocious miscreant the 
moment he entered the apartment, and before I began my conversa- 
tion with him, I despatched a few lines to Moroki who, with Goliath, 
was waiting your reverence's leisure in the back room. Afterwards, 
when I found the turn events had taken, I despatched fresh instruc- 
tions to Morok, whose reply to my first missive signified his being 
fully prepared to follow out any directions I might give him." 
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''And what does this ayatt since the man has quitted the 
house?" 

'< Your rererence will have the goodness to remember that he did 
not depart till, thanks to my feigned abstraction, I had had abundance 
of time to possess myself of all I required further from him, namely, 
the address of the hdtel where the Indian now is. Even had I not 
succeeded, Faringhea would have fallen just the same into the hands 
of Morok and Goliath, who were waiting for him in the street a few 
doors off. Still we should have been greatly embarrassed from not 
knowing the residence of Prince Djalma." 

" Still violence I " said D' Aigrigny, with an air of repugnance. 

"*Tis much — very much to be regretted," replied Rodin. "I 
could, not, however, think I erred in pursuing a system hitherto un« 
hesitatingly employed." 

'< Is that intended as a personal reproach ? " said D' Aigrigny, be- 
ginning to suspect for the first time that Rodin was not the mere me- 
chanical automaton he had hitherto affected to be. 

" Your reverence must be quite assured neither my duty nor respect 
would permit me to presume so far," answered Rodin, bowing almost 
to the ground. '^ I merely acted so as to secure this man from doing 
us any injury during the next twenty-four hours." 

" But afterwards he will, doubtless, complain of the violence used 
towards him, and seek redress." 

*' A wretch like him so loaded with crimes will not dare seek the 
protection of the laws ; besides, what can he urge against us ? He 
quitted this house free and unmolested. After Morok and Goliath 
have overpowered him, they will bandage his eyes. There is another 
entrance to this dwelling from the street Vielle des Ursins ; at this 
hour and during the present stormy weather no persons ever pass 
through this deserted neighbourhood ; the blindfolded traitor will be 
completely bewildered as to the road he is taken or the distance he is 
conveyed — he will be carried into an empty cellar, and to-morrow night 
he will be set at liberty with the same precautions. As for the Indian, 
since we now know where to find him, it will be necessary to despatch 
a confidential person to him immediately, and should he recover from 
his stupor, why there is a very safe and, according to my poor judg- 
ment, a very innocent mode of keeping him from the Rue Saint Fran- 
9ois throughout the whole of to-morrow," said Rodin, humbly. 

The same pleasant-looking domestic who had admitted Faringhea, 
and afterwards conducted him to the door, now entered the apart- 
ment, after having twice knocked gently at the door ; he carried in his 
hand a small leathern wallet, which he gave to Rodin, saying, — 

" M. Morok has just brought this ; he came in by the entrance 
from the Vielle Rue." 

Directly the servant had quitted the room Rodin opened the bag, 
from which he took the contents, naming them to D'Aigrigny as he 
held them up to view. 

"Your reverence perceives," said Rodin, with an expression of 
meek satisfaction on his cold impassive features, " that my scheme has 
succeeded well ; here are the medal, and packet of papers despatched 
to us by M. Joshua. Oh I Morok is a skilful and expeditious ally I " 

'^Thus, then, we escape another fearful danger," said the mar- 
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quis ; ^< still it is to be lamented that we cannot accomplbh our object 
without employing such means." 

'<The blame rests with the wretched creature who made it im- 
possible for us to use any other. I will this instant send some one on 
whom we can depend to the hotel of Prince Djalma, and at seven 
o'clock in the morning you will conduct Gabriel to the Rue Saint 
Franfois; the interview he has so earnestly begged for during the 
last three days shall take place there, I have instructed him to that 
effect this evening, and he will attend you there according to your 
orders." 

<< Now, then/' said D'Aigrigny, <' after so many struggles, fears, 
and difficulties, a few hours only intervene between the present time 

and the period so ardently expected." 

*♦**♦♦. 

We shall now conduct the reader to the house in the Rue Saint 
Franfois. 



PART VI. 



" THE THIRTEENTH OF FEBRUARY." 



CHAPTER n. 



THE HOUSE IN THE BUS SAINT FRAN90IS. 

Any person who (at the period of our history) should chance to 
enter the Rue Saint Gervois by the Rue Dor^ (in the Marais^ 
would find himself immediately opposite an enormously high 
wall, built of stones, now black and almost porous with age. This 
wall, extending nearly the whole length of the street, served as a 
support to a terrace shaded with trees of many centuries' growth, 
flourishing in a soil raised at least forty feet above the pavement. 
Through their thick branches might be discerned the stone iront, 
peaked roof» and high brick chimneys of an ancient mansion, whose 
entrance was No. 3 in the Rue Saint Fran9ois, not far fit)m the 
comer of the Rue Saint Gervois. Nothing could be imagined more 
gloomy than the exterior of this house. The high stone wall was also 
continued in the Rue Saint Franfois; its massive sides were here 
pierced with occasional loop-holes, strongly barricaded with bars of 
iron. An entrance-gate, or ports cochdre, of solid oak banded with 
iron, closely studded with immense nails, whose primitive colour had 
long disappeared amidst the thick coating of mud and rust, heaped on 
from year to year, terminated in a sort of arched top, and served as 
the entrance to a large court resembling a vast arcade, so thick and 
strong were the walb. In one of these ponderous gates was a small 
wicket, which served to afford ingress or egress to the Jew Samueli 
the keeper of this desolate abode. 

Passing the threshold of the entrance-gates, the visitor found 
himself in a species of deep arch, formed by the thickness of the outet 
walls. In this entrance was the lodge belonging to Samuel, the windows 
of which opened upon an inner court of considerable extent, terminated 
by an iron gate, through which a garden was visible. 

In the midst of this garden stood a stone mansion, two stories in 
height, but raised so singularly above the ground that it was necessary 
to ascend a flight of twenty stone steps (or radier a double staircase) 
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to reach the entrance-door, which had now been bricked-up for the last 
hundred and fifty years. 

The shutters belonging to this habitation had been removed and 
their place supplied by large thick sheets of lead, hermetically soldered 
and secured by iron bars, let into the stone-work, and securely riveted. 
And still further to exclude both light and air, as well as to guard 
against every inroad from time or weather, either within or without, 
the whole of the roof had been covered with thick sheets of lead, as 
well as the openings of the high chimneys, which had been previously 
filled up and bricked over. 

The same means had been adopted to preserve and enclose a small 
square belvdder, built on the top of the house, the whole of its glazed 
sides, as well as summit, being covered over with lead, securely sol- 
dered down to that on the roof ; but, by some strange caprice, each 
side of the leaden covering masking the windows of the helvider, 
which corresponded with the four cardinal points, was pierced with 
seven small round holes, disposed in the form of a cross, and which 
were distinctly visible from the outside. 

The windows in every other part of the house were closely covered 
with sheets of lead, admitting not the least air or light; and, thanks to 
the precautions taken, joined to the solidity of Uie building, it had 
scarcely required any repairs during the long period it had thus been 
desertedy while it wa9 more than probable that the interior would be 
found as perfectly uninjured by the years which had passed away as 
the exterior, and the apartments almost as intact as though just quitted 
by their late occupants. Yet dilapidated walls, worm-eaten and decayed 
shutters, a roof half-fallen in^ and windows whose panes were supplied 
by the thick ivy and other parasitical plants, could scarcely have pre- 
sented an aspect so chilling^ so awe-inspiring, as did this solid stone 
structure^ wrapped in its leaden covering and bound so securely in its 
hard iron fastenings, looking as though it were one huge tomb. 

The garden had fallen into utter decay, and, except when Samuel • 
the keeper of the premises took his daily round, was untrodden by 
human foot, and presented, especially during summer, a confused mass 
of parasitical plants, mingled with weeds and briars. The trees, left to 
themselves, had grown in wild luxuriance, and interwoven their 
branches in various fantastic forms ; the vines, however stunted them- 
selves, bad sent up young shoots, which, at first prostrate on the 
ground, had by degrees approached the foot of some tall tree, then 
climbing up the stem, had boldly thrown themselves around the 
branches^ from which they hung in long fantastic wreaths, flinging 
themselves also across the pathway, and holding the arms of their 
opposite neighbours in the inextricable embrace of their twining 
tendrils. 

The only means of penetrating this wilderness was by a path 
kept free by Samuel, in ord^r to admit of his going from the gate to 
the housCy whose broad approach, forming a gradual descent to carry 
off the water, was well flagged, and presented a walk of about ten feet 
in width impervious to damp. 

Another path round the encircling walls was nightly watched and 
kept by two or three enormous Pyrenean dogs, whose faithful race had 
been perpetuated in this house for upwards of a century aud cd balf* 
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Such vras the habitation destined for the re-aieembling of the 
Rennepont family. 

The night whioh divided the 12th from the 13th of February had 
nearly ended. 

Calm had nucceeded to storm: the rain had ceased — the vault of 
heaven shone with its many stars— the moon ere it set glittered in 
silvery brightnesst and beamed in mournful miyesty on the dull, death* 
like spot, while its soft rays fell on the threshold of that building no 
human foot had passed for more than a century and a half. 

A bright light streaming from the windows of the lodge announced 
that old Samuel the guardian of the place was up and watching. 

Let the reader imagine an apartment of ample size, wainscotted 
from top to bottom with walnut-tree wood, now reduced from its onoe 
rich brown to nearly black by age and service ; two half-burnt logs of 
wood lay on the hearth, amidst a mass of extinguished cinders ; on the 
cbimneypiece, which was painted in imitation of grey marble, might 
be seen an old iron candlestick, with a small candle in it, surmounted 
by an eiitinguiiher ; near these lay a pair of double-barrelled pistols, 
and a small sword highly polished and 'sharpened »*- the handle of the 
weapoUf composed of carved bronze, belonged to the seventeenth 
century,— * while against one side of the chimney stood a heavy gun. 

Four stools without backs, an old oaken closet, and a square table 
upon twisted legs, formed the sole articles of furniture contained in 
this apartment. Against the wall were arranged in synunetrical order 
a variety of keys of various sizes, whose form announced the an- 
tiquity of their workmanship ; each key bore its own descriptive label 
affixed by a small ring. 

The bottom of the old oaken cupboard, which was a sliding and 
secret one, had been pushed back, and displayed fixed in the wall a 
large deep iron box, whose open lid exhibited the wondrous mechanism 
of one of those Florentine locks in use during the sixteenth century, 
which so completely surpassed all modern inventions, as regarded the 
impossibility of their being broken into ; and which was still further 
protected, according to the custom of the time, by a thick lining of 
asbestos, kept at a distance from the case itself by threads df gold, 
which rendered the objects it contained incombustible in case of fire. 

A large casket of cedar-wood taken from this iron chest, and 
placed upon a stool, was filled with numerous papers carefully arranged 
and labelled. By the light of a brazen lamp the old keeper of the 
place, Samuel, sat writing in a small account-book, while Bathsheba, 
his wife, dictated from a ledger she read aloud. 

Samuel was about eighty-two years of age, yet, spite of his ad- 
vanced period of life, a thick mass of grev hair covered his head ; he 
was smdl, thin, though muscular ; and the involuntary impatience of 
his manner proved that years had neither diminished his energy nor 
activity, spite of the impression prevalent in the neighbourhood, where 
he very rarely appeared, and when compelled to do so, always assumed 
that appearance of childish old age which Rodin had described to 
D*Aigrigny. An old dressing-gown of maroon-coloured barracan, 
with loose hanging sleeves^ entirely enveloped the old man, and fell 
in long folds to his feet 

The features of Samuel were a pure specimen of the race from 
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which he sprung ; his complexion was pale and sallow ; his nose aqui- 
line ; his chin covered with a venerable beard, the same colour as his 
hair ; his sharp projecting cheekbones contrasted strongly with his hol- 
low wrinkled cheeks ; his physiognomy expressed at once acuteness, 
intelligence, and sagacity; his large elevated forehead betokened a 
mind firm, frank, and upright ; his eyes were black and sparkling, as 
those of an Arab, and had a look of mingled gentleness and firm 
penetration. 

His wifei Bathsheba, his junior by fifteen years, was tall, and 
dressed in deep mourning ; a flat head-dress of stiffened lawn, recall- 
ing the grave style worn by Dutch matrons, gave a look of chastened 
melancholy to her pale and severe countenance, which must once have 
possessed uncommon beauty, of a holy and devotional cast ; the few 
wrinkles time had yet planted on her clear forehead appeared as 
though they proceeded from the contraction of her thick grey eye* 
brows, and abundantly testified the bitter load of grief with which she 
seemed continually oppressed. 

At the present moment the features of Bathsheba seemed im- 
pressed with the most acute and poignant misery ; her eye was fixedi 
her head bent forwards and drooping on her breast ; her right hand, in 
which she held the small ledger she had been reading from, fell list- 
lessly on her lap, while with her other hand she convulsively grasped 
a thick tress of jet-black hair she wore round her neck ; this plait of 
hair was fastened by a golden clasp of about an inch square, covered 
on one side with a piece of glass, beneath which was a morsel of folded 
linen almost saturated with a deep red colour, resembling blood, that 
had been a long time dried. 

After a moment's silence, during which Samuel continued to write 
in his account-book, he said, while reading aloud what he had just 
written, — 

'^ Per contra, 5000 shares in the Austrian mines, at 1000 florins^ 
bearing date 19th October, 1826." 

Looking towards his wife as he completed his enumeration, Sa- 
muel added, — 

'< Is that correct, Bathsheba ? have you compared it with the entry 
in the ledger ? 

But Bathsheba heard him not. 

Astonished at her silence, Samuel turned to inquire the reasoui 
but perceiving the deep affliction she seemed to endure, he anxiously 
and tenderly cried, — 

*' What ails you, wife of my bosom ? what troubles you, my Bath-* 
sheba ? *' 

« The 19th October, 1826 I*' said she, slowly, her eyes still fixed, 
and her hand tightly pressing the long tress of raven hair she wore 
around her neck ; " 'tis a fatal date, Samuel ; oh, most fatal I 'tis that 
of the very last letter we ever received from " 

Bathsheba could proceed no further; uttering a deep groan of 
£lnguish, she concealed her face with her hands. 

" Ah I I understand you," replied the old man, in a voice trem- 
bling with emotion ; " a father may, perhaps, throw off his sorrows amid 
the pre-occupying cares of the world; but a mother's heart never 
forgets " 
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Atld, throwing hk pen donm on th^ teMe, Sanmel lenied his hoary 
head upon his hands, while his aged frame shook with tbe deep iii- 
iernd anguish he ehdiifed. 

Bathsheba, as though relieve by dwelling on the frightfal recol- 
lection of her grief, resumed thd conTersation, by saying, — 

'< Yes, thitt date marks the fatal, miterable day on which our child, 
our bdtoved sdfi Abel, last wrote to us, announcing that he had just 
employed the moiiey entrusted to him to take to Germany iiccording 
to your orders, and that he was about to remove to Poland, in order 
to embrace a favourable opportunity that presented itself of making 
money there " 

*^ And in Poland," interrupted Samuel, " he died the death of a 
martyr. Without being able to produce either proof or reason for sup- 
posing such a thing — and never was a more false accusation made — 
he was unjustly accused of having entered the kingdom for the pur- 
pose of organising a system of smuggling ; and the Russian governor, 
treating him as alt our ()tethren are tretiied iti that UUtd of savage 
brutality, condemned him to the fearful punishment of the knout, and 
that wi^out deigning either to see or hear bim. But what would have 
bean thcf use of hearing a Jew ? What is a Jew, but a poor de- 
graded wreteh, many degrees lower in the scale of creation than the 
meanest serf? Do they not repit>ach them in that country, and taunt 
them- with the very vtces engendered by the servile bondage in which 
they are held ? Who would deem it worth while even to mquire the 
name of the Jew perishing beneath the whip of the executioner ? " 

** And so perished our good, our noble-mihded, generous Abel, — 
scourged to death by a common executioner, dying as much fromi 
shame at the ignominy cajit upon his tribe as from the severity of the 
punishment inflicted," said Bathsheba, shuddering, as though the chill 
hand of death passed over her. << With much difficulty one of our 
brethren obtained p^mission to inter the mangled remains, carefully 
cutting off his long dark hair ; and this tress of hair, and piece of 
linen spotted and saturated with the blood of our darling boy, is all I 
have left to remind me that I was onc6 a mother I " So saying, the 
distracted woman convulsively kissed and pressed to her heart the 
mournful relics so piteously described. 

'* Alas ! " cried Samuel, drying the tears which had flowed freely 
during these heart-rending recollections, *' at least the mercy of the 
Lord was shewn, in that He took not our son till the task was well- 
nigh accomplished our family have faithfully performed for upwards 
of a century and a half, until now our end is almost achieved — our 
mission ended. What further use can our race be henceforward on 
the face of the earth ? " continued Samuel, with concentrated bitter- 
ness. '^Does not this chest contain more than roy^ treasures? and 
will not the mansion, walled and closed up for 150 years, be opened 
to reeeiye the descendants of hiib who was so greatly the benefactor 
of my progeniton ? " 

As Samuel pronounced these words he locked towards the house, 
which could be distinctly seto from hb window. Day was just begin- 
ning to dawn, the moon had set, and the bdvidery with the roof and 
chimneys, stood out in bold relief against the star-besprinkled firma- 
ment. All alt onca the old man turned very pale, &nd> rising from^his 

33 c 
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seat, said to his wife, in a voice tremulous with emotion, as he pointed 
to the house, — 

<< Look, Bathsheba I see, — the seven points of light as they ap- 
peared thirty years ago t Look, look 1 1 " 

And so it was ; the seven round openings in the form of a cross, 
pierced in the lead which covered the windows of the belv^der, 
emitted so many rays of bright light, which sparkled and glittered 
with distinct radiance, as though some person had ascended to the 
yery roof of the shut-up and deserted house* 



CHAPTER III. 

<* THE 13th of FEBRUARY." — DEBITS AND CREDITS. 

For some moments Samuel and Bathsheba remained motionless, 
with their eyes fixed in fear and disquietude on the seven luminous 
points, which shone out amongst the latent darkness of the night from 
the summit of the belveder, whilst in the horizon behind the house a 
pale rose-coloured streak announced the coming dawn. 

Samuel first broke this silence, and, passing his hand over his brow, 
said to his wife, — 

<' The grief which the recollection of our poor boy has caused lis 
has prevented us from remembering and recalling to our ourselves 
that, after all, there is nothing in this which should cause us any 
alarm." 

"What mean you, Samuel?" 

" Did not my father tell me that he and my grandfather had often 
seen such lights at long intervals ? " 

" Yes, Samuel ; but they were unable, as well as ourselves, to ex- 
plain the cause of these lights." 

" But, like my father and my grandfather, we may suppose that a 
passage, unknown jto them as to us, serves for some persons who have 
also' some mysterious duty to fulfil in this abode. More than once my 
father told me not to trouble myself about these singular occurrences, 
of which he spoke to me, and which now appears again for the second 
time in thirty years." 

" Yet, Samuel, it makes us as much alarmed as if it were some- 
thing supernatural." 

" The age of miracles is passed," said the Jew, shaking his head 
mournfully. " Many of the old mansions in this quarter have subter- 
ranean communications with distant places: some, they say, extend 
as far as the Seine, and even to the Catacombs. No doubt this house 
is so constructed, and the persons who come so seldom introduce 
themselves by this way." 

" But the belvider thus lighted " 

" From the drawn plan of this building, you know that the belvider 
forms the roof or lantern of what is called * The great chamber of 
moumingy which is situated in the bottom floor of the house. As it 
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must be in entire darkness in consequence of all the windows being 
closed, why, necessarily, a light must be employed for any one to get 
an entrance into the mourning chamber — an apartment in which they 
say that there are very strange and very awful things/' added the 
Jew, shuddering. 

Bathsbeba looked attentively, as did her husband, at the seven 
luminous points, whose brightness diminished in proportion as the 
dawn advanced. 

'< As you say, Samuel, this mystery may be thus explained," replied 
the wife of the old man ; << and, moreover, to-day is so important a day 
for the Eennepont family, that under such circumstances the appear- 
ance need not surprise us." 

" And then," said Samuel, '^ for a century and a half these lights 
have appeared several times I Is there then another family which, 
from generation to generation, is devoted like our own to accomplish a 
pious duty ? " 

*^ But what b that duty ? Perhaps to-day all will be cleared up." 

<<It has come — it has come, Bathshebal" said Samuel, suddenly, 
and throwing off his reverie, as if he reproached himself with his 
indolence — ^^the day has arrived, and before eight o'clock 1 must 
have my cash account all arranged, and this inunense list of property 
duly classed," and he pointed to the large cedar- wood chest, " in order 
that they may be placed correctly in the hands of those who have a 
right to them." 

*^ You are right, Samuel ; and to-day does not belong to us : it is 
a solemn day, and one that will be happy — ah, very happy for us ! — 
if, indeed, we could ever again be happy," said Bathsheba, sadly, and 
thinking of her son. 

<' Bathsheba," said Samuel, mournfully, and taking his wife's hand, 
** we shall at least be sensible of the deep satisfaction of having done our 
assigned duty. Has not the Lord been exceedingly favourable unto us, 
although we have been sorely tried by the death of our son ? Is it 
not through His gracious providence that three generations of my family 
have begun, continued, and completed this great work ? " 

*' Yes, Samuel," said the Jewess, affectionately ; *' and, at least for 
you, there will be calm and repose united with this satis&ction, for 
when the hour of noon hath stricken you will be delivered from a fearful 
responsibility I " And, as she spoke, Bathsheba pointed to the cedar 
coffer. 

*< True I " said the old man. << I would rather know that these 
immense riches were in the hands of those to whom they of right belong 
than that they were in mine ; but to-day I shall not remain the sole 
depositary. 1 will, then, for the last time, superintend the condition 
of these properties, and we will check and cast them by my register 
and the debt-book which you keep." 

Bathsheba made an affirmative nod with her head, and Samuel, 
taking up his pen, gave all his attention to his pecuniary calculations ; 
whilst his wife again abandoned her thoughts, in spite of herself, to 
the cruel recollections of her son's death, which a fatal period had 
recalled to her. 

We will state correctly the simple, but apparently romantic and 
marvellous mode by which the 50,000 crowns^ which, thanks to a care« 
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fttl and faithful accumnlatioti and flavitigy had nattirally, or tather 
forcibli/, been ccyDTerted at the end of a century and a half into a sum 
much more important than the 40,000,000 (of francs) calculated bj 
D*Aigrigny, who, imperfectly Informed on this subject, and reflecting, 
moreover, on adverse circumstances, losses, and bankruptcies^ which 
for so many years had, as he believed, affected the successive deposi- 
taries of these properties, still considered as enormous the sam of 
40,000,000. (1,600,000/.) 

The history of this fortune, of necessity united with that of the 
Samuel family, which had accumulated these funds for three genera- 
tions, we will give in few words. 

About 1670, several years before his death, M* Marius de Kettue- 
pont, during a journey to Portugal, had, by powerful influerlcey saved 
the life of an unfortunate Jew, condemned to the stake by the Inqui- 
sition for his religious creed. 

This Jew was Isaac Samuel, the grandfather of the guardian of 
the house in the Rue Saint-Fran9ois. 

Generous men often attach themselves more closely to those they 
have obliged than the obliged attach themselves to their benefitctors. 
Being first convinced that Isaae» who was in business in Lisbon as a 
money-changer on a small scale, was honest, active, industrious, and 
intelligent, M. de Rennepont, who then had vast property in France!^ 
proposed to the Jew to accompany him, and take the superintendence 
of his estates, &c. The inveteracy and mistrust with which the Jews 
have always been persecuted were then at their height, and Isaac was, 
therefore, doubly grateful for the marks of confidence which M* de 
Rennepont testified. 

He accepted his offer, and vowed to devote his existence henc^ 
forward to the service of him who, after having saved his lifb^ hitd ^th 
in his honesty and int^rity, though he was a Jew, and beloi^ed to a 
race so generally suspected, hated, and despited. M. de Rennepont 
was a noble- hearted man, with strong sense and a powerful mind, and 
he was not deceived in his choice. Until he was stripped of his pos- 
sessions they throve enormously in the hands of Isaac Samuel, who^ 
endued with a peculiar aptness for affairs, applied himself exclusively 
to the interest of his benefactor. 

Then ensued the persecution and ruin of M. de Rennepont, whose 
wealth was confiscated and given up some days before his death to the 
R. R. P. P. of the Company of Jesus, who had informed against faim. 
Concealed in the retreat which he had selected as the spot wherein he 
would end his days violently, he had sent for Isaac Samuel secretly, 
and given him 50,000 crowns, all that remained of his cmee extensive 
property, and desired this faithful servant to make such use of this 
sum as he could, by saving and placing it out to interest; and if he 
had a son, to hand down to him the same obligation ; and, in defiuilt of 
a son, he was to find some honest relative who would continue the 
charge, always liable to a certain salary : this trust was to be trans- 
mitted and handed down from one kinsman to another until the expir'^ 
ation of a century, and a half. M. de Rennepont had,, ntoreover, 
begged Isaac to be, during his life, the guardian of the house £n the 
Rue Saint-Francois, in which he was to reside rent free, and to hand 
down these conditions to his descendants if it were possible. 
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If Isaae Samuel had bad no children, the powerM bond of union 
which often unites certain Jewish families would have enabled him to 
comply with the last wishes of M. de Rennepoat The relatires of 
Isaac were attached by his gratitude to his beneftietor, and they and 
their successive generations would have religiously accomplished the 
task imposed on one of their people : but Isaac had a son many years 
after the death of M. de Rennepont 

This son, Levi Samuel, born in 1689, had no children by hb first 
wife, but had married again at nearly sixty years of age, and, in 1750, 
had a son bom, David Samuel, the guardian of &e house in the 
Rue Saint-Franfois, who, in 1882 (the date of this story), was 
eighty-two years of age, and promised to be as long-lived as his 
father, who died when he was ninety-three years old. We must add 
that Abel Samuel, the son, whom Bathsheba so bitterly deplored, 
bom in 1790, had died, under the Rusnan knout, at the age of 
twenty-six. 

Having detailed this humble genealogy, we may easily compre- 
hend that the successive longevity of these three members of' the 
Samuel family, who had been perpetual guardians of the walled 
house, and who thus united the nineteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, bad singularly simplified and faciliiated the execution of the last 
wishes of M. de Rennepont, who had formally declared to the ances- 
tor of the Samuels that he desired that the sum he left should not be 
augmented but by the simple interest of five per cent, in order that 
this fortune should reach his descendants free from any usurious 
speculation. 

The co-religionaries of the Samuel family, the first inventors of 
letters of exchange, which served in the middle ages to transport 
secretly immense amounts from one end of the world to the other, to 
concesd their wealth, and place it beyond the reach of their rapacious 
enemies, — the Jews, be it said, had almost alone carried on the business 
of exchange and money from the close of the eighteenth century, 
and they greatly aided the secret transactions and financial operations 
of the Samuel family, who, in 1820, or thereabouts, placed all this 
wealth, which had gradually become enormous, in the banking-houses 
or exchanges of the richest Israelites in Europe. This sure and secret 
way of doing business had permitted the actual guardian of the Rue 
Saint-Fran9ois to efiect, unknown to any one, by simple deposits or 
letters of exchange, immense investments : for it was particularly 
during his control that the sum capitalised had acquired, by simple 
accumulation, an amount almost incalculable ; his father, and par- 
ticularly his grandfather, leaving him, in comparison with himself, but 
small funds to manage. 

Although the only consideration was to find certain and ready 
means of employment, in order that the money should not lie idle foi> 
a moment, it yet required great financial abilities to reach this result, 
especially when it was a question afiecting fifties of millions ; yet this 
capability, Samuel, who had been well brought up by his father, 
displayed in an eminent degree, as we shall presently shew by the 
results we shall quote. 

Nothing could be more touching, more noble, more worthy, than 
the conduct of the members of this Jewish family, who, united by the 
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debt of gratitude incurred by one of their ancestors, had devoted 
themselves for so long a period of years with equal disinterestedness, 
discrimination, and fidelity, to the gradual accumulation of a fortune 
worthy of a monarch, of which they expected no share, and which, 
thanks to them, would be handed over intact and vast into the hands 
of the descendants of the benefactor of their ancestor. 

Nothing, Indeed, could be more honourable for the proscribed man 
who made the deposit, and for the Jew who received it, than thb 
simple exchange of words, given and taken with no other guarantee 
than a reciprocal confidence and esteem, when it concerned a result 

which was only to arrive at the end of 1 50 years. 

****** 

After having read his inventory, Samuel said to his wife, ^< I am 
certain of the correctness of my totab : will you now check them with 
your cash-book, which is beside you, and which details the sums which 
I have inscribed in the register ? I will, at the same time, once more 
convince myself that the title-deeds and papers are classed in proper 
order in this strong box ; for this morning, when the will is opened, I 
roust hand all over to the notary." 

" Begin, and I will follow you," said Bathsheba. 

And Samuel read the following account, checking it by his vouchers 
in the chest as he proceeded : — 
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*^ Quite rigtit,'* said Samuel, after having examined the letters con- 
tained in the cedar casket. '< There rests, therefore, in hand, at the 
disposal of the heirs of the Rennepont family, the sum of 219,1^5,000 
francs." Ax^c} as the old man uttered these words he surveyed his 
wife with a proud and exulting look. 

** Can it be possible ? *' cried Bathsheba, struck with astonisl^meqt. 
'< I knew that you had immense sums in your hapds, but I never could 
have supposed that 150,000 francs, left for 150 years, could evqr have 
been the sole spurce of such an enormous fortune." 

" And yet so it is^ Bathsheba,*' replied Samuel, proudly. ^* You 
may suppose that my grandfather, father, and self, have exercisi^d our 
utmost zeal and fidelity |n well plaping these sums; and it a^o re- 
quired considerable skill and judgment to take advantage of th^ right 
moment in which to embark our splendid capital, to keep an untiring 
watch for the chances afforded by the timqs, political agitations, aqd 
commercial crises ; but all this we had great facilities of doing, owing 
to our numerous business transactions with our brethren in all coup- 
tries : but never h^ve I or those belonging to n^ embarked one sin^e 
sous in any matter that bore usurious interfsst. lifay, we have scru- 
pulously preferred investing our i\inds where the prpfii deducib)e w^s 
even below that usually expected ai^d legally permitted on all loans 
and money transactions. The positive commands of M. de Qenne- 
pont, as received by my grandfather, strictly enjoined this; and I 
should say, that never was rortune more legitimately or fairly acquired : 
but for this disinterested prohibition, we might, by taking advant|ige pf 
several favQurable circumstances, have materially increased its present 
amount." 

" Gracioiis ^qavens I '^ exclaimed the wife, " Is it possible ? " 

" Nothing qiqre true, Bathsheba. Every pne knows, that ii^ fou^ 
teen years a capital is doubled by the simple aecupiulation and working 
of the interests arising at five per cent. Now then, reflect, that Ui 
150 years there are ten times fourteen years — that the first 150,00p 
francs have been thus doubled and increased. What astonishes yqvi 
will thus seem very simple. In 1682, M. de Ueqnepont confided to 
my grandfather 150,0Q0 francs ; this sum, capitalising a^ I have told 
you, had produced, in 1Q96, fourteen years afterwards, 800,000 franco* 
They were doubled in 1710, and produced 600,000 francs. After the 
death of my grandfather, in 1719j the sum reached nearly 1,000,000 
francs ; in 1738, to 2,400,000 francs ; in 1752, two y^rs after mj 
birth, to 4,800,000 francs; in 1766, to 9,600,000 francs; in 1780, to 
19,200,000 francs; in 179^, twelve years after the death of my 
father, to 38,400,000 francs; iu 1808, to 76,800,000 francs; 'm 1832, 
to 153,600,000 francs ; and now, in addiug the interest to ten years, it 
must he at least 225,000,000 francs: but losses, defalcations, aud 
unavoidable expenses, of which 1 have given a full and exact statement 
have reduced the amount to 219,175,000 francs, in apknowledgments, 
vouchers, and value enclosed in this chest." 

"Yes, now I underst£^ud," said Hathsheba, thoughtfully. "But 
what au astonishiug thing is the power of accuinulatiug ; and w^at ad- 
mirable stores for the future might be formed out of the feeble re- 
sources of the present day V 
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^* Such M^^Sf Apdpubt, |i(« de Reppepont'ii iden; for» according to my 
father, frhQ beiMNl U fiipm my grandjfat)ierf M. de Renoepont waa one of 
the greatest and cleverest men of his day/' said Samuel) dosing tht 
cedar casket. 

*< Heaven grant that his descendaqts m^iy be wort|iy of this almost 
r^al fortmie { ' ^aid Bath^heba* rising. 

It T^M WW broad dRjr* S^yoi^ o*p)ock sounded from the neigh- 
bouring ob^rtihei. 

" The masons will soon be here," said Samuel, replacing his cedar 
casket in the iron cshest» copcefded behind the old oaken cabinet. 
<' I^ike you» Qathsb^ba,*' said he, *' I am anxious to know who are the 
individuals who will present themselves here to-day, as the descendants 
of M. de Repneponu' 

Two or three strokes dealt by an iron hammer against the parity 
i^h^r^ r^Qunded though the house ; the angry barking of the watch- 
dog8» as thev replied to this uqusuai summons, Increased the clamour. 

<< "Tis doubtless the masons," observed Samuel, ^* sent by the 
notary, with one of his clerks, to watch the opeuiog of the house. 
Collect all the keys carefully together; see that their labels are 
all correct; and I will come and fetch them." So saying, Samuel, 
spite of his age, nimbly descended the staircase, approached the gates, 
and having, as a precautionary measure, opened the small wicket, saw 
three labourers dressed like masons, accompanied by a young man 
dressed in black, — 

" What is your pleasure ? " asked the Jew, before opening the 
gates, that he might be perfectly assured of the identity of the person- 
ages presenting themselves. 

" I come from M. Dumesnil, the notary," replied the clerk, " to 
witness the opening of thq walled-up door ; here is a letter from my 
employer for M. Samuel, the person in charge of the premises." 

'< 1 am he, sir, " answered the Jew : " have the goodness to put 
your letter in the box, and I will take it." 

The qlerk obeyed the directions given ; but he shrugged his 
shoulders i^t what he deemed an absurd whim on the part of a suspi* 
clous old man. 

Samuel opened the box, took out the letter, which he carried to 
the other end of the ar^^ade, iu order to be enabled to read it by the 
b^tCF ligl^t Qf day, carefully compared the signature with another let- 
ter of the notary's be carri^ in the pocket pf his great-coat ; then, as 
if perfectly satisfied, he chained up his dogs, and returned to admit the 
derk w^th the n^usons by the large gates. 

^* Wlu^ the d^vU is all this fusa about ? " inquired the clerk as he 
entered ; *< why, you could not observe more ceremony if we were 
entering some fortified castle I" 

The Jew bow^i but made no reply. 

" Are you deaf, my old fellow ? " bawled the clerk in his ears. 

<^ No^ 8ur» '' ^i^ered Samuel, ^< I am not I ** Then, with a gentle 
and benignant su^le^ he drew the youug man beyond the arch under 
which they were sta^diQg9 aud, poipting to the houses said,--* 

** There> ^^ is tf^e ws^led'up door you must open« You will also 
be required to wrench away the bars of iron and covering of lead 
from the secon^ W^ftdo^ i^ ^he right bfl^d•" 
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" Why not open all the windows ? " demanded the clerk. 

" Because such are the orders I received, when entrusted with the 
care of the premises." 

" And who gave you these orders ? " 

" My father, who received them from his father, who was so di- 
rected by the master of the mansion. When I shall have ceased to be 
guardian here, and the property will have passed into other hands, the 
new proprietor will use his own pleasure in future orders and arrange- 
ments." 

"All right," said the clerk, considerably surprised at what he 
heard : then, addressing the masons, he added, " Now, then, my wor- 
thies, just come here and listen a bit, — undo that door; and then 
wrench away the iron and lead coverings from the second window on 
the right." 

While the workmen proceeded to execute their orders under the 
inspection of the notary's clerk, a carriage stopped before the parte- 
cocMre, and Rodin, accompanied by Gabriel, entered the house in 
the Rue Saint-Franfois* 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE HEIR. 



Samuel opened the door to Gabriel and Rodin« 

The latter said to the Jew, — 

" You, sir, are the guardian of this house ? " 

" Yes, sir," replied Samuel. 

** This gentleman, the Abb6 Gabriel de Rennepont," said Rodin, 
pointing to his companion, " is one of the descendcmts of the Renne- 
pont family." 

"So much the better, sir," said the Jew, almost involuntarily, 
struck as he was with the angelic countenance of Gabriel, for the 
nobility and serenity of mind of the young priest was legible in his 
look, and on his pure and white brow, already encircled with a mar- 
tyr's crown. 

Samuel contemplated Gabriel with curiosity, mingled with kind- 
ness and interest ; but, soon perceiving that his Silent observation 
became embarrassing to Gabriel, he said to him, — 

" M. rAbb6, the notary will riot arrive until ten o'clock." 

Gabriel looked at him with a surprised air, and replied,; — 

"What notary, sir?" 

" Pere d'Aigrigny will explain that to you," said Rodin, hastily i 
and then, addressing Samuel, he added, " We are J rather soon. Ca& 
we not wait somewhere for the arrival of the notarv ? " 

" If you will be so good as come into my abode," said Samuel, *^ I 
will shew you the way. ' 

" I thank you, sir, — most willingly," replied Rodin; 
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<< Follow me> then, gentlemen, if you please," added the old man. 

A few moments afterwards, the young priest and the socius^ pre- 
ceded by Samuel, entered into one of the rooms which the latter 
occupied on the ground-floor of the side of the house which was to- 
wards the street, and looked on to the court-yard. 

" The Abb6 d'Aigrigny, who has been M. Gabriers tutor, will be 
here shortly, and inquire for us," added Rodin. *< Will you be so good, 
sir, as conduct him hither ? " 

<< I will be sure to do so, sir," said Samuel, leaving the room. 

The socius and Gabriel remained alone. 

The excessive gentleness which usually pervaded the handsome 
features of the missionary and endued them with so much attraction 
were, at this moment, succeeded by a remarkable expression of 
sadness, resolution, and sternness. Rodin, who had not seen Gabriel 
for some days, was deeply occupied with the alteration he observed in 
him, and which he had remarked in silence during their drive from the 
Rue des Fortes to the Rue Saint-Fran9ois. 

The young priest wore, as usual, a long black cassock, which ren- 
dered the transparent pallor of his features the more conspicuous. 
When the Jew had left the room he said to Rodin, in a firm voice, — 

" Will yoa tell me, sir, now, why for several days I have not been 
allowed to speak to his reverence. Father d*Aigrigny, and wherefore 
he has chosen this house to grant me this conversation ? ** 

" It is impossible for me," said Rodin, coldly, " to reply to these 
questions. His reverence will be here shortly, and will no doubt 
explain to you. All I can tell you is, that our reverend father has this 
interview as much at heart as yourself ; and, if he has selected this 
house for the conversation, it is because you have an interest in being 
here. You know that well, although you have affected some astonish- 
ment in hearing the guardian mention a notary.'' 

So saying, Rodin fixed a scrutinising and unquiet look on Gabriel, 
whose face expressed nothing but surprise. 

<< I do not understand you," he replied to Rodin. *' What interest 
can I have in being here in this house ? ** 

^* Once more, it is impossible but that you must know," replied 
Rodin, still fixing his eyes on Gabriel. 

<< I^repeat, sir, that I am utterly ignorant of it," he responded, almost 
hurt at the obstinacy of the socius. 

" Then what did your adopted mother come to say to you yester- 
day ? Why did you venture to admit her without having first ob- 
tained the authority of the H. F. d'Aigrigny, as I learnt this morn- 
ing ? Did she not speak to you of certain family papers found on 
you when she discovered you ? " 

" No, sir," said Gabriel ; ** at that time the papers were handed 
by my adopted mother to her confessor, and subsequently they passed 
into the possession of the R. F. d' Aigrigny. For the first time for a 
long while I now hear these papers referred to." 

^* Then you pretend, that it is not on this subject that Fran^oise 
Baudoin came to converse with you yesterday ? " replied Rodin, per- 
tinaciously, and laying a slight emphasis on each word. 

** ThiS| sir, is the second time that you seem to doubt what I 
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affirm/' said the young priest, gei)tly» reprewipg an impatient feding. 
*^ I assure you that I speak the truth/' 

<< He luiQW9 nothing," thought Rodin, for be knew well enough 
Gabrier^ sincerity to have the least doubt ai^r so positive a denial. 

<< I believe you," replied the <ochi« / << but the idea occurred to me 
when I w^ trying to seek some motive strong enough to induce you 
to transgress Uie orders of the R* F. d'Aigrigny as to the close con'* 
finement which he had ordered you — a confinement which excluded 
all communication from without. Moreover, contrary to all the re- 
gulations of our house, you closed your door, which ought always to 
remain open, or half open, in order that the mutual surveiUanc^ which 
is prescribed to us may be rendered more easy. I could not accomit 
for your severe ofience against discipline, but by the necessity of a very 
important communication with your adopted mother," 

<<It was to a priest, and not to her adopted son, that Madame 
Baudoin desired to speak," replied Gabriel, gravely ; ^' and I considered 
it right to hear her : and if 1 closed my door it was because she was 
in the act of confession." 

<< And what bad Fran9oise so pressing to confm to you ? *' 

*' That you will know presently when I tell it to his reverence^ if 
he will allow you to be present to hear me," replied Gabriel. 

The missionary said these words in a tone so decided, that a long 
silence ensued. 

We will remind the reader that Gabriel had been, up to this time, 
kept by his superiors in the most complete ignorance as to the import* 
ant faipily interests which demanded his presenoe in the Rue &iint» 
Francois. On the evening referred to, Franfoise Baudoin, absorbed 
by her grief, had not thought of telling him that the orphans ought 
abo to be present at the same meeting ; and, had this occurred to her, 
the express commands of I>agobert would have prevented her from 
speaking of this circumstance to the young priest. 

Gabriel was thus entirely ignorant of the family ties whidi bound 
him to the daughters of Marshal Simon, Mademoiselle Cardoville, 
M. Hardy, Prince Djalma, and Couche-tout-Nu. In a word> if he 
had been toldi at that moment, that he was the heir of M. Marius de 
Rennepont, he would have believed himself the sole deeoendant of this 
fs^mily. 

During the interval of silence which succeeded his conversation 
with Rodin, Gabriel looked through the windows of the room at 
the masons employed in taking down the stones that blocked up the 
door. This first operation terminated, they began to loosen and detach 
the iron bars which supported a sheet of lead on the exterior part of 
the door. At this instant the Pere d'Aigrigny, introduced by Samuel, 
entered the apartment. 

Before Gabriel had turned round Rodin had time to say, in a low 
voice, to the reverend per^, — 

<<He knows nothing; and there is nothing to fear from the 
Indian." 

In spite of his assumed calmness, the featuresi of P* d'Aigrigny 
were pale and contracted, like that of a gamester who i« oa the poini 
pf seeing ^ ga^ deter^mined on whkh his very exisitenca dtpendsw 
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Up to this time ererf thing had frnvonred his icheinefi and the designs 
of the society, but still he could not think without dread of the four 
hours which had jet to intervene before the fated hour arrived. 

Gabriel turned round, and the P. d*Aigrigny said to him, in an 
affectionate and cordial voice, going towards him with a smile on his 
lips, and extended hand^ — 

'^My dear son, it has cost me much to refuse you until this 
moment the conversation you have requested since your return. It 
has been not less painful to order you into solitude for some days. 
Although I have no explanation to give you on the subject of the 
6rders I have given, 1 yet wish you to understand that I have only 
been acting for your interest" 

<<It is my duty to believe your reverence," replied Gabriel^ 
bowing. 

The young priest felt, in spite of himself, a vague emotion of fear ; 
for, up to the time of his departure for his mission in America, the 
P. d'Aigrigny, to whom he had made the formidable vows, which 
bound him irrevocably to the Society of Jesus, the Pdre d*Aigrigny had 
exercised over him that fearful influence which, emanating from des- 
potism, compulsion, and intimidation, destroys all the powers of the 
mind, and leaves it inert, trembling, and terrified. 

The impressions of early youth are ineffaceable, and it was for the 
first time since his return from America that Gabriel had met with 
the P^ d*Aigrigny ; and thus, although he did not experience any 
failure in the resolution he had made, Gabriel regretted that he had 
been unable, as he had hoped, to assume fresh strength from the 
unreserved conversation he had proposed having with Agrioola and 
Dn^^pbert. 

Pdre d*Aigrigny knew mankind too well not to have observed the 
emotion of the young priest, and to have suspected the cause of it. 
This impression appeared to him a favourable augury; and he, in con- 
sequence, redoubled the suavity, tenderness, and amenity, reserving to 
bimsdf, if it were necessary, the power to assume another mask. He 
said to Gabriel, as he sat down, whilst the young priest remained 
respectfully standing, as well as Rodin, — 

^* You desire^ my dear son, to have an important conversation with 
me?" 

^< Yes, father," said Gabriel, lowering his eyes, in spite of himself, 
before the sparkling and full grey eyes of his superior. 

** I htfve also matters of the deepest interest to tell you. First 
listen to me, and then you shall speak." 

'< I do listen, father." 

** It is now about twelve years, my deai; son," said the P. d*Aig- 
rigny, affectionately, " since the confessor of your adopted mother, 
addressing himself to me, through the intervention of M. Rodin, called 
my attention towards you by speaking to me of the astonishing fi^ogress 
you were making in the school of the blt>therhood. I learned that 
your admirable oonduct, your gentle and m^est character, your pre- 
cocious tmderstanding, were worthy of the utmost interest : from this 
moment our eyes were directed towards you. At the end of some 
time, seeing that your conduct still continued meritorious, it seemed to 
me that you deserved a better destiny than that of an artisan, and 
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therefore your adopted mother was spoken to, and, by my interference, 
you were admitted gratuitously into one of the schools of our order, 
and thus a burden the less weighed upon the excellent woman who had 
adopted you; and a child who had already created such exalted ex- 
pectations received from our paternal hands all the benefits of a reli- 
gious education. This is so — is it not, my dear son ?" 

" Perfectly true, father," replied Gabriel, lowering his eyes. 

<< As you grew up, excellent and rare .qualities developed them- 
selves in you, — ^your obedience, your gentleness, were admirable and 
exemplary. You made rapid advances in your studies. I was at that 
period ignorant of the career which you would ultimately adopt ; but 
I was assured that, in whatever path your destiny might be cast, you 
would remain always a beloved son of the church. I was not deceived 
in my expectations ; or, rather, my dear son, you have surpassed them. 
Learning, in friendly confidence, that your adopted mother ardently 
desired to see you take holy orders, you generously and religiously 
responded to the desires of that excellent woman to whom you owe so 
much. But, as the Lord is always just in His rewards. He has willed 
that the most touching proof of gratitude which you could give to your 
adopted mother should be also divinely profitable, since it leads 
you to enter amongst the members militant of our holy church." 

At these words of P. d'Aigrigny, Gabriel could not repress a move- 
ment when he recalled the bitter confidence of Fran^oise ; but he re- 
strained himself, whilst Rodin, standing up, and resting his elbow at 
the chimney-corner, continued looking at him with singular and oon« 
centrated attention. 

Pere d'Aigrigny resumed, — * 

" I will not conceal from you, my dear son, that your resoltttion 
filled me with joy. I saw in you one of the future lights of the 
church, and I was most desirous to see it burn in the midst of oar 
society. Our trials, so hard, so painful, so numerous, you underwent 
courageously. You were judged worthy of belonging to us, and after 
having taken, at my hands, the irrevocable and sacred oath, which 
binds you to our society for ever, for the great glory of the Lord, you 
desired to answer to the appeal of our holy father, to the souls of good 
will, and to go and preach as a missionary* the Catholic faith amongst 
barbarians. Although it was most painful to us to separate from our 
dear son, yet we felt bound to accede to his pious desires, and you 
went forth a bumble missionary, returning to us as a glorious martyr, 
and wc were justly proud of having you amongst us. This rapid 
sketch of the past was requisite, my dear son, in order to arrive at what 
follows ; for it was necessary, if the thing were possible, to unite still 
more closely the bonds that join you to us. Listen to me then atten- 
tively, my dear son, for this is confidential, and of the highest import- 
ance, not only for you, but also for our society " 

" Then, father," exclaimed Gabriel, interrupting the P. d'Aigrigny, 
quickly, " I cannot — I ought not to hear you I " 

And the young priest became deadly pale, and it was evident, from 
the alteration in his features, that a violent struggle was passing within 
him ; but, soon resuming his first resolution, he raised his head and 

* The Jesuits recognise in missions only the initiative of the Pope with respect 
to their company. 
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gave a steady look itt P. d' Aigrigny and at Rodin, who gaised at him 
mute with surprise, and resumed, — 

<'I repeat to you, father, that if it is respecting confidential matters 
of the company, it is impossible that I can hear you." 

" Really, my dear son, you cause me great astonishment I What 
ails you ? Your features are altered — you are deeply excited I Pray 
speak, and without fear. Why would you not hear me further ?" 

"1 cannot tell you, father, until — until I have myself also referred 
rapidly to the past, such as I have now viewed it for some time. You 
will then comprehend, father, that I have no longer any right to your 
confidence, for very soon an abyss will, doubtless, separate us." 

At these words of Gabriel it is impossible to paint the glance which 
Pere d' Aigrigny and Rodin rapidly exchanged. The socius began to 
bite his nails, fixing his irritated and reptile gaze on Gabriel, whilst 
Fere d'Aigrigny became livid, and his forehead broke out into a cold 
sweat. He asked himself with alarm if, at the moment he reached the 
goal, the obstacle would be raised by Gabriel, in whose favour all other 
obstacles had been got rid of. 

There was desperation in the thought, yet the R. P. repressed his 
emotions admirably, remained calm, and replied, with afiectionate 
unction,— 

<^ I can never believe, my dear son, that you and I shall ever be 
separated by an abyss, if it be not the abyss of grief which I should 
experience firom some severe trial of your health and salvation : but 
speak, I hear you." 

*^It is, indeed, some twelve years since, my &ther," resumed 
Gabriel with a firm tone, and becoming bolder as he proceeded, " that 
by your care I was received into a college of the Company of Jesus. 
I entered it afiectionate, frank, and confiding, and here were all these, 
the best instincts of my youth, fostered. Thus, on the day of my 
arrival, the superior said to me, pointing to two lads a little older 
than myself, ^ Those are the companions you will select, and you three 
will take exercise together. The rule of the house forbids two persons 
to converse together; the rule also requires that you should Ibten 
attentively to sdl your comrades say, in order that you may tell it to 
me again, for those dear children may, without knowing it, have bad 
thoughts, or meditate the commission of some faults : so, if you love 
your companions, you must tell me of their improper inclinations, in 
order that my paternal remonstrances may spare them punishment by 
preventing their faults. It is better to prevent than to punish.' " 

" Such, most truly," said P. d' Aigrigny, " is the rule of our houses, 
and the language held to all the pupils who present themselves." 

<< I know it, father," resumed Gabriel, with bitterness ; '< and three 
days afterwards, poor, submissive, and credulous infant, I in my sim- 
plicity became the spy over my comrades, listening to and retaining their, 
.conversation, which I afterwards detailed to my superior, who praised 
my zeal. What I was compelled to do was unworthy, and yet, God 
knows, I believed that I was fulfilling a labour of charity. I was 
happy to obey the orders of a superior whom I respected, and to whose 
words, in my infantine faith, I listened as I should have listened to 
those of God. Afterwards, when one day I had been guilty of an 
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ittfitction (If the rttle of the botHie^ tlie fidperior said to tnei < Jfy dMi^ 
^(m Aave deserved severe punishment^ bui ^tm sMl b§ jbrgivm ififoiH 
can iUfprUHB nne (ofyowr comrades in the MxfMfaUU which jfOtt yourself 
have committed;** and, for feat this blind obedience, this excitement to 
iiifohningf based on personal interesty should^ iri spite 6f myself, 
appear hateful to me, the superior added, > I speak to jou, my child, 
in the interest of the salvation of your oompanion, for if he escape 
punishment he will become habituated to evil with impimity, whilst, 
in Surprising him in his ^ult, and drawing down on him a wholesome 
chastisement, you will have the twofold advantage of aiding iil his 
salvation and of removing from yourself a punishment deserved, but 
for which your 2eal in delecting yoiir eonirade will obviate the 
necessity.*" 

^'No doubt," said Father d'Aigrigny, more and mbre alarmed at 
the language of Gabriel ; ^* and, in truUi, my dear son^ all this is in strici 
conformity with the established rule of oar colleges and the habits of 
the members of our society, who mutually dbnouncb bach oraKft 

FROM PURE BROTHERLY LOVE AND RECIPROCAL CHARITY, ANII tOR 
THEIR GREATER SPIRITUAL ADVANCEltENT, MORB ESPECIALLY WHEN 
COMMANDED OR REQUESTED BY THE 8UPBRI0R FOR tHB ADVANCE* 

MENT OF THE GLORY OF GoD." f 

^* I know it I " exclaimed Gabriel ; ^* I well ktow that it was in 
the name of all that is good, pare, and hloly, I was encouraged to do 
wrong I " 

<^ My dear son," said D'Aigrigny, striving to conceal hb n^idly 
increasing terrors beneath an appearance of wounded dignity, *^ these 
terms and mode of expression from you to me wtt, at lei^ somewhat 
strange 1" 

At this moment £,odin, qtiitting his leaning position beside the 
chimney-piece, commenced pacing the chamber with hurried step^ 
biting his nails, as usual when greatly excited. 

*^ I am pained, my dear son," continued D'Aigrigny, ^^ to be obliged 
to remind you that you are indebted to our order for the education yoa 
have received." 

*^ Yes, I am not likely to forget it/' replied Gabriel. ^* And wfalit 
^ere the results of the evil lessons I received ? Hitherto I had become 
ft spy upon those of my own age from disinterested motives, but by the 
of ders of my superior I had advanced another step in the unworthy 
task allotted me — I had become an informer, a treacherous tale-bearer^ 
to escape a merited punishment I Yet such was my trusting, my 
humble confidence in the directions of those set over me, that I con- 
tinued, in all innocence of heart and intention, to perform a doubly 
hateful part. Yet once, I must confess, tormented by v&gue scruples, 
the expiring efforts of a mind whose generous impulses were being 
stifled within me, I asked myself whether the charitable and religions 
fnotives ascribed as the aim of all these mean acts of spying and reveal, 
hig were sufficient to absolve my conscience from the crime of com* 

* lliese obligations of espioiuge and abominable mcentives to informing are the 
bases of tl^e education given by the reverend fathers. 

f These words are copied literally from the Coratitatioris des JisniteSf ExanitA' 
Giniral, vol. ii. p. 29. £dit. Paulin. 
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mitting them. I laid my doubts and fears before the superior, who 
answered, ^ That it was for me to obey, not to scrutinise, and that to 
him alone belonged all the responsibility of ray actions.' " 

" Go on, my son," said D'Aigrigny, yielding, in spite of hiraself, to 
a deep gloom and dejection. *' Alas I I was right to endeavour, 
as I did, to oppose your voyage to America.'* 

*^ And Providence decreed that in this new, free, and fertile country, 
a singular chance should open my eyes as to the past and present," 
exclaimed Gabriel. *' Yes, it was in America that, quitting the iBombre 
abode in which passed so large a portion of my youth, finding myself, 
for the first time, face to face with the Divine Majesty, in the midst of 
the immense forests I had traversed, — it was there that, awe-struck and 
overpowered before so much magnificence and grandeur, I took an 
oath." But — " interrupting himself, Gabriel resumed : << I will speak fur- 
ther of this oath hereafter ; but, believe me," added the missionary, 
in a tone of deep sorrow, << it was a fatal, a miserable day, when 
I found myself compelled to mistrust and accuse those I had so long 
respected and venerated. Yes, father, you may believe me," pursued 
Gabriel, fixing his humid eyes on D'Aigrigny ; ^^when I say, my grief 
and desolation of heart were not on my own account only." 

**1 know the excellence of your heart, my dear son," answered 
D'Aigrigny, whose hopes revived as he perceived the deep emotion of 
Gabriel. '' I fear you have been led astray, but confide in us as your 
spiritual directors, and I trust we shall strengthen your faith, which 
unhappily appears shaken, and dissipate the darkness which obscures 
your view: for, alas! my son, in your illusion you have been induced 
to mistake some deceitful glimmerings for the pure light of day." 

While D'Aigrigny was thus speaking Rodin stopped, took a pocket- 
book from his pocket, and wrote upon it a few lines. 

Gabriel's countenance became paler and paler, while his emotion 
increased with each word he uttered; for, since his return from America, 
he had learned to know with what formidable power the sect from 
which he sought to separate himself were endowed : but this revelation 
of the past, seen through the medium of a more enlightened present, 
being the excuse, or rather the cause of the determination so boldly 
expressed by the young priest to his superior, made him desire, can- 
didly and boldly, to speak out, however great might be the anger he 
incurred by so doing. 

He therefore proceeded, in a voice tremulous with agitation, — 

" You well know, father, that the close of my youth, that happy 
period of innocent afiection and confiding light-heartedness, was passed 
by me in an atmosphere of constraining dread and mistrustful espion- 
age. Alas I how was it possible for me to indulge in one moment's 
burst of confidence or tenderness, when I was constantly enjoined 
never to meet the eye of the persons to whom I spoke, lest they 
should be able to read on my countenance the impression their words 
might have made on me — to carefully conceal my own feelings, while 
I scrupulously observed and listened to all that was said or done in 
my presence ? Thus I reached my fifteenth year. By degrees, the 
very few visits I had been permitted to pay (though always in the pre- 
sence of one or other of the brothers of the community) to my adopted 
mother and brother were entirely suppressed, the better to shut my 

34 D 
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heart against every sweet and tender Ceding ; dull and spiritleBB^ I 
remained a dose inmate of this gloomy abode, while I daily fek 
myself more completely separated from the loving, active worlds I 
longed to mingle in, and to breathe the free m of nneonstrained 
liberty. My time was divided between a mass of nseless^ mutilated 
studies, without either aim or end, and long tedious hours spent in tke 
performance of religious minutiss and devotional exorcises ; but 1 ask 
you, father, was any attempt ever masde to kindle in our young hearts 
one spark of Christian love and benevolence by repeating words 
imbucMl with tenderness and heavenly goodness ? Alas I mo. Instead 
of that Messed command given by our gracious Redeemer, 'Xove ^ 
one another/ they seem to have substituted, ^ Mittmuiy stuped ye om 
another* Did we ever hear the slightest reference nsade to our 
country, or the preservation of its liberty? No I— oh no I for soeh 
themes would have stirred up our youthM blood, and made oar hearts 
beat with a vigour and animation unfit for such mere icy machines as 
ourselves to know or experience. To our hours of study and rdi- 
gious exercise succeeded, as the only recreation allowed, a measufed 
monotonous walk of three abreast—never two ; because, with threes a 
mutual espionage might be carried on,* and because between two 
persons a friendship more easily springs up, and one of those noble 
and inspiriting attachments might be cemented which makes the 
world cease to be dreary, and gives a quicker throb of pleasure to 
the heart. Heart I What should the mere automata of others' wiUs 
have to do with hearts ? So, by continual suppression of every fond 
and generous feeling, I sunk into the mere machine my superiors 
desired to see me ; lUl feeling seemed stultified^ gone I During the last 
six months I had not once beheld either my brother or adopted 
mother ; at length they came to visit me in the collie : a few years 
back, and my heart would have leaped with joy at their beloved 
presence, and I should have received them with tears at»d embraces ; 
but now my eyes were dry, my heart cold and insensible^ My mother 
and brother quitted me heartbroken at the change they pereeived in 
my whole manner ; the sight of their deep and affectionate grief pained 
me, even in spite of the apathetic indifference into which I had sunk, 
and I even felt horror-struck and alarm at the frigid insensibility I had 
permitted to take possession of me since I became an inhabitant of 
this living tomb. Terrified at the change wrought in myself I wished 
to escape from the bonds that held me while there was yet time, I 
spoke to you, father, of the choice of some pursuit by which I might 
earn my bread ; for, during the time of my rousing from the cold 
thraldom in which coercion and restraint had plunged me, I seemed 
to hear from afar the hum of busy, happy life, the whisperings of dear 
and peaceful affections, pointing to domestic joys, the fruits of honest 
industry. Oh I how my heart swelled at the bright visions thu» con- 
jured up, and how I longed for free, unfettered liberty of word and 
action I how many noble imputes came rushing over my mind, bidd&g 
me shake off the mean, unworthy part, I was enacting, and rouse 

* Such is the stricfness of this regulation in all Jesuitical colleges, that if three 
pupils are walking together, and one of the party should quit his companions for an 
instant, the remaining two are obliged to remove at a distance from e^ch other, Imfond 
the reach rf hearing each other^s voice ; and so remain till the return of the t]iird. 



myself into the creature God intended man to be when He breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life I At last, I felt persuaded that, by 
so doing, alone should I erer regain the peace of mind and satisfaction 
of soul which seemed now to fly me more each day I dragged on my 
weary chain. I told j'ou, father, while kneeling before you and 
bathing your knees with my tears, that I could be perfectly happy if 
permitted either to foHow a military life or that of an artisan ; then 
it was you informed me that my adored mother, to whom I owed my 
Kfe rfor she found a starving outcast, and, poor herself, divided with 
me the bread she laboured to obtain for her own child — the greatest 
sacrifice a mother could make) — then it was," eontiitned Gabriel, hesi- 
tating and looking downwards (for his was one of those noble natures 
which could feel called upon to blush and experience a sense of 
shame for the very acts of baseness and dishonour of which they them- 
selves are the victims), •* it was then, father," continued Gabriel, with 
renewed embarrassment, ** that you told me my adopted mother had 
but one end, one desire, which was *' 

" That of seeing you take orders, my dear son," replied D'Aigrigny, 
** since that good and pious woman believed that, by securing your 
salvation, her own would likewise be assured ; but that she durst not 
ask it of you, fearing lest you might suppose her desire arose from 
interested motives " 

" Enough, father I " said Galmel, interrupting D'Aigrigny with a 
movement of irrepressible indignation. ^ It is most painful to me to 
bear you persist in such a mistatement — Franfoise Baudoin never 
entertained sueh a wish ! ** 

" My dear son," replied D'Aigrigny, mildly, " you are somewhat 
hasty in your eonclusions. I tell yon, positively, that the sole thought 
and desire of your adopted mother was soch as I have represented — 
that of seeing you enter holy ordere." 

" Only yesterday, father, she told me alL Both she and I have 
been mutually deeeived." 

** Then, my son," said D'Aigrigny, in a stem voice, " it appears 
that you give the assertion of your adopted mother the preference over 
mine? 

^ I beseech you, father," said Gabriel, casting down his eyes, " to 
spare Bie a re^ly as painful for you to hear as for me to utter." 

** Will you then explain," said D'Aigrigny, anxiously, " what it is 
you mean to ■ " 

He wa» interrupted by the entrance of Samuel, saying, — 

^ There is a middle-aged person requesting to speak with M. 
Rodin." 

" I am M, Rodin," answered the sociusy much surprised. ^^ I am 
much obliged to you ibv letting me know." 

Then, before he MIowed the Jew out, he gave to D'Aigrigny some 
words, written in pencil on a leaf torn f^om his podcet-book. Rodin 
then quitted the r«Nmi, not a little disquieted, and wondering much 
who could be the person who had come in search of him to the Rue 
Saint-Francois. ... 

D'Aigrigny and Gabriel were now left quite alone.. 
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CHAPTER V. 

RUPTURE. 

P^RE D*AiGRiGNY, plunged in a mortal anxiety, had mechanically 
ireceived Rodin's note, and held it in his hand without thinking of open- 
ing it. He asked himself, with alarm, what conclusion Gabriel would 
arrive at, after all these recurrences as to the past. He dared not 
reply to his reproaches, as he feared to irritate the young priest, in 
whose heart at this moment rested interest so deeply important. 

Gabriel could not possess any thing of his own, according to the 
constitution of the Society of Jesus, and, moreover, the R. P. had 
taken care to obtain from him, in favour of the order, an express 
renunciation of all the property which might at any time revert to him; 
but the commencement of this conversation seemed to announce so 
serious a modification of GabrieFs views, with respect to the society, 
that they might be resolved to break the ties which bound him thereto, 
and, in this case, he was not legaUy bound to fulfil any of his under- 
takings.* In fact, the act of donation was virtually annulled, and at 
the very moment of being so felicitously realised by the possession of 
the immense fortune of the Rennepont family, the hopes of the P. 
d'Aigrigny were completely and for ever destroyed. 

Amidst all the perplexities under which the R. P. had sufiered 
during the time his hopes had been excited concerning this heritage, 
none had been more entirely unforeseen, more terrible. 

Fearing to interrupt or question Gabriel, P. d*Aigrigny awaited in 
silent terror the result of this conversation, which threatened so much 
ofill. 

The missionary resumed,— 

" It is my duty, father, to continue this exposi of my past life up 
to the moment of my departure for America. You will understand 
directly why I impose this task upon myself.*' 

P. d*Aigrigny made him a sign to continue. 

" Once informed of the pretended desire of my adopted mother, 
I resigned myself to it at every sacrifice, and 1 quitted the gloomy 
walls in which I had passed a portion of my childhood and my early 
youth, to enter into one of the seminaries of the society. My reso- 
lution was not dictated by an irresistible vocation for the church, but 
from a desire to acquit a sacred debt to my adopted mother. How- 
ever, the real spirit of Christ's religion is so full of inspiration, that I 
felt myself reanimated and excited by the idea of enforcing the ador- 
able precepts and example of the Divine Saviour. In my thoughts, 
instead of resembling the college in which 1 had lived until then under 
strict discipline, a seminary was a blessed spot, where all that was 
pure and invigorating in an evangelic brotherhood was applied to 



* The statutes formally set forth that the company may eject from its bosom such 
members as it may Consider useless or dangerous ; but a member is not allowed to 
break the bonds which bind him to the company if the latter think it to their inteiest 
to retain him. 
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common life ; where, for instance, they incessantly preached the ardent 
love of humanity, the ine&ble sweetness of mercy and tolerance ; 
where they interpreted the immortal word of Christ in its most exten- 
sive signification, its fullest sense ; where, in fact, the mind was pre- 
pared by the habitual expansion of the most generous sentiments, for 
that glorious apostleship whose aim is to soften the rich and happy as 
to the anguish and sufferings of their fellow-men, by laying bare before 
them the fearful sufferings of afflicted humanity, — a sublime and holy 
morality, which none can resist when it is preached with the eyes full of 
tears and the heart running over with tenderness and love." 

As he uttered these last words with deep emotion, Gabriel's eyes 
were suffused with tears, and his face animated with angelic beauty. 

<^ Such is in truth, my dear son, the spirit of Christianity ; but 
it must, before all things else, be studied and explained literally," re- 
plied Pdre d' Aigrigny/ '^ It is for this purpose that the seminaries of 
our company are especially devoted. The interpretation of the letter 
is a work of analysis, discipline, submission, and not a work of heart 
and sentiment." 

"I discovered that but too soon, father. On my entrance into 
this new house, I saw, alas I all my hopes at once crushed ; my heart, 
momentarily expanded, soon again contracted, when, instead of the 
centre of life, affection, and youth, of which I had dreamed, I found in 
this seminary, so cold and chilling, the same repression of every gene- 
rous impulse, the same unbending discipline, the same system of 
mutual betrayal, the same mistrust, the same invincible obstacles to 
every tie of friendship : thus, the warmth which had been moment- 
arily excited in my soul was weakened, and I gradually fell into the 
habit of an inert, passive, and mechanical existence, which a pitiless 
authority regulated with mechanical precision, just as they would re- 
gulate the inanimate movements of a clock." 

** Because order, submission, and regularity, are the first princi- 
ples of our society, my dear son.'* 

** Alas, father I it was death, and not life, which was thus laid 
down in rules. In the midst of this destruction of every generous 
principle, I gave myself up to the studies of the schools and of theo- 
logy. Gloomy and sinistrous studies they were; cautious, menacing 
or hostile knowledge, which always excited ideas of peril, struggle, 
and warfare, and never produced thoughts of peace, progress, and 
Uberty." 

"Theology, my dear son," said Pere d'Aigrigny, with a stern air, 
" is at once a buckler and a sword ; a buckler to defend and cover the 
Catholic faith — a sword to assail heresy." 

" Yet, father, Christ and His apostles were ignorant of this dark 
science, and yet at their simple and touching language men were re- 
generated, and liberty succeeded to bondage. The Gospel, that di- 
vine code, is surely sufficient to teach. men to love one another. 
But, alas I far from making us understand this language, they tell us 
but too constantly of religious wars, enumerating the seas of blood 
which have been necessarily shed, to be agreeable to the Lord to 
drown heresy. Such terrific instruction rendered my lifo still more 
gloomy. In proportion as we approached the term of youth our con- 
nexion with the seminary took a still more embittering character ; our 
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jealousies and mupieioiis urere alwftjs jsoreaang. Tiie hMt of iiiiitndiy 
informiog against each otker \mng applied to moce serioiis matters, 
engende^ bitter hatoed aikUdeep resentment. I was neitiier better 
nor worse than the lest: all broken for yeara -to the iron yo^e ^ 
passive obediaice, debarred from all action, froooL all free wiU, iium- 
ble and trembling iiefore our fluperior, we alike presented a pale, 
mournful, and dejected aj^iearanoe. At last I took orders ; and, 
once become a priest, you induced me, father, to ^iter into the Com<r 
pany of Jesus ; or raUier, I found myself insenstbly, and almost uncon- 
sciously, led to this ^letermination — I know not how : for so long a 
time my will had not beloaged io me. I underwent every examina- 
tion ; and the most ieriible was decisive. For many months I lived 
in the silence of tny cell, obsarving with resignation the strange and 
mechanical exercise which you had ordered to me, falser. Exoept 
your reverence, no one approached me for a long space of dme— ^lo 
human voice but yours fell upon my ear : at night I sometimes expe- 
rienced vague terrors : my mind, weakened by fasting, austerity, and 
solitude, was then impressed with frightful visions ; at other times, on 
the contrary, I felt a depression) filled with a kind of quiescence, be- 
lieving that by pronouncing my vows I should deliver myself for ever 
from the burthen of will and thought. Then, I abandoned myself to 
an overwhelming torpor, like those unfortunates who, surprised in a 
snow-storm, yield to the bewilderment of the cold, which results in 
homicide. I awaited the fatal moment ; and then, father (according 
as the discipline ruled it), stifling in my ^genyy* I hastened the 
moment of accomplishing the last act of my expiring will : the vow of 
renouncing the exercise of my own will.'' 

^^ Recollect, my dear son,'' said P. d'Aigrigny, pale, and a prey to 
his increasing agony of mind, <^ recollect that, on the eve of the day 
apppinted for the taking your vows, I offered to you, according to the 
rule of the c(»npany, the privilege of renouncing your connexion 
with us, leaving you completely free, for we do not accept any but 
those whose call is voluntary." 

^< True, father," replied Gabriel, with painful bitterness ; '< when 
exhausted, overcome by three months of anxiety and trials, I was 
utterly prostrated, incapable of motion even, you opened the door of 
my cell, and said to me, < If you desire it, rise and go forth*— ^ou are free 
to do so.' Alas I my strength had ^entirely left me, the sole desire o£ 
my soul, deadened and so long paralysed, was the repose of the tomb, 
and i consequently pronounced those irrevocal^e vows, and fell back 
into your hand a very corpse!" 

<< And up to this period, my dear son, you have «ever fiiOed in 
your corpse-like obedience, as it was indeed termed l^ «ur glorious 
founder, because the more entire this obedience the more is lAiesteemed 
as meritorious." 

Afifcer a moment's silence, Oabriel con^ued,— <- 

<< You had always concealed from me, father, the leal -ends of the 
society into which I had entered. The entire abaodonmeBt of my own 

^ * This expression is from the text. It is expressly desired by the constitution fbat 
this decisive moment of proof shoidd be e^ibited, and then to basten theprononncin|p 
of the vows, 



vnSl, wiii^wlui to fane fulijeoted iotally to my «uperion^ wm demanded 
of me for the greater glory of God. My vows once pronounced^ I was 
ill your hands^ \wi a i^dBikt and complying tool ; but you told me that 
I should be ^auployed in ,a holy, beautiful, and vast work; and, father, 
I believed you — how could I do otherinse ? I waited, and then a sad 
event came to change my destiny-— a severe illness, caused by 



^< My son I " exolaimed P*Aigrigny^ interrupting Gabriel, ^< it is 
useless to recall those ciroumstjEuices." 

" Excuse me, father ; but I must recall every thing. I have a 
right to be understood, and I will not pass in silence over any facts 
which have disclosed to me the immutable resolution which I have taken 
to annouoce to ypu r-" 

*^ Speaks then, my son," said Pere d'Aigrigny, frowning, and evi- 
dently drea^VB^ to hear what the young priest was about to relate, 
whose obeeksy b#)re p^e as ashes, were now suffused with a scarlet 
Uush. 

** JSiji months b^ore vij departure for America," replied Gabriel, 
lowering his eyes, ^ you informed me that I was destined for confession, 
and^ to pr^iMure me fyr this holy ministration, you gave me a certain 

book rrr^'* 

Gabriel again hesitated, and his cheek was still more deeply dyed 
with ced* Pjere d'Aigrigny could hardly repress a movement of impar 
tience mdfLogsv* 

\f You gave m^ a certain book," resumed the young priest, making 
a strong and evident effort over himself — '^ a book containing questions 
which a confessor was to address to young men, young girls, and 
married women, when they presented theinselves at the tribunal of 
penitence," said Gabriel, shuddering at the recollection. '*! shall 
never forget that fearful moment. It was in ihe evening. I retired to 
my chamber, carrying with me this volume, composed, as you had in- 
formed me, by one of our fathers — by a holy bishop.* Full of respect, 
of confidence and faith, I opened those pages. I was instantly seized 
and overwhelmed with shame, horror, and amazement. I could scarcely 
dose that abominable volume with my tremblii^ hand. I ran to you, 
my &ther, accusing myself for having involuntarily cast my eyes over 

* It is impossible for us, out of respect to our readers, to give, even in Latin, an 
idea of this infamous book. M. Genin, in bis bold and excellent work, Ves J^suitet 
et de V University, sajs thus : — . 

'' 1 fiacl great embarrassment in beginning this chapter ; it treats of a book which 
it is impiMsiUe to translate, and difficult to quote literally, for the Latin bravos dacencj 
with too much shamelessness. I must dsk for the indulgence of the reader, and I 
promise, in return, to spare him as much of its obscenity as possible." 

Fnrtiier, in allndiog to the questions imposed by the Compendium^ M. Genin ex- 
daims, with generous indignation, *' What, then, are the conversations which paas in 
the confeasioiiBl betwepn tto pnsst and a maaried woman 1 I dare not apeak more oa 
mispou^t. 

The authpr of p6couverte% d^un Bibliophiie, after having literally quoted a great 
nuBiber of pasaagaB from this horrible catechism, says, — 

^ My pan ^fefuaes to sat down more amply this encyelopiedia of all that is most 
IbnL X have ^ven a jremorse, which alarms jne, for liaving already gone so far. I say 
to mvself in vain thttt I hs?^ only copied. 1 still feel the horror one has after having 
touched poison. Yet this my horror gives me courage. In the church of Jesus 
Christ, according to tiie admirable order eatahUshed hyGod, the greater the evil when 
it is error, the esore pron^t, the more efficacious, the remedy. The holiness of mo« 
jrality cm^ l^.^n^Mi^ered, hut truth wil} r^ its voice and wi^ be htwd/' 
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these nameless pages which, by mistake^ you had placed in my 
hands *' 

<< Again, recollect, my dear son," said P. d'Aigrigny, with a serious 
air, ^* that I calmed your scruples by telling you that a priest, destined 
to know all under the seal of confession, must be told every thing, 
know every thing, in order to be able to appreciate every thing ; that 
our company imposed the reading of this Compendium as a classic work 
for young deacons, to the seminarists, and the young priests destined 
for the confessional." 

<' I believed you, father ; for the habit of passive obedience was so 
powerful within me, discipline had so deprived me of all power of self- 
examination, that, in spite of my horror (with which I reproached my- 
self as a serious sin), I took back the book to my chamber and read it. 
Ah, father I what a fearful disclosure was this of the criminal extent of 
luxury, so refined in its wickedness I I was in the vigour of life, and, 
until then, my ignorance and God's help had alone sustained me in my 
fierce struggles against my senses. Oh, what a night ! — what a night I 
as, in the deep silence of my solitude, shuddering with fright and con- 
fusion, I spelled over this catechism of monstrous, gross, and incredible 
debaucheries I As the obscene pictures of horrible lubricity presented 
themselves to my imagination, until then chaste and pure, you know 
my very reason seemed to fail me — yes, and completely left me ; for, 
whilst I desired to flee from this infernal book, still devouring curiosity 
impelled me, breathless and distracted, to pei^use these infamous pages, 
until I thought I should have died with confusion and shame. 

'^ You speak of this work in blamable language/' said P. d'Aigrigny, 
with severity. << You have been the victim of a too lively imagination, 
and to that you must attribute this sad impression, produced by a work 
excellent and irreproachable of its class, and, moreover, authorised by 
the church." 

" And thus, father," replied Gabriel, with deep bitterness, ** I have 
not the right to complain that my imagination, until then pure and 
unsullied, has been for ever stained by monstrous ideas that I could 
never else have suspected, for I doubt if those who can abandon them- 
selves to such horrors ever come to ask for absolution from a priest? " 

<< Those are questions of which you are not a competent judge," 
replied D'Aigrigny, angrily. 

" A tedious illness succeeded this terrific night, and often, as I was 
told, it was feared that my reason was destroyed. When I recovered, 
the past appeared to me as a painful dream. You told me then, 
father, that I was not yet fitted for certain functions. It was then that 
I asked you, with earnest entreaties, to allow me to go on a mission to 
America. After refusing my prayer for a long time, you consented, 
and I departed. From my infancy I had always lived, in college or 
the seminary, in a state of perpetual restraint and subjection, and, by 
force of accustoming myself to lower my head and eyes, I had, as it 
were, become unused to contemplate heaven and the splendours of 
nature ; thus, then, what deep and holy joy did I experience, when I 
found myself all at once transported into the midst of the imposing 
grandeurs of the sea — when, during our voyage, I saw myself between 
ocean and sky! I seemed then to have left the thick and heavy 
darkness, and for the first time for many years I felt my heart beat 
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freely in my bosom I For the first time for many yean I felt myself 
master of my faults^ and I ventured to examine my past life, as from 
the height of a mountain one gazes into an obscure valley below. 
Then strange doubts arose in my mind. I asked myself by what right, 
for what purpose, my will, my liberty, and my reason, had so long 
been repressed and fettered down, since God had endued me with 
liberty, will, and reason ? but I said to myself that perhaps the ends 
of this great, beautiful, and holy work, to which I was bound, would 
one day be unveiled to Jjae^ and recompense me for my obedience and 
resignation." 

At this moment Rodin returned. 

Pdre d'Aigrigny inquired of him by a meaning look. The sociug 
approached, and said in a low voice, so that Gabriel could not hear,-— 

'< Nothing important : they only came to tell me that the father of 
General Simon had arrived at the manufactory of M. Hardy I *' 

Then, looking at Gabriel, Rodin seemed to inquire of P. d'Aigrigny, 
who looked down with a troubled air. However, recovering himself, 
he addressed Gabriel, whilst Rodin again leaned on his elbow against 
the chimney. 

*^ Continue, my dear son, I am most desirous to know the resolu- 
tion at which you have arrived." 

" I will tell you instantly, father. I reached Chariestown. There 
the superior of our establishment, to whom I communicated my doubts 
as to the ultimate aims of our society, undertook to explain to me ; and 
with fearful franlLuess he did disclose to me those aims to which 
tended, perhaps, not all the members of the company, for a great many 
shared my ignorance, but the aims which its chiefs have pertinaciously 
pursued since the foundation of the order. I was thunderstruck. I 
read the Casuists, and then, father, I had a new and fearful revelation, 
when, at each page of those books written by our fathers, I read 
excuses for justification of robbery^ slander^ violation^ adultery^ perfuryy 
murder^ regitcide.* When I thought that I, a priest of God, of charity, 
justice, pardon, and love, belonged henceforward to a company whose 
chiefs professed such doctrines and glorified themselves thereat, I took 
an oath before God to break for ever the bonds that bound me to it ! ** 

* This statement is quite within the bounds of truth. These are the extracts 
from the Compendium for the use of the seminaries, published at Strasbourg in 1843, 
'under the title, Dieouvertet d*un Bibliophile : we shall find that the doctrine of the 
reverend fathers was sufficient to alarm Gabriel. 

Perjury. 

" It is asked how far a man is bound, who has taken an oath in a fictitious 
manner, and to deceive t" — Answer : " He is bound to nothing at regards religion ; 
beeaute he ka$ not taken a real oath: but he is bound, by justice, to do what he has 
sworn in a fictitious manner, and to deceiye." 

> 

Violation* 

" He who, by foree, threat, fraud, or importunity of his prayer, has seduced a 
?irg^n without any promise of marriage, is bound to indemnify the young girl and her 
parents from all the wrong which may result to them, by giving her a dowry, in order 
that she may marry ; and by marry ii^ her himself if he cannot indemnify her other* 
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At these ww4m of GaMel, Pite ijlAignffkf a^d BLo^a ff ^ h^ggj 
ftiookoftenror: aH wMloflt--^tMr^]»y Jba4MQPkped4;h^mI . 

GabiicAy deqdj moved hf the recoUeotiQips lie Jhad awat^aaad, did 
QOt perceive thk movemeiiit of tbe B* P« 4Ad tbe mmunt wd .con- 
tinuedy*-- 

^ In spite of my reeolutioQ. fikther^ to Jteave fthe coii(M4iy^ tiie dis- 
covery I kad Hiade was cle^y diatresaing to sue. Abl believ:e me^ 
for a just and good mind nothing is more ijri^tful than to ha.ve to 
renounce that which it has long respected, and tp sever frcon it* I 
suffered so greatly, that when I thought of the dangers of my missiou 
I hoped, with secret joy, that God would recall me, perhaps, to him- 
self under these circumstances ; but» on the contrary^ Ije has watched 
over me with providential care." 

As he said these words, Gabriel shuddered a^ he irem^nbered the 
mysterious female who had saved his )ife in i^eripa. Afte^ a 
moment's silence he thus continued, — 

« My mission terminated, I returned hither, iiirther resolv^ to 
beseech you to restore me to liberty, ito release me from my vows. Very 
frequently, but in vain, I have begged to have an interview with you : 
yesterday Providence vouchsafed that I should have ^ lengthened 
conversation with my adopted mother, from whom I learnt the 
stratagem that had been employed to compel ^oe to take h<>ly ^mlers — 
one ol the sacrilegious abuses which is made ef eodfefwiio]^ by employ- 
ing it to confide to other persons the orphuQs whoip a dyi^g mother 
had confided to the hands of a worthy soldier, ^to^ mu^ undor.- 

wiie. If, however y hit crime has remained absolutely a secret, it is mere frobahle that, in 
conscience, the seducer is not bound to any repamtkm." 

AduUenf, 

" If any one has guilty intercourse with a married woman, not becatae she it Mar- 
ried, but because the is handsome, thus obstructing the circnmstanoe of marriage, •tfau 
connexion, according to many authors, does not constitnte the fin of adultery, but is 
onlj fiimple impurity." 

Suicifie* 

** A doctor orders a Carthusian, stricken with a serious malady, the use of meat, as 
a^ECEs&vBY REMEDY TO Avoip CERTAIN DEATii ; .is he boond to oboy his doctor I "—. 
Answer : This question has been one of co»,trovertv : byt a NECiATivfi 4ocisi.on.appe9CS 
to tts most probable ; and is, therefore, most ^x^ertfamopgi^t tl^e tipaohers." 

Robbery, 

" Robbery is excusable when it constitutes a concealed compensation, by which 
the creditor carries off secretly the, property of l^is debtor to an amount equal tp what 
is due .to him/* - • - 

Murder, 

" It is certain that it is permissible to kiH a robber to presenre posaemioiis neces. 
sary to life ; because, there the aggressor attacks not only our property, but indirectly 
our life also. But it is doubtful if it is peimisaible to kill him who unjustly attempts 
to carry ofFproperty of great importance not necessary to life, if this property cannot 
be deteded With anocesa. Tbe affirmative appears jnoat proftoMff. The reason 
being, that charity doit not require that M.wy one «ft«Wd wndergc « mvere.lote rf kit goodt 
to preterve the life of hit nmghbour" 

M iQ regieide, read Saaohae, &c« ^ &c* 



stand, father, tbat if I could have hesitated for a moment to break 
my bonds, what I learnt yesterday would have made my decision 
irrevocable. But, at this solemn nioneBt, father, I must tell you that 
I do not accuse the whole company. There are many simple, cre- 
dulous, confiding men, like myself, who are, doubtless, amongst its 
members. In their blindness, passive instruments ! they are ignorant 
of the ot^ect to which they are impelled and instrumental « and I pity 
them, and will pray Id God to enlighten them as Be has enlightened 
ine." 

^* Thus, then, my son,*' said the Pere d*Aigri^y, rbing, livid and 
aghast, ^' yott come to ask xne to sever the ties which bind you to the 
company?^' 

<< I do, father ; I have taken an oath at your hands^ and I pray of 
you to absolve me of that oath*" 

<< TbuSy then, my son, you understand, that all the engagement 
freely taken in former days by you should be considered as vain and 
dissolved ? " 

«* Yes, Ai^er." 

<< Thus, then, my son, there will henceforward be nothing in 
common between you and ,our society ? '* 

'^ No, father, as J wish to be r^eased from jny vows.'* / 

'^ But yotu know, my son, that the company may release yoi^ but 
jmi eannot release yourself £rom it ? " 

^^ The step I have taken, &ther, must prove to you the importance 
I attach to my oatJbb since I .came to you to asik to be released from it 
Still, even if you refuse me, I aball np longer .consider myself bound 
e^tk^ in .the eyes of Qod or man." 

*' It is perfectly clear," said P. d'Aigrigny to Rpdin; and hi^. word^ 
expired on bis lips, so deep was his despair. 

SuddaiJiy, whilst Gabriel, with his eyes fixed on the ground, was 
awaiting the reply of P. d'Aigrigny, who was mute and motionless, 
Rodin appeared struck with a sudden ideao when he perceived that 
the R. P. still held in his hand the note he had written in pencil. 

The socius quickly approached P. d' Aigrigny, and said to him in 
aiow tone^ and with an air of doubt and alarm, — 

" Have you not read my note.? " 

^' I had not thought of it," replied the R. P. mechanically. 

Rodin appeared rto make a great efibrt over himself tp repress an 
impulse pf <violeiit anger, and then said -to P* d'Aigrigny, in a cabn 
ton.e,<-*« 

"Read it, then " 

Scaroely Jiad the R. .P. cast hk eyes on the billet than « .audden ray 
of hope lighted up his countenance, till ^en so utterly despairing, wd 
pressing the hand of the socius, with an expression of .dei^ gratitude 
he«aid(t0kimj-^ 

" You are right, Gabriel is ours." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE RETURN. 

PiRE d'Aigrigny, before he addressed Gabriel, reflected deeply : 
his countenance, hitherto so dejected, gradually became more serene. 
He appeared to meditate, calculating on the effects of the eloquence 
which he was about to employ on a theme so admirable, and of such 
certain effect, as that which the socius, struck with the danger of their 
position, had written rapidly with his pencil, and which in his trouble 
the R. P. had at first neglected. 

Rodin resumed his post of observation near the chimney, where 
he leaned on his elbow, after having thrown on the R. P. d'Aigrigny 
a look of disdainful and angry superiority, accompanied by a very sig- 
nificant shrugging of the shoulders. 

After this involuntary manifestation, fortunately unperceived by 
the R. P. d'Aigrigny, the corpse-like countenance of the socitu re- 
sumed its icy calm : his placid eyelids, a moment raised in anger and 
imjratience, fell, and half veiled his small dull eyes. 

It must be confessed that Pdre d'Aigrigny, in spite of his elegant 
and flowing language, in spite of the attractions of his face and his en- 
dowments as an accomplished and refined man of the world, — Pere 
d'Aigrigny was often surpassed and controlled by the pitiless firmness, 
the devilish cunning and depth of Rodin, that repulsive, dirty, meanly 
clad old man, who, however, but seldom quitted his humble character 
of secretary and mute auditor. 

The influence of education is so powerful, that Gabriel, in spite of 
the formal rupture which he had provoked, felt still intimidated by the 
presence of Pere d'Aigrigny, and awaited with deep anguish the reply 
of the reverend father to his formal and direct request to be released 
from his former oaths. 

His reverence, having, no doubt, skilfully combined his plan of 
attack, at length broke silence, and heaving a deep sigh, and giving to 
his countenance, recently so stern and irritated, a touching expression 
of tenderness, said to Gabriel, with an aflectionate tone, — 

^' Pardon me, my dear son, for having so long kept silence, but 
your sudden determination took me so utterly by surprise, and created 
so many painful emotions, that I required some moments to collect 
myself, and endeavour to penetrate the cause of your desire to sever 
from us ; and I believe I have detected it. Have you, my dear soa^ 
reflected well on the importance of this step ?" 

" Yes, father." 

^' You have absolutely decided on abandoning the company, even 
in opposition to my wishes ? " 

^< It will be painful to me, father ; but I am resolved upon it" 

" It must, indeed, be painful to you, my dear son ; for you freely 
took an irrevocable oath ; and that oath, according to our statutes, 
would enjoin you not to quit the company but with the consent of 
your superiors." 

^' Father, I was then ignorant, as you know, of the nature of the 
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engagement I entered into ; but now, better informed, I ask to with- 
draw ; my only desire is to obtain a curacy in some village far from 
Paris. 1 feel an irresistible vocation for such humble and useful func- 
tions, for there is in the country so much dreadful misery, so much 
profound ignorance, as to all which tends to ameliorate the condition 
of the agricultural labourer, whose existence is as wretched as that of 
the Negro slave. For, what is his liberty? what his instruction? 
Oh I it seems to me that, by Divine assistance, I could, as a village 
curate, render some service to my fellow- creatures I It would, there- 
fore, be painful to me, father, to have you refuse me what " 

" Oh, make your mind easy, my son," replied P^re d'Aigrigny, 
^^ I do not propose to contend any further against your desire to sepa- 
rate from us." 

" Then, father, you release me from my vows ? " 

^^ I cannot do that of myself, my dear son ; but I will write im- 
mediately to Rome to request the authority of our general." 

" I thank you, fether I " 

** Soon, therefore, my dear son you will be delivered from those 
bonds which weigh upon you ; and the men whom you differ from 
with so much bitterness will not the less continue to pray for you, that 
God may preserve you from any further wanderings. You believe 
yourself severed from us, my dear son, but we shall never consider 
ourselves as severed from you : we do not thus rend asunder the ties 
that bind us in habits of paternal attachment. We consider Ourselves 
as ever obliged to our fellow-creatures by the very benefits which we 
have heaped upon them. Thus, you were poor and an orphan ; we 
extended our arms towards you, as much for the interest which you 
really deserved, my dear son, as to spare a very heavy expense to that 
worthy woman your adopted mother." 

"Father I" said Gabriel, with restrained emotion, "I am not 
ungrateful." 

" I am willing to believe so, my dear son : during the long years 
we gave you, as to our beloved child, the bread of soul and body ; 
to-day you desire to sever from, to abandon us. Not only do we 
consent, now that I have penetrated the real cause of your rupture 
with us, but it is my duty to release you from your vows." 

" Of what cause do you speak, father ? " 

*< Alas, my dear son, I can understand your fear I At this 
moment dangers threaten us — you know that well " 

" Dangers, father I " exclaimed Gabriel. 

"It is impossible, my dear son, that you can be ignorant that, 
since the fall of our legitimate sovereign, our natural supporter, revo- 
lutionary impiety becomes more and more menacing and we are over- 
whelmed with persecutions. Thus, my dear son, I understand and 
appreciate, as I should do, the motive which, such being our position, 
induces you to desire to separate from us " 

** Father!" exclaimed Gabriel, with equal indignation and anguish, 
" you do not think so of me — you cannot think so I " 

P^re d'Aigrigny, without any attention to Gabriers protestation^ 
continued the imaginary picture of the dangers of the company, 
which, far from being in peril, was already beginning to resume its 
malign influence. 
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^ Ofa, if ourMNfer w«re n all-fNywerfid as it waur a few jream nmel" 
resamed P. d'Aigrigny; ^i£ it were sovroiiBded bj the rei^ct and 
honiage which the ^thful owe to it^ in spite of tiie many a^miudhle 
calumniea with which we am panned, perimpo then, my dear aon^ we 
migiit have hesitated to resign to joe those oaths jott hare attie^ to 
haye openedi yonr eyes to the l^ht, to haire snatched yoa fsom the 
fiUal vertigo to wfaieh yoa are a prey : bat now^ when we ate feeble, 
oppressed, threatened on all sides, it is oar daty, it is our charity, aot 
to make you partake^ by force, of the perils from which yoa have the 
sagacity to withdraw yoorself." 

Saying these words, Pere d*Aigrigny east a sapid glance at his 
sociuSf who replied by an approving sign, accompanied by a gestare 
of impatience, which seemed to say, Quick I proceed — proceed! 

Gabriel was aghast* There was not in the world a more generous, 
more devoted heart than his, and we may judge of his feelings when he 
heard this interpretatton put apon his resdlation. 

<< Father," he replied, with a voice full of emotiott and eyes filled 
with tears, ^yoar words are cruel — unjusty for you know I am no 
coward ! '' 

^< No," said Rodin, in his harsh and sarcastic tone, addressing him^ 
self to P. d' Aigrigny, ^^ your dear son is pvudent I " 

At these words of Rodin Galnriel started ; a slight colour sufibsed 
his pale cheeks, his large blue eyes glistened with generous indignatioB, 
and then, faithful to the precepts of resignation and Christian humility, 
he subdued the sensation of anger, bowed his head, and, too much 
moved to reply, was silent, and wiped the tear that trickled from 
hb eye. 

This tear did not escape the soeiu»f who saw in it a fevourable 
symptom, and again exchanged a look of satisfaction with P. d'Aigngny. 

The latter was then on the point of touching on Ae vital qaestion, 
and, in spite of himself and his usual self-control, his voice wia abghtiy 
tremulous^ when, in a manner encouraged, impelled by a look from 
Rodin, who became extremely attentive, he said to Gabriel, — 

'* Another motive also compels us not to hesitate in releasing yo« 
from your oaths, my dear son-'— it is^ a qoestioa of extreme delicacy. 
You have, probably, learnt yesterday from your adopted noother that 
you were, perchance, called to an inheritaace, of whose value I am 
ignorailt." 

Gabriel raised his head quickly, and said to P. d*Aigrigny, •— 

" I have already declared to M. Rodin that my adc^ted mother 
only spoke to me of scruples of conscience, and I am igaovant, utterly 
ignorant, of the existence of the inheritance of which you speak t» 
me, father* ' 

The expression of indifference with which the young priest pro* 
uounced these last words waft remarked by Rodin. 

" Well, then," replied D' Aigrigny, " you are, I mn willing to believe, 
ignorant of this^ although all appearances prove the contrary; and 
prove, indeed, that the knowledge of thi» inheritaace is active ia 
making you dCHre to separate from us^*^ 

^' I do not understand you, father." 

<' Still, what I say i» simple enough. I say, that your ruptare with 
us has two motives : in the first place, we are thre$kteneds and jott 
think it prudent to leave us 
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•^Fatherl" 

*< Allow me to eofidtide, my dear son, asd te proeeed to tlM lecowi 
motive ; if I am deceived, yott will say to. Tie ftiets ai^ these >-*-At 
a former perved^ and is tke snppoeitkm that your family, of whose 
fate you ate ignorant, might leave yon some property, yon had, 
in return for the eare which the company had taken of yoo, — yon 
had made^ I say,, a gift of any future property that might fkll to yoo, 
not to na, but to the poor, whose born guardians we are." 

^^Well, fs^her?" inquired Gabriel, still ignorant whither this pre- 
amble tended* 

^' Well, my dear son, now that you are certain of enjoying some 
means, you desire, no doubt, in separating from us, to annul the dona- 
tion conceded by yon in former days." 

'< To speak clearly, you perjure your oath because we are per- 
secuted, and because you wish to take back your giils," added Rodin, 
in a harsh voice, as if to expose at once, in as plain and brutal a man- 
ner as possible, Grabriers position to the Company of Jesus. 

At this infamous accusation, Gabriel could only raise his bands 
and eyes to Heaven, and exclaim, with dolorous* agony, " Alas I 
alas I" 

Pere d'A^rigny, after having exchanged an understanding glance 
with Rodin, said to him in a stem voice, in order that he miglrt appear 
to feel annoyed at Ins rude interference, — 

<< I think you go too fer : our dear son would have behaved in the 
base and eowardly way yoo describe, if be had been informed of his 
new position as heir ; but, as he affirms the contrary, I must believe 
him in spite of appearances^" 

*< Father," said Gabriel, pi^, full of emotion, trembling, and yet 
subduing his painful inclignation, ^< I thank yoo for suspending your 
ju<%menty at least No^ 1 am no coward ; for God is my witness, that 
I was ignorant of the dangers which your company runs : no, I am no 
coward, no, I am not avaricious ; for, Gt)d is my witness, that it is but 
this moment that I learn from you, father, that it is possible I may be 
called on to receive an inheritance, and that ■ ■ ■■ " 

^' One word, my dear son : I have recently learned this fact by the 
merest chance in the world," said P^re d'Aigrigny, interrupting 
Gabriel ; << and that^ thanks to the family papers which your adopted 
mother had handed to her confessor, and which were confided to us 
when you entered our collie. A short time before your return 
from America, whilst classifying ihe archives of the company, your 
name fell umkr the hand of oUr R« P., the procurenr ; the entries 
were examined, and then we discovered that one of your paternal 
ancestors, to whom this house in whidi we now are belonged, left a 
will, which is to be op>ened at noon this day* Yesterday evening, we 
still deemed you as bdonging to us ; our statutes will it tibatwe should 
not possess any thing of our own : you had complied with these 
statutes, by a gift in favour of the patrimony of the poor, which we 
administer. It was then no longer you, but the company, who, in my 
person, came Ibrward as heir in your place and stead, ftirni^ied with 
your claims, which I have here in due form. But now, my dear sod, 
that you separate from us, it is for you to present yourself : we only 
coiao here as holders of fudds for the poor, to whom you had formerly 
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piously given up all property you might one day possess ; but now, at 
this moment, on the contrary, the hope of a fortune changes your feel- 
ings : you are free to do so ; resume your gifts.*' 

Gabriel had listened to P^re d*Aigrigny with pained emotion, and 
then exclaimed : ** And it is you, father — ^you, who think me capable of 
resuming a donation given freely in favour of the company, to acquit 
myself toward it for the education it had generously given to me? Is it 
you, indeed, who can believe me so infamous as to reclaim my word, 
because I am, perhaps, about to possess a small patrimony ? " 

<< The patrimony, my dear son, may be small-*-perhaps, consider- 
able." 

'< Father r" exclaimed Gabriel, his eyes kindling, with a proud and 
noble indifference, '< were a king's fortune involved in the matter, I 
should speak and act as I now do. I claim a right to be believed ; 
and I now utter my irrevocable determination. You tell me the com- 
pany to which I belong is in danger : I will ascertain the nature of 
the evils which threaten it ; and if I find them imminent, spite of the 
fixed resolve which morcdly separates me from you at the present 
moment, I will wait till the dangers with which you are menaced have 
passed away before I quit the society to which I now belong. As for 
the inheritance you believe me so eager to obtain,.! here formally 
renounce it even as I have previously bound myself to do ; all I ask 
is, that the wealth I care not for may be distributed among the poor 
and needy. I neither know, nor desire to know, if the fortune you 
speak of be large or small ; be it what it may. it belongs not to me, 
but the company. My word once passed is not to be recalled. I 
have already stated to you, father, that my only desire is to obtain a 
humble curacy in some poor village — the poorer the better, because, 
then and there, I feel persuaded I could be useful. Thus, then, I 
have candidly stated how lowly are my wishes, and how unambitious 
the life I seek. Surely I may crave your belief and admission, that 
an individual caring so little for the vain pomps of this world is 
wholly incapable of being instigated by avarice or love of riches to 
recall a gift once bestowed." 

At these words, uttered with all the energy of truth, D'Aigrigny 
had almost as much difficulty to repress his delight as he had endured 
some time previously to conceal his alarm. Still preserving an out- 
ward calmness, he merely said, in reply to Gabriel,— 

"I expected nothing less of you, my dear son;" then making a 
sign to Rodin, expressive of his desire that he (Rodin) should join in 
the attack, the sodtts quickly comprehending the telegraphic glance 
and gesture, quitted his attitude by the fire-place, and, approaching 
Gabriel, leaned upon a table, on which were placed an inkstand and 
materials for writing ; then commencing, mechanically, to beat a tattoo 
on the table with his bony knuckles and dirty, ill-shapen nails, he said 
to D'Aigrigny, — 

'< All this sounds very fine ; but it seems to me that this favourite 
protegd of your reverence's has, after all, merely made a verbal 
promise — a species of undertaking which is worth but very little; 

for " 

" Sir I " exclaimed Gabriel. 

" Allow me to speak/' said Rodin, coldly ; « the law not ehooeiog 
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to recognise the existence of our order, will not take cognisance of 
any donations made in favour of the company ; you may, therefore, 
recall to-morrow what you have bestowed to-day." 

'^ And my oath, so to bestow it ? sir/' inquired Gabriel. 

Rodin looked at him fixedly, then replied, — 

'* Your oath ? Why, you also took an oath of eternal obedience 
to the order, which you vowed never to separate yourself from I And 
yet, to-day, how irksome has that pledge become, and how anxious 
you are to be released from it ! " 

For an instant Gabriel found himself embarrassed by the question, 
but, quickly feeling how false was the comparison instituted by Rodin, 
he arose, and with a calm dignity seated himself before the desk, and 
taking a pen and paper proceeded to write as follows : — 

*< Before God, who sees and hears me — before you, M. d*Aigrigny 
and M. Rodin, whom I take as witnesses of my solemn vow — I here 
renew, freely and voluntarily, the entire and absolute donation of all 
property to which I may be entitled, and which I bestow on the reve- 
rend father D'Aigrigny, as the representative of the Company of Jesus; 
and to him, for the use and benefit of the said company, I, of my 
own free will, resign all inheritance to which I may be entitled, whe- 
ther its amount be great or small ; and here I bind myself never to 
revoke or recall the gift, considering it conscientiously as a just recom- 
pense for past favours, and its accomplishment not only as the mere 
acquittal of a debt of gratitude, but as a pious obligation. 

^' The present bequest being intended to repay past services, and 
aid in assisting the distressed and wretched, can never be affected by 
any future circumstances or events ; and, because I know 1 may be 
legally/ enabled to annul the promise I here make of my own free will, 
I declare that, should I ever, under any circumstances whatever, seek 
to revoke it, I should merit the contempt and abhorrence of every 
good person. 

" In witness thereof, I write this on the 13th of February, 1832, 
at Paris ; at the moment when the will of one of my paternal ancestors 
is about to be opened. Gabriel de Rennepont." 

Then rising, the young priest handed to Rodin the act so formally 
executed without uttering a word. The socius read it with close 
attention; then, cold and impassive as ever, he merely looked at 
Gabriel, and observed, — 

" 'Tis a well-written promise — nothing more." 

Gabriel stood motionless with surprise at this determined boldness 
and assurance on the part of Rodin, who thus ventured to style a. 
deed expressed with so much truth and fervour, and which so un- 
equivocally contained a renewal of his former resignation of all pro- 
perty in favour of the company, a mere written promise of no weight 
or value. 

The socius was the first to break the silence which prevailed by 
addressing D'Aigrigny in his usual tone of calm assurance. 

" One thing is certain ; either your favourite son and protegi here 
intends that the donation he talks of should be absolute, available, 
and irrevocable, or " 

" Sir 1 " cried Gabriel, restraining himself with much difficulty, 

35 E 
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and indigBaQtly interrupting Rodin; ^^ spare yonmelf and me so 
fihameftil i^nd degrading a suspicion." 

" Well, then," observed the still impassive Rodin, ^* ttnee you are 
firmly resolved to make this promise binding, what oli^eotioii can you 
have to cause it to be legally attested ? " 

<< None^ sir," replied Gabriel, bitteriy ; << since neither my written 
words nor oatih can convince you of my sincerity*" 

<< My dear son»" said P* Aigri^ny, gently and affectionately, <^ did 
it refer merely .to a gift you were making in my favour, I should prc&r 
your simple word to any other guarantee you could offer ; but the case 
is not so, I am here, as J before reminded you, merely as the repr&r 
sentative of the company, or rather, as the guardian of the poor, who 
will profit by your generous abandqnmept i we emmot, therefore, for 
humanity's sake, take too many precautions to render the deed strictly 
legal, in order that our poor brethren may enjqy a certainty, instesd 
pf merely possessing a vague hope, subject to be destroyed by any 
change of will or purpose. Besides, the Almighty may call you henee 
at any moment ; and who can answer for it tjiat your heirs may feel 
scrupulous fM» to the fulfilment pf the engagement entered into by 
you?" 

((You are right, father," said Gabriel, mournfully; <^J did not 
think of the probability of death. You allude tP » »■ ■ ■ " 

At this moment Samuel, opening the door of the chamber, iiaid,'^ 

<< Gentlemen, the notary is here ; shall I shew him in ? At tea 
p'clock precisely you will be admitted into the house," 

«< We shall be so much the more pleased to see the notary you 
speak of," said Rodin, << as we have some matters to talk over with 
him : have the goodness to request he will joiq us immediately." 

^< J will go directly and inform him of your r^uest," said Siamuelt 
quitting the room^ 

" Now, then," said Rodin to Gabriel, " here is a notary I if you 
are really in earnest, you may legally attest your written dppuniient in 
his presence, and so relieve yourself of all apprehension for ihe future." 

*<Sir," said Gabriel, <^ whatever may happen, \ shall ever hold 
myself as much bound by what X have ^ere written, and which I beg 
of you, father, to take into your keeping (here Gabriel h^kiuied tQ 
P'Aigrigny the paper he had drawn up), as I can pos^bly do by ^y 
legal or attested document I may sign/ 

" Silence,tmy dear i^on," said D'Aigrigny ; " the notary is here." 

As he spoke tjiese woids, thcf person alluded to entered the 
apartment. 

During the conversation which ensued betweeu the four {persons 
present we will conduct the reader to the interior of the §o long shut- 
up house* 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THB RBD CBAMBBR. 

Thb principal door of the walled house (as Samuel had said) had 
been freed from the masonry, the sheet of lead, and the iron bars 
which had fastened it up, and now its carved oak panels appeared as 
fresh and uninjured as on the day when they had been enclosed from 
the influence of air and time. 

The workmen, after having concluded their work of removal, had 
remained on the steps, as curiously inquisitive as the notary's clerk, 
who had watched over their labours in aiding in the opening of the 
door ; for they saw Samuel come slowly up from the garden, holding 
in his hand a large bunch of keys. 

** Now, my friends,'^ said the old man, when he reached the lower 
step of the flight, ^< your work is finished, and this gentleman's em- 
ployer will pay you ; I have nothing to do but to conduct you to the 
street door." 

" But, I say, my worthy man," exclaimed the clerk, << you would 
not think of such a thing ? We have arrived at a most interesting— *- 
the most curious moment, and I and these good fellows the masons are 
all in a stew to see the inside of this mysterious house ; and you cannot, 
surely, have the heart to send us away ? — that is impossible." 

*^ I regret very much being obliged to do so, sir, but I am com- 
pelled. I must enter first, and quite alone, into the mansion, before I 
introduce the heirs for the reading of the will." 

*< But who gave you such ridiculous and barbarous orders ? " said 
the disappointed clerk. 

« My father, sir." 

*^ A most respectable individual, no doubt ; but, my worthy sir, let 
lis have a look. My excellent guardian ! my capital guardian I " said 
the clerk, "just one peep through the half-opened door." 

" Oh, yes, sir, only just a peep !" added the knights of the trowel^ 
with an eager air. 

" It is very disagreeable to me to refuse you, gentlemen," replied 
Samuel ; ^^ but I will not open this door until I am quite alone." 

The masons, seeing the inflexibility of the old man, descended the 
steps of the stairs reluctantly ; but the clerk made up his mind to dis- 
pute the ground, step by step, and exclaimed, — 

" I am waiting for my employer, and will not quit the place with- 
out him ; he may want me, and whether I remain on the steps or any 
where else, I suppose, is pf no consequence to you, my worthy' 
guardian ?" 

The derk was cut short in his entreaty by hb employer, who, 
from the bottom of the court, called to him, with an air of business, 
saying,-^ 

" Monsieur Piston, quick I come here. Monsieur Piston I come to 
me directly I" 

^' Wlisi the deuce Q»;a he want of m^?" said the elerki quite savage. 
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" He calls me at the very moment when, perhaps, I might have seen 
something " 

" Monsieur Piston," repeated the voice, as it approached, " don't 
you hear me ? " 

Whilst Samuel was shewing the masons out the clerk saw, at the 
turn of a clump of trees, his employer appear, hastening to him bare- 
headed, and appearing very intent on something. 

The clerk was then forced to descend the steps to reply to the 
notary*s call, and went towards him with a veiy ill grace. 

*^ But, monsieur," said M. Dumesnil, <<I have been calling for you 
tbb hour." 

" Sir, I did not hear you," said M. Piston. 

" Then you must be deaf. Have you any money about you ? " 

'< Yes, sir," said the clerk, much surprised. 

" Well, then, go as quickly as you can to the nearest shop where 
they sell stamped paper, and bring me three or four large sheets to 
draw up a deed. Run, for it requires despatch." 

'< I will, sir," said the clerk, casting a look of despairing regret on 
the door of the shut-up mansion. 

Make haste. Piston, will you?" continued the notary. 
I don't exactly know, sir, where to go for stamped paper." 
Here is the person in charge of the premises — I dare say he can 
tell you," replied M. Dumesnil. 

Samuel, who had then dismissed the masons, was just at this mo- 
ment approaching the house. 

" Will you be good enough," said the notary, addressing him, " to 
tell this young gentleman where he is likely to obtain law stamps ?" 

" Close by, sir," replied Samuel ; " at the tobacconist's in the Rue 
Vielle du Temple, No. 17." 

" You hear ?" said the notary, to his clerk ; " you will get what is 
required at the tobacconist's, who lives at 17, Rue Vielle du Temple. 
Come, be quick, Piston I for the deed must be drawn up immediately, 
and duly prepared before the opening of the will — and time presses." 

" I'll attend, sir," answered the clerk, sullenly. " I will be as 
quick as I can." So saying, he followed his employer, who hastily 
returned to the chamber, where he had left Rodin, D'Aigrigny, and 
Gabriel. 

Meanwhile, Samuel, ascending the terrace-steps, arrived at the 
door recently freed by the masons from the brick-work, iron, and lead 
which had enclosed it. 

With deep emotion the old man, after having sought among his 
bunch of keys for the one required, applied it to the lock, and at 
length succeeded in making the door turn upon its hinges. 

As the long-closed portals once again unclosed, a gust of cold, 
damp air, such as might issue from a vault suddenly opened, blew on 
the Jew's face. Unheeding this, Samuel passed on, and having care- 
fully closed and double-locked the door from within, advanced into the 
hall, which was lighted by a sort of fanlight over the door ; but the 
panes had long since lost their transparency, and now wore the ap- 
pearance of ground glass. 

This hall, chequered with alternate diamond -shaped pieces of 
black and white marble, was spacious and lofly^ forming the approach 
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to a wide staircase conducting to the upper story of the building ; the 
walls, composed of smooth, polished stone, exhibited not the slightest 
appearance of damp ; neither did the balustrade of wrought iron, apper- 
taining to the staircase, display the smallest spot of rust. Level with 
the first step was a huge block of grey granite, supporting a statue of 
black marble, representing a Negro holding a stand. for a light. The 
eyeballs of this singular figure were of white marble, and imparted a 
strange look of wildness to the countenance, calculated, as well as the 
whole design, td strike the mind with a feeling allied both to awe and 
terror. 

As the heavy step of the Jew resounded through the vast cupola 
of this vestibule, a melancholy recollection stole over the senses of the 
grandson of Isaac Samuel, as he remembered that in all probability the 
last echoes called forth in that deserted abode had been when his pro- 
genitor had closed the doors, upwards of a century and a half ago ; for 
the faithful friend to whom M. de Rennepont had feigned to sell the 
house had quickly resigned it in favour of the grandfather of Samuel, 
who had subsequently bequeathed it, as his own property, to the dif- 
ferent branches of his posterity. 

To these mournful thoughts which floated in the memory of the old 
Jew, was added the recollection of the vivid light seen that morning 
issuing from the opening formed in the covering of the belvider, and, 
spite of the firmness and resolution of his character, the Jew involun- 
tarily shuddered as, again selecting a key from his bunch, on the label 
of which was written, Ket/ of the Red Salofh he proceeded to open a 
pair of folding-doors conducting to the interior apartments. 

The window, which alone of all the others in the house had been 
opened by the workmen, threw a full and strong light into the apart- 
ment, whose hangings of dark-purple damask did not appear to have 
sustained the least damage from the hand of time ; a thick and rich 
Turkey carpet covered the floor ; large gilt arm-chairs, modelled after 
the S^vre style,' belonging to the age of Louis XIV., were ranged in 
exact order along the walls; opposite the doors of entrance were a 
second pair^ which, like the wainscot and ceiling, were white, orna- 
mented with mouldings and divers ornaments of dark gold. 

On each side of the door were two high stands of buhl- work, richly 
ornamented with designs in brass and iron, supporting splendid vases 
of sea-green crystal ; the window, heavily draped with fringed damask 
curtains, surmounted by a valance cut in sharp points, from each of 
which depended a large silken tassel, was exactly opposite the fireplace, 
with its deep blue marble bordered with bands of wrought brass : 
splendid candelabras, and a clock of the same style as the rest of the 
furniture, were reflected in a large Venetian glass. 

A round table covered with crimson velvet stood inxthe centre of 
the salon. 

Approaching the table, Samuel perceived lying on it a slip of 
white vellum, bearing these words :-— 

*^ I desire that my will be opened in tliis apartment^ and that every 
other chamber is hq>t closed until my last wishes have been duly read. 

« M. DE Rr 

**YeBf** said the Jew, after having contemplated with profound 
emotion the lines so long since traced* '' this agrees precisely with the 
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directiond transmitted to md by my father, for it appean thai tb« othei' 
chambers are filled with objects to which M. de Rennepont attached 
great price, not for their intrinsic value, but for the ciroumstanoes with 
which they were connected, and that the Chamber ^fMaumxTtg is a 
strange and mysterious spot But/' added Samuel, drawing from the 
pocket of his great coat a book covered with black shagreen and fur- 
nished with a lock, from which he took the key previously to placing 
the book on the table, ** here is the cash account, and, according to 
the orders given to my father, I am to place it in this room before the 
arrival of the heirs.** 

The utmost silence reigned around as Samuel laid the important 
volume on the table ; but all at once a circumstance, at once simple 
yet terrifying, roused him from the deep reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

A clock in the adjoining room, in a clear, distinct note of silvery 
strength, sounded the tenth hour of the day '--the very precise time 
by all the surrounding clocks. 

Samuel's natural good sense rejected all idea of perpetual moHofh 
or the possibility of a clock going on unheeded and unattended for 
150 years ; still he could not help asking hin»elf, with as much alarm 
as surprise, by what means this clock had been so long kept going, 
and more especially how it happened to be so perfectly in accordance 
with all the time-keepers of the minute. 

Instigated by a feeling of restless curiosity, the old man was on the 
point of entering this chamber, but, recalling the express prohibitioos 
of his father, reiterated by those few lines traced by the hand of M. da 
Rennepont, and which he had just read, made him stop as he reached 
the door, and listen with almost breathless attention. 

Not a sound, however, was to be heard, save the expiring vibration 
of the hour which had just struck. 

Affcer having long reflected on the singularity of the circumstance, 
Samuel, associating it with the no less extraordinary light he had that 
morning seen through the openings in the windows of the belvider, 
came to a perfect persuasion that the two incidents were intimately 
connected with each other. 

If the old man could not explain the real cause of these singular 
appearances, he at least accounted to himself for them, by reflecting on 
the subterranean communications which, according to tradition, existed 
between the cellars of the mansion and distant places, and mysterious 
and unknown persons might thus have entered two or three timea in a 
century into the interior of this abode. 

Absorbed by these thoughts Samuel drew nigh to ihe chimney, 
which, as we have said, was exactly opposite the Mrindow. 

A bright ray of the sun, piercing through the clouds, shone fully 
on two large portraits placed one on each side of the mantelpieee, and 
which the Jew had not before remaiiced, and which, full-lengths and 
of the size of nature, represented one a female and the other a male« 

By the colouring, at once subdued wid powerful, of these paintings, 
by the bold and eflective touch, it was easy to perceive that they were 
from the easel of a master. 

It would have been, besides, very difficuH to have found models 
more capable of inspiring a great artist. 
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Tb« mmtA aflpMvsd ftom twentjr-^Te id thirty yean of age, and 
had a splendid head of brown hair, of golden hue, which graced a tphile^ 
high, Mid noble ibrehead. Her lleaddresi^ very different from that 
which Madame de Sivign^ had brought into iai^ion daring the reign 
of Louis XIV., reeled, on the contrary, that remarkable style of the 
arrangement of the hair which we obeenre in several of Veronese's 
portraits, being formed by larse bandeaux, whose wavy braids encireling 
the cheeics ^^re surmounted by a mass plaited liice a crown at the 
back of the head ; the eyebrows beautiiVilIy arched over eyes of the 
brightest sapphire hue, whose look, at once haughty and melancholy, 
had, as it were, an appearance of fatality about them ; the nose, very 
thin, ended in nostrils slightly expanded ; a balf«smile, that was almost 
painful, slightly contracted the mouth ; the oval of the face was long \ 
the complexion was pure white, tinted towards the cheeks with a 
slight blush of red ; the set position of the neck and the carriage of 
the head announced a rare mixture of grace and native dignity. A 
sort of tunic, or robe of black and lustrous stuff, made what is styled 
a la viergsf reached up high on the shoulders, and, after having defined 
an elegapt ind graceful shape, fell down over the feet, which were 
entirely hidden by the full folds of the garment. 

The attitude of the lady was full of nobleness and simplicity. The 
head stood out, full of light, and white on a ground of dark grey, 
marbled in the horizon by some purple clouds which rested on the 
blue pei^KS of distant and shadowy hills. The arrangement of the pic- 
tare, as well as the warm and deep tone of the first outlines, which cut 
without any shading into these deepened shadings, made it evident 
that this female was placed on a height whence she could command a 
view of the whole horizon. 

The physiognomy of the lady was deeply and distressingly pen- 
sive, and there was especially in her look, half-raised towards heaven, 
an expression of supplicating grief and resignation, which it might 
have been supposed almost impossible to delineate. 

On the left side of the mantelpiece was the other portrait, as 
powerfully painted. 

It depicted a man of from thirty to thirty-five years, of tall stature. 
A very large brown mantle, with which he was nobly clad, displayed a 
sort of black pourpoint, buttoned up to the neck, on which fell a square 
white collar. The head, striking and full of character, was remark- 
able for its powerful and manly lineaments, which, however, did not 
conceal a masterly expression of suffering resignation, and especially 
of excessive goodness. The hair, as well as the beard and eyebrows, 
were black ; but these last, by a singular caprice of nature, instead of 
being separated and arched round each brow, extended from one tem- 
ple to the other in one single curve, and seemed to mark this man's 
forehead with a black mask. 

The backgronnd of the picture re^nresented a stormy sky, but be- 
yond some rocks was the sea, which seemed to unite its black waves 
with the horizon. 

The sun shining full on these two remarkable figures, which, onoe 
having seen, it was impossible to forget, increased their effect most 
singularly. 

Samnd itartii^ from his reveiie, and looking by chance on theie 
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portraits, was struck with surprise. They seemed as though they 
were alive. 

<<What noble -and beautiful countenances I " he exclaimed, ap« 
proaching nearer, that he might examine them more closely. ** Whose 
portraits are they ? not those of the Rennepont family ; for my father 
told me they were all in the Salon of Mourning. Alas I " added the 
old man, " by the deep sorrow imprinted on their features, they too, 
as it seems to me, might have been placed in the Salon of Mourning.'* 

Then, after a moment's silence, Samuel resumed,-— 

*' Let us now prepare for the solemn meeting, for the clock has 
struck ten.*' 

So saying, Samuel placed the gilded arm-chairs about the circular 
table, and then said with a pensive air, — 

<< The hour is drawing nigh ; and of the descendants of the bene- 
factor of my grandfather, there is but this young priest with that 
angelic countenance. Can he be, then, the sole descendant of the Ren- 
nepont family? He is a priest; and will that race then be extinct 
with him ? Now, then, the moment is come when I must open the 
door for the reading of the will: Bathsheba will lead the notary 
hither. Some one knocks I 'tis the — - ;" and Samuel, after having 
cast a last look at the door of the apartmentin which ten o'clock had 
struck, hurried towards the door of the vestibule, behind which he 
heard voices. 

The key turned twice in the lock, and he opened the folding-doors. 

To his great chagrin he only saw on the steps Gabriel, with Rodin 
on his left;, and the Pere d'Aigrigny on his right 

The notary, and Bathsheba who had conducted them, were behind 
the principal group. 

Samuel could not repress a sigh, and said, bowing as he stood on 
the threshhold of the door, — 

** Gentlemen, all is ready ; you may enter." 



CHAPTER VHL 



THE WILL. 



When Gabriel, Rodin, and the P^re d'Aigrigny, entered the Red 
Chamber, they all appeared differently affected. 

Gabriel, pale and sad, was full of painful impatience. He was 
anxious to get away from the house as quickly as possible, and felt 
relieved from a heavy weight when by a deed, formal in all its clauses 
and arrangements, and duly witnessed before M. Dumesnil the 
notary to the succession, he had transferred all his rights in favour of 
Pere d'Aigrigny. 

Up to this period it had not occurred to the mind of the young 
priest that, in bestowing on him the cares which he so generously re- 
munerated, and in compelling him to the vocation by a sacrilegious 
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lie, P^re d*Aigrigny had in view the securing the full success of an 
infamous and dark intrigue. 

Gabriel, acting as he did, had not in his own mind yielded to any sen- 
timent of exaggerated delicacy. He had freely made thb donation 
several years before, and would have thought it the height of base- 
ness to retract it It was already cruel enough to him to have been 
suspected of this baseness, and no consideration in the world would 
have made him incur the smallest reproach for cupidity. 

The missionary must have been endowed with a rare and admir- 
able nature, for this flower of scrupulous probity had not been 
withered in the bud by the deleterious and demoralising iufluence of 
^his education. But, fortunately, as the cold sometimes preserves 
bodies from corruption, so the frozen atmosphere in which he had 
passed a portion of his infancy and youth had benumbed, but not 
vitiated, his nobler qualities, which were rapidly revived by the vivify- 
ing contact with air and freedom. 

Pere d*Aigrigny, much more pale and excited than Gabriel, had 
tried to explain and excuse his mental disquietude, by attributing it to 
the chagrin which he felt at the rupture between his dear son and the 
Company of Jesus. 

Rodin, calm and perfectly master of himself, saw with silent anger 
the extreme emotion of Pere d'Aigrigny, which might have excited 
strange suspicions in a man less confiding than Gabriel. Yet, not- 
withstanding his apparent sang froid^ the socius was, perhaps, even 
still more intensely impatient than his superior as to the result of this 
important affair. 

Samuel appeared much dejected; no heir but Gabriel presented 
himself. 

Unquestionably the old man felt a lively sympathy for this young 
man ; but the young man was a priest, and with him would expire 
the name of the Rennepont family, and the vast fortune so labori- 
ously accumulated would not now be spread and employed according 
to the desire of the testator. 

The different actors in this scene stood around the circular table. 

At the moment when, at the notary's invitation, they were about 
to sit down, Samuel said, pointing to the register in the black sha- 
green case :•— 

'' Sir, I have been ordered to place that register here ; it is closed, 
but I will hand you the key immediately after the reading of the will." 

'' This circumstance is noted down in a memorandum which ac- 
companied the will, which is here,'* said M. Dumesnil, '< when that 
was deposited, in 1682, with M. Thomas le Semelier, privy councillor, 
notary in the Ch&telet de Paris, and then living Place Royale, 
No. 13." 

So saying, M. Dumesnil took from a red morocco case, which he 
had under his arm, a large and thick envelope of parchment, grown yel- 
low by time. There was a note, fastened by a piece of tape, to this 
envelope. 

** Gentlemen, said the notary, '< if you will be so kind as to sit 
down, I will read this note appended, which directs the forms to be 
observed at the opening of the will." 

The notary, Rodin, Pere d'Aigrigny, and Gabriel, seated than- 
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•dvoi. Tke young pricNit, baring hit back to the numtelpiedet oonld 
not see the portraits. 

Sanuel) in spite of the notary's invitation, remained standing be- 
hind his (the notary's) chair^ who read as follows : — 

'' l&ih February, 1832, mt/ will is to be taken to the Rue Saint- 
Fran^aisy No. 8. 

^< At ten o*clock precisel^f the door (fthe Bed Room on the frovrnd" 
floor shall be opened to my heirs, who, no doubt, will have reached 
Paris long before, in the expectation of this day, and will have had the 
necessary time to have established the proofs of their affinity. 

'' As soon as they are all assembled my will shall be read, and 
when the last sound cf the midday shall have struck, the sueeeesion shaXfi 
be closed and ended to the profit of those who, according to my request^ 
perpetuated, I trust, by being handed down for a century and a half in 
my family from this day forward — wiU home presented themselves in 
person and not by proxies, on the ISth February, before noon^ in the 
Rue Saint-Frangois" 

After after having read these lines in an audible voice the notary 
paused for a moment, and then added, in a solemn voice, — 

^< Monsieur Gabriel-Fran^s-Marie de Rennepont, priest, having 
established by notarial acts his paternal affinity and his rekUionship, a 
cousin by descent of the testator, and being at this hour the sole de^ 
scendant of the Rennepont family who hcupresented himsdfhere, I open 
the wiU in his presence, as has been directed^* 

So saying, the notary drew forth from its envelope the will, which 
had been previously opened by the President of the Tribnnal) with all 
the formalities required by the law. 

The Pere d' Aigrigny bent forward, and, leaning on the table, coakl 
not repress a deep sigh. Gabriel was prepared to listen wi^ more 
curiosity than interest. 

Rodin was seated a little space away from the table, holding his 
old hat between his knees, at the bottom of which, half-concealed in 
the folds of a dirty blue-checked cotton handkerchief, he had placed 
his watch. 

All the attention of the sodus was thus divided between the slightest 
noise he heard without and the slow progress of the hands of his watch, 
whilst his small and angry eyes seemed to desire to hasten the speedy 
so great was his impatience to arrive at the hour of noon. 

The notary, opening the sheet of vellum, read what follows with 
profound attention :«— • 

« HamUt of VilUtaneme, ISih February, 168S. 

^^ lam about to escape, by death, from the shame of the galleys, where 
the implacable enemies cf my family have condemned me as a rekqued 
heretic, 

*^ And, besides, my life is too deeply embittered since my son has died 
the victim of a mysterious crime. 

*^ Dead at nineteen years of age ! Poor Henry ! his murderers are 
unknown f No, not unknown, if I may believe my presentiments* 

'' To preserve my property for my child I had feigned to abjure 
Protestantism, So long as this beloved being existed I have scrupu^ 
lously observed all the Catholic appearances. This deed was most 
hateful to me, but J did it in myckUd^s interest. 
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^ Whm tk^ UtUd iim the emuMhU wag hu^pporiabk to me: 
Twos waickedy and have been aceueed and condemned as a relt^md 
heretic ; my property has been canfiscatedj and I miyeelf condemned to 
the paUeys. 

** Ohy what a terrible time I have endured f 

** Misery and servitude I fierce despotism and reUgious intolerance / 
Ahy how sweet it is to quit life — to see no further ills and griefs ! what 
repose it will be/ 

** And in a few hours I shaU taste that repose. 

^^lam about to dicy and let me, therefore, think of those hekmging 
to mcy who Iwcy or rather wiU Uve, perhaps^ in better times* 

** A sum of 50,000 crowns, deposited with a confidential friendf 
alone remains to me cfaU my wealth. 

<* I ham no other sons, but many relations, exiled over Europe. 

** This sum q/* 50,000 crowns, divided among all my hsnsfolh^ would 
have been but a scanty amount for each. I have otherwise disposed 
rfit. 

**And I have done so tn oonformky with the wise counsel cfa man 
whom I hold in the very highest estimation, for his understanding, his 
wisdom, and his goodness, are almost superhuman. 

" Twice in my life I have seen this man, and under most disastrous 
circumstances / twice have I owed my safety to him : once the safety of 
my soul, once the safety of my body. 

** Alas / perhaps he might have saved my poor child ; but he arrived 
too late — too late ! 

** Before he Uft me he tried to dissuade me from death, for he hnetb 
aU; but his voice was powerless : I experienced too much anguish--' 
too many regrets — too great depression. 

" Is he, then, destined to live f — ishef 

** Yes, I have no doubt but that he is destined to live, in order 
that he may be useful and full (f succour to humanity f and yet life 
oppresses him, for one day I heard him say, in accents of despairing 
weariness, that I never can forget, * Oh, life / life f who will free me 
from theef* 

*^ Is it, then, a burden to him 9 

*^ He has left me, and hisparti$ig words have made me contemplate 
death with calmness. 

** Thanhs to him, my death wiU not be unprofitable. 

^ Thanhs to him, tikese lines, written at this moment by a man who 
in a few hours will have ceased to live, may bring forS^ perchance, 
great things in a century and a half Ah, yes ! great and noble 
things, if my wishes are piously attended to by my descendants, for it is 
to my future race that I thus address myself 

** That they may better understand and appreciate the last wish I make, 
and which I entrust them tofuifU, they who are as yet non-existent and 
in the nothingness into whwh lam about to enter, they must know the 
persecutions €f my family brfore they can avenge their ancestors : but by 
a noble revenge f 

^* My grandfather was a Catholic : tempted less by religious zeal 
than by perfidious counsel, he (affiliated himself, although a layman, to 
a socie^ whose power has always been terrible and mysterious ^^to the 
Society of Jesus.*' 
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At these words in the will, the P. d'Aigrigny, Rodin, and Gabriel, 
looked at each other almost involuntarily. The notary, who did not 
observe this, still continued,— 

'^At the end of several yearsy during which he had not ceased to 
profess for this society the most entire devotion^ he was suddenly en- 
lightened hy fearful revelations as to the secret end which it proposed^ 
as well as to its modes of attaining it* 

" This was tn 1610, a month before the assassination of Henry IV, 

^^ My grandfatkery alarmed at the secret, of which he found himself 
the depositary in spite of himself, and the signification of which was 
made most complete afterwards by the death of the best of kings — my 
grandfather not only broke with die Society of Jesus, but, as his Catho" 
licism altogether appeared to him wholly responsible for the crimes ef 
the society, he abandoned the Romish religion, inwhiek he had hitherto 
lived, and became a Protestant 

<' Irrefragable proofs, attesting the complicity of two members of this 
company with Ravailkic — a complicity also borne out by the crime sub- 
sequently committed by Jean Chdtel the regicide, were in my gramidfaiher s 
hands. 

" Such was the^rst cause of the deadly enmity of this society against 
our family, 

" Thanks to God, these papers are in a place of safety ! My father 
handed them to me, and, if my last wislies are executed, these papers, 
marked A. M. C, D. G,, will be found in the ebony coffer in the Room 
of Mourning in the Rue Saint- Francis. 

^^ My father was thus exposed to bitter persecution : his ruin, his 
death, perhaps, would have been the consequence of them, but for the 
interposition of an angel in a woman* s form, for whom he preserved an 
almost religious worship. 

*^ The portrait of this female, whom I also saw some years since, as 
well as that of the man to whom I have vowed the deepest veneration, 
have been painted by me from memory, and are placed in the Red Chamber 
of the Rue Saint-Francois. Both will be, I hope, the objects of a 
grateful respect to the descendants of my family** 

For some moments Gabriel had become more and more attentive 
to the reading of the will : he thought that by a singular coincidence 
one of his ancestors had, two centuries before, severed himself from the 
Society of Jesus, as he himself had dissevered from it within an hour, 
and that this rupture, dating two centuries back, also gave date to the 
hatred with which the Company of Jesus had always persecuted his 
family. 

The young priest found it no less strange that this inheritance, 
transmitted to him after the lapse of 150 years by one of his an- 
cestors, a victim of the Society of Jesus, should return, by the voluntary 
surrender which he (Gabriel) had just made, to the same society. 

When the notary read the passage relative to the two portraits, 
Gabriel, who, as well as Pere d'Aigrigny, was sitting with his back to 
these paintings, turned to look at them. 

Scarcely had the missionary cast his eyes on the portrait of the 
female than he uttered a loud cry of surprise and almost affright 

The notary stopped reading the will| and looked at the young priest 
with uneasiness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LAST STROKE OF NOON. 



At the cry uttered by Gabriel the notary had suspended the read- 
ing of the will, and Pdre d*Aigrigny bad drawn close to the young 
priest. 

Gabriel, standing up and trembling violently, contemplated the por- 
trait of the female with increasing amazement. 

Then he said in a low tone, and as if speaking to himself, — 

" Is it possible that chance should produce such resemblances ? 
Those eyes, at once so proud and sorrowful, are hers ; and that fore- 
head, that paleness, and those features — yes, those features I" 

"My dear son, what ails you?" said Pdre d'Aigrigny, as much 
astonished as Samuel and the notary. 

" It is just eight months since," said the missionary, with a voice 
profoundly agitated and, fixing his eyes on the picture, "I was in 
the power of the Indians in the midst of the Rocky Mountains. They 
had placed me on a cross, and were beginning to scalp me. I was 
about to die when Divine Providence sent me unexpected succour. 
Yes, it was that female who saved me I " 

" That female ! " exclaimed at once Samuel, D'Aigrigny, and the 
notary. Rodin alone appeared completely unmoved by this episode of 
the portrait, his countenance was contracted with fierce anger, and he 
bit his nails to the quick, as he contemplated with anguish the slow 
march of the hands of his watch. 

" What do you mean ? What female saved your life ? " inquired 
Pere d'Aigrigny. 

" Yes, this female," replied Gabriel, in a lower and almost fright- 
ened tone, " this female, or rather a female who resembles her so com- 
pletely, that, if this picture had not been painted a century and a half 
ago, I should believe that it had been painted for her ; for I cannot 
account for so striking a likeness being the effect of chance. But," he 
added, after a moment's silence, and heaving a deep sigh, " the mys- 
teries of nature and the will of God are impenetrable." 

And Gabriel fell back in his chair quite overcome in the midst of 
a profound silence, which Pere d'Aigrigny soon broke by saying, — 

" It is, in truth, a wonderful resemblance, and nothing more, my 
dear son ; but the very natural gratitude which you felt for your 
benefactress adds to this singular caprice of nature a great interest 
for you." 

Rodin, devoured by impatience, said to the notary, by whose side 
he was sitting, — 

" It seems to me, sir, that all this little romance has nothing to do 
with the will." 

"You are right, sir," replied the notary, again seating himself; 
" but the ftict is so extraordinary, so romantic, as you say, that we 
cannot forbear from partaking of the gentleman's extreme astonish- 
ment" 
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And he pointed to Gabriel, who, leaning his elbow on one of the 
arms of the chair, hid his face in his hands, and seemed completely 
absorbed. 

The notary then continued the reading of the will :— 

" Such have been the persecutions to which my family have been 
exposedfrom the Society rf Jesus, 

" This Society possesses at this time my property by confiscation, 
lam about to cUe, may its hatred be quenched in my deaAf and so 
spare my descendants / 

" My descendants, whose fate is my sole, my last thought, at this 
solemn moment* 

<' TTiis morning I have summoned to me a man of prpbity bmg^ 
tried — Isaac Samuel. He owes his life to me, and every day I r^oice 
that I was able to preserve to the world so honest, so excellent a 
creature, 

" Before the collocation of my property Iso/ae Samuel had always 
taken charge ^it, with as much intelligence as honesty. J have confided 
to him the fifty thousand crowns which a faithful depositary had 
restored to me. 

" Isaac Samuel, and after him his descendants, to whom he wM he- 
gueath this dd}t (f gratitude, will undertake to invest and accumulate 
this sum until the expiration (fthe one hundred and fiftieth year from 
this day. 

<^ This sum thus accumulated must become enormous, andfbrm a 
king* s fortune, \f events are not adverse to its accumulation, 

<< May my wishes be heard by my descendants as to the division and 
employment cf this immense sum / 

<< There arrive, unhappily, in a century and a half, such a change cf 
events, such variations, so many vicissitudes of fortune, amongst the 
successive generations of a family, that probably in one hundred and 
fifty years my descendants will be found to belong to different classes of 
society, and will represent the different social elements of their time, 

" Perhaps there will be found amongst them men endowed with 
greai intelligence, or great courage, or great virtues perhaps learned 
men, names illusiriotts in tear or the fine arts ; perhaps, also, obscure 
artizans, humble tradesmen ; perhaps, also, great criminals, 

'^ Whatever may happen, my most ardent, most anxious desire is, 
that my descendants wiu draw nigh to each other, and re-form my 
family by a dose and sincere union, by putting in practice amongst 
themselves those divine words of Christ, * Lovp one anqtbeb.* 

*^ This union would have a most salutary example; for it aj^pears 
to me, tikat from union, from the association of men tdth one another, 
ought to proceed theftUure happiness of humanity, 

<< The company which has for so long a time persecuted my family is 
one of the most tremendous example rf the immense power cfassocia^ 
tion, even when applied to evil. 

<< TTiere is something so fertile, so divine, in this principle, that it 
sometimes impels to good the worst and most dangerous associations^ 

<< Thus, missions have thrown rare, but pure and noble lights, into this 
dark Society qf Jesus, which was, notwithstanding, foumkd for the de^ 
testable and impious purpose of destroying by a homicidal system cf 
education, all will, all thought, all liberty, all intelligence among^ tk$ 
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people^ in atd» lo deUn^ Aem avmt trtmiUng, mperUiiiouMt hrukdUed^ 
and defenceluft ta Ae detpoium cfiimg$^ wkm Ae eompanif would ?»• 
serve to iUelft m order to govern Aem in Aeir ium kif their mmi* 
feteerre.*' . 

At this pasiage in the will there was i^ new and atrange look ex- 
changed between Gabriel and the Fdre d'Aigrigny. 

The notary resumed : — 

<^ If an aseoeiation pervert a» Ais ti, based an human degrado' 
tion,fBary and deepoHem^ and pursued 6y Ae curse rfAs peoplsy has 
engrafted itself for ages, and frequently governed Ae world by strata^ 
gem and terroTp whai might not an association effect which^ emanating 
from fraternity cmd evangelic love, proposed to et^anchise man and 
woman hind from afl degrading servitudcf and to lead to happiness 
here hekw Ai^c who have hnown in life only the grief and miseries of 
increasing and enriching the soil which had fed Aem— to lighten those 
whom ignorance has deprav^d-^to favour ike free expansion rfaU the 
passions which God in His infinite wisdom, in His ineschaustible 
bounty, has implanted in man, as so many powerful levers — to sanctify 
€dl that emanate^ from Cfod, love as well as maternity, power as well 
as wisdom, beauty as well as genit^ f — to render men, indeed, really 
religious, and profoundly grateful towards their Creator, by giving 
them the knowledge of the splendours tf nature, and their Just share if 
Ae treasures wiA which He has gifted us ? 

*< Ohi n^ Seaven will that, in a century and a half, the descendants 
of my family, faitl^ to the la^t wishes of a heart friendly to human^ 
hind, may Aus unite in a holy community / 

^* j[f Heaven wilif that amongst Aem are charitable souls. Ml of 
commisera^iqn for Aose who suffer^-^elevated understandings, fond of 
freedom — eloqttent and warm hearts, firm characters^"— females %i\inUing 
beauty, mind, and goodness — how productive and great must be the pow' 
erful Mnion of all these ideas% edl Aese influences^ aU these forces, aU 
these attractions, assembled around Ais princely fortunCi which, coneen* 
trated by this association, and wisely regulated, may render practir 
c€dde Ae Vfwtst Utopian schemes ( 

<< What a marvellous source if fruitful thotights and generous im- 
pidses, u?hat salutary and vivifying rays, will incessantly dart from 
Ats centre cf charity, emancipation^ and love ! 

" What great things may be attempted, what magnificent easamples 
given to the world by practice f What a divine apostleship ! In truth, 
what an irresistible impulse towards goad may be impressed on the 
whole if human nati^r^ b^ a family A%is grouped, and thus dispensing 
its means ifacti(m ! 

*^ And then, thcft eutsocicition for good may be capable of combating 
Ae fearful ti^sijciation of which I am the victim, and which, perhaps, 
in a century and a hay', will have lost noAing if its redoubtable in^ 
fiuemoes I 

** Then,, to Ais work of clarhness, restraint, and deepatismi which 
weighs so heavily on the Christian world, my race mtsy oppose a work 
ifUghtt e^spamion, and Uberty^ 

'^ The geniye if good ctnd th^ genius ^evil will be in operation 
faeetofaee. 

^^ fh ^^'vggh w^wM commence^ and Qod would protect the fust. 
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** And in order that the immense pecuniary resources which must 
give so much power to my family should not be exhausted^ but renew 
with yearsy my- heirs attending to my wishes will invest, under the same 
conditions of accumtdation, double the sum which I have bequeathed; 
and then, in another century and a half after them, what a new source 
of power and edition for their descendants ! What a pcrpetusiy af 
effecting good // 

'^ They will Jind^ I sh&uld observe^ in the large ebony chest in the 
Eoom of Mourning, certain ideas draum up Ofi the sutgect of this 
association, 

'^ These are my last unshes, or, rather, my latest hopes. 

^^If I require absolutely that my race should be in person in the 
Rue sSaint'Pranfois on the day qf^ opening of this will. His in order 
that, being united at this solemn moment, they wiU see and hnow each 
other ; and then, perhaps, my words will strike them, and, instead of 
living divided, they will unite : their interests will gain by itf and my 
wish be accomplished, 

*^ Sending as I did, a few days since, to those of my famUy whom 
exile has dispersed over Europe, a medal, on which is engraven the date 
of this meeting of my heirs, in a century and a half from this day, I 
have felt it right to keep secret the real motive, only saying that my 
lineage had a great interest in being present at this meeting, 

" / have acted thus because I hnow the cunning asul pertinaciiy ff 
the company wJiose victim I am ; for if the society could know that at 
this period my descendants wUl divide immense sums, their deep-laid 
schemes, and, perchance, great dangers, would beset and menace my 
family, for sinister orders are transmitted from century to century in 
the Si^siety of Jesus, 

" May this precaution be efficacious I 

*^ May my wish expressed on the medals have been faithfully tram* 
mittedfrom generation to generation ! 

*^ If I fix the day and fatal hour at which my succession will be 
irrevocably closed in favour of those of my descendants who shall present 
themselves in the Rue Saint-Francois on the \^th February, 1832, 
before noon, it is because there must be a limit assigned to all delay, and 
that my heirs will have been sufficiently informed for many years that 
they mtist not fail to be present at this meeting, 

" After the reading of my will, the person who shall be the depo* 
sitary of the accumulation of funds shall declare their value and their 
amount, in order that at the last stroke of noon the sums thus accumu* 
lated shall be revealed and divided amongst the heirs assembled, 

^< ITien the apartments of the house shall be opened. They will see 
therein things worthy of their interest, their pity, and their respecti 
especially in the Chamber of Mourning, 

** My desire is that this house is not sold, but remains furnished as. 
it is, and that it may serve as a place of assembling for my descend-' 
ants, if, as I hope, they attend to my last prayer, 

^^Jf, on the contrary, there is division amongst t?iem — if, instead cf 
uniting to carry out one of the most generous enterprises that ever marh&I 
an age, they yield to egotistical passions — if tJiey prefer a sterile indi^ 
viduality to a prodttctive association*^ if in this immense fortune they 
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o»/y see the means of a frivolous dissipaiion or sordid aecumuiatum^ 
may they he accursed by all those they might have loved, succoured, and 
emancipated; let Ms house be destroyed and rased to the ground, and 
let all these peqpers, of which Isaac Samuel will have left tke inventory, 
be, as weU as the two portraits in the Bed Chamber, burned by iJke 
guardian of the abode. 

^^ I have said. 

^* Now my duty ends, 

^^ In all this I have followed the advice of the fnan I venerate and 
love as the real image of God on earth. 

'* The faithful friend who handed to me tlie 50,000 crowns, the wrech 
of my fortune, alone hnows how I mean to employ them. I could not 
refuse to his friendship, ^rm as I have proved it to be, this proof of con- 
fidence; but, at the same time, I have concealed from him the name of 
Isaac Samuel, for this would have been to expose him, and his descend- 
ants especially, to great dangers. 

** In a short time my friend, who is ignorant of my intention to die, 
will be here with my notary, and it is to their hcmds that, after due and 
customary formalities, I shall consign this seeded testament. 

** Such are my last wishes. I submit their accomplishment to the 
superintendance of Providence, God will surely protect those wishes cf 
love, peace, union, and liberty. 

^' This mystic* will having been freely made by me, and entirely 
written by my own hand, I trust and desire that it is scrupulously 
ejtecuted in spirit and in letter. 

'' Dated this ISth F^ruary, 1682, one o'clock p.m. 

" Marius de Rennbpont" 

As the notary had continued the reading of the will, Gabriel had 
been successively agitated by various and painful impressions. Al first, 
as we have said, he thought it strange that fate had decreed that this 
immense fortune, coming from a victim of the company, should revert ■ 
to this company by a donation which he had just renewed. 

Then his charitable and elevated mind having made him understand 
that he might have been the instrument of the noble family association 
so earnestly hoped for by Marius de Rennepont, he thought, with deep 
bitterness, that in consequence of his renunciation, and in the absence 
of all other heirs, this vast idea was impossible of execution, and that 
this fortune, much more considerable than he had conjectured, would 
fall into the hands of an evil society, who might make it a terrible 
means of action. 

But it must be said, the soul of Gabriel was so beautiful, so pure, 
that he did not entertain the slightest personal regret in hearing that 
the wealth which he had renounced was so vast ; he was rather pleased, 
by a touching contrast, to discover that he had escaped being rich, by 
reflecting on the hmnble parsonage where he hoped soon to live, in 
the practice of the most holy evangelical virtues. 

These ideas clashed in his mind confusedly. The sight of the female 
portrait, the sinister disclosures revealed in the will, the expansive views 
contained in the last wishes of M. de Rennepont, so many extraordinary 
incidents, threw Gabriel into a sort of stupor of astonishment, in which 

* This is the phrase used in French jurispmdeDce. 
36 r 
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he was still plunged when Samuel said to the notary> handing to hia 

the key of the register,—- 

<< You will find, sir, in this register the aetual amount of the sums 
which are in my possession, in consequence of the capitaliaatioii and 
accumulation of the 150,000 francs confided to my grand&ther hy 
M. Marius de Rennepont." 

"Your grandfather!" exclaimed Pdre d*Aigrigny, greatly sur- 
prised. " Is it your family, then, which has CMistantiy invested these 
sums ? " 

" Yes, sir ; and my wife will in a few moments bring the efaest which 
contains the securities.*' 

" And what may be the amount of the figure ? " inquired Rodin^ 
with a well-counterfeited air of indifference. 

" M. le Notaire can easily calculate," replied Samuel, with the 
most perfect simplicity, as though merely referring to the 150^000 
francs forming the original deposit. I have now sterling value to de* 
liver up, amounting to 212,175,000 francs. No, let me be exact; 
160,000, I think, without reckoning " 

"What didjyou say?" exclaimed D'Aigrigny, without allowing 
Samuel to proceed, and caring very little for the odd money when so 
splendid a total was named. 

" Yes, yes," cried Rodin, almost gasping for breath, and for tho 
first time in his life losing his cool self-possession, <^ let's have the 
figure — the amount— 4he totaL" 

"I observed, sir," said the old man, "that I had now in band 
212,175,000 francs, part in cash, part in securities; as you wiU find, 
M. le Notaire, for here comes my wife with the money itself." 

As he spoke, Bathsheba entered, bearing the eedar casket contain- 
ing the immense sums just recited. This she placed on the table^ and, 
after exchanging a look of affectionate regret with Samuel, quitted the 
room. 

An almost stupor seemed to seize upon the different persons pre- 
sent, as Samuel pronounced the immense sums which had been left in 
his charge* 

D'Aigrigny and Rodin reckoned upon about 40,000,000 ; but even 
this enormous wealth was now declared to be five times greati»r. 

Gabriel, as he heard the notary while reading the will speak of a 
fortune befitting a king, and entirely ignorant of the pirodigious 
effects of employing a capital well, had valued the bequest at tkiee or 
four millions. Well then might the amount startle and overwhelm his 
ideas, which, spite of his pure and honourable mind, were almost 
thunderstruck by the conviction thus pressed upon him, thai, had he 
been less precipitate, these boundless treasures would have all been 
his. 

The notary, almost as much surprised as the rest, hegBiB examin- 
ing the accounts laid before him, as though he could scarcdy credit 
the evidence of his own senses. 

The Jew remained pensive and sad, punfuUy regretting there 
being no other candidate for this immense inheritance. 

In the midst of the deep silence which prevailed, the clock in the 
adjoining chamber began slowly to strike the hour of twelve. Samuel 
started, then heaved a profound sigh : a few seconds only remained ei^ 
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tbe faM faofir would kftre BoaadtA, and farther hope of other heira 
arriving be lost for ever. 

The agitation ci D'Aigrigny, Reduiy and Grabrlel waa ao great» and 
their minds so pre-occupied, that it never once occurred to them how 
singular it was a clock should be going in a house so long deserted. 

" Twelve o'clock I " exclaimed Kodin ; and by an involuntary 
movement he hastily grasped the-' casket with both his hands, as 
though to take possession of it. 

"At length I " cried lyAigrigny, with an expression of joy, 
triumph, and enthusiasm, impossible to describe ; and then he added, 
throwing himself into Gabriers arms, and embracing him with extreme 
energy and excitement, — " Oh, my dear son, how the poor will bless 
you ! You are a Saint Vincent-de-Paul ! You shall be canonised — I 
swear yon shall I " 

*^Let ua first thank Providence," said Rodin, with a grave and 
excited air, and idling on his knees ; << let us thank Providence, who 
has permitted so mach wealth to be employed to the greater glory of 
the Lord." 

Fdfa d'Aigrigny, after having embraeed Gabriel^ took him by the 
hand and said, — 

^* Rodin i» right Fall on your knees, my dear son, and let us 
return thanks to Frevidence." 

So saying, Pdre d'Aigrigny knelt down^ drawing with him Gabriel, 
who, giddy, confused, and no longer able to coUect his thoug^tSy so 
ranch had the various events bewildered him, knelt mechanically. 

The last stroke of nocm struck. They all rose. 

Then the nota^ said, in a voice slightly altered, for there was 
somathiBg extraordinary and sdemn in the scene,— 

*^ No other hehr of M. Marius de Rennepont having presented him-* 
self before noon, I exeeule the will of the testator, in declaring in the 
name of justice sand law, Monsieur Francois-Marie* Gabriel de Renne« 
pont> here present, the sole and only heir and possessor of the pro* 
pertj, personal and real, land, and veduakdes of all sorts, arising from 
the succession of the testator: which property, the heir, Gabriel de 
Rennepont, priest, has freely and volnalturily made gift, by notarial 
act, to Sieur Fr^d^e Emmanuel de Bordeville, marquis d'Aigiigny, 
priest, who by the same deed has accepted the same, and has thus 
beeome legitimate suceessor in the stead and place of the said Gabriel 
de Rennepont, by the fact of this donation between two sttrviving per- 
sons, engrossed by me this morning, and signed Gabriel de Rennepont, 
and Fr^eric d'Aigrigny, pnests."* 

At this moment there was heard in the garden a loud noise of 
voices. Bathsheba entered hastily, and said to her husband, in an 
agitated voice, — 

** Samosi, a aMmtf who innsts — <-^ " 

Batiiskelia oovid notaay another word. 

At the door of tiie Red Chamber iqipeared Dagobert. 

Tbe aoldiw was deadly pale, and seemed ready to sink ; he carried 
his left arm in a sling, and was leaning on Agricola. 

At the sight of Dagobert the Haecid and cadaverous eyelids of 
Rodin weresoddenly injeeted, as if all his blood bad then mounted tQ 
his brain. 
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Then the socius seized the casket with a movement of anger, and 
with a grasp so ferocious, that it seemed as if he were resolyed, by 
covering it with his body, to defend it at the peril of his life. 



CHAPTER X, 
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PiRE D*AiGRiGNY did not recognise Dagobert, and had never 
seen Agricola ; and thus for a moment did not comprehend the exQe»- 
sive fright which Rodin exhibited ; but the R. P. soon understood all 
when he heard Gabriel utter a cry of joy, and saw him throw himself 
into the arms of the smith, saying, — 

<< Thou, brother I and you, my second father I — Ah| it is Heaveii 
itself that sends you I " 

After having clasped Gabriel's hand, Dagobert advanced towmdi 
the P^re d'Aigrigny with a quick, though somewhat unsteady step- 
Observing the threatening looks of the soldier, the R. P., stfODglii 
his acquired rights, and feeling himself ai home as twelve o'dook Xad 
struck, receded a step and said, with an imperious air, to the vetemir-* 

<* Who are you, sir ; and what do you want ? " 

Instead of making any reply, the soldier advanced several paces 
nearer, and then stopping short when he was close to Pdre d'Aigogny, 
he looked at him for a moment with so fearful a mixture of curioaiiyy 
contempt, hatred, and boldness, that the ex-colonel of hussaiB, for a 
time disconcerted, cast down his eyes before the pale face and en« 
raged look of the veteran. 

The notary and Samuel, struck by surprise, remained mute tpea* 
tators of this scene, whilst Agricola and Gabriel followed with ansietj 
the least movement of Dagobert. 

As to Rodin, he had feigned to lean over the casket, in order to be 
able to cover it effectually with his body. 

At last overcoming the embarrassment he experienced from the 
unrelenting gaze of the soldier, Pdre d*Aigrigny raised his head and 
repeated : 

" I ask you, sir, who you are ; and what you seek ? ** 

^'Then you do not remember me?" said Dagobert, restraining 
himself with great difficulty. 

" No, sir." 

" Well, then," replied the soldier, with the utmost disdain, << you 
lowered your eyes with shame when, at Leipsic, where you fought 
with the Russians against the French, General Simon, covered with 
wounds, replied to you, renegade ! when you demanded his sword, * I 
do not surrender my sword to a traitor ! * and dragging himself along 
the ground until he reached a Russian grenadier, he surrendered his 
sword to him. By the side of General Simon there was a soldier 
also wounded. I was that soldier I" 
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<<Well, sir; and what is your business here?" inquired Pdre 
d' Aigrigny, with difficulty mastering his anger. 

*^ 1 wish to unmask you, — ^you, who are a priest as infamous, and 
as execrated by all, as Gabriel here is a priest, admired and blessed by 
all I" 

" Sir ! " said the marquis, becoming livid with anger and emotion. 

** I tell you that you are a scoundrel,** said the soldier, energetic- 
ally, ** to have used the infamous means you have to despoil the daugh- 
ters of Marshal Simon, Gabriel, and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, of 
their inheritance ! '* 

" What do you say ? " asked Gabriel ; " the daughters of Marshal 
Simon " 

" Are your relatives, my dear boy ; as well as that worthy young 
lady, Mademoiselle de Cardoville, the benefactress of Agricola, abo. 
This priest," and he pointed to Pere d'Aigrigny, " has shut up one as 
mad in a lunatic asylum, and immured the orphans in a convent. As 
to you, my dear lad, I did not hope to meet you here, believing that 
they would have kept you away as well as the others, this morning : 
but, thank God, you are here ; and I have come in time. I could not 
arrive earlier because of my wound. I have lost so much blood that I 
have been in a swoon all the morning." 

** Oh I " exclaimed Gabriel, with anxiety, " 1 had not remarked 
that you carried your arm in a sling. How did you come by your 
wound ? " 

At a look from Agricola, Dagobert replied,— 

<* It is nothing, — I had a fall ; but here I am ; and now, we will 
unmask all these treacheries." 

It is impossible to depict the curiosity, anguish, surprise, and fear, 
of the different actors of this scene, whilst listening to these threaten- 
ing words of Dagobert 

But of all, the one most overwhelmed was Gabriel. His angelic 
features were agonised, his knees trembled; Thunderstruck by the 
disclosure of Dagobert, and learning the existence of other heirs, for 
some moments he could not utter a syllable ; but at length he ex* 
claimed, in a despairing voice, — 

" It is I, alas I it is I, who am the cause of the spoliation of this 
family I " 

You, my brother I" said Agricola. 

Have they not also sought to rob you ? " added Dagobert. 

'< The will," replied Gabriel, with increasing anguish, ** bequeathed 
the property to those heirs who should present themselves before mid- 
day." 

" Well I " said Dagobert, alarmed at the emotion of the young 
priest. 

" Noon has struck," replied Gabriel, " and I was the only member 
of my family here present. Do you understand me now? The 
moment has passed, and the heirs are dispossessed by me." 

"By thee I" said Dagobert, stammering with joy,^— **by thee, 
my dear child t Then all is still saved I " 

*i Yes— but " 

<< All is saved I " added Dagobert, radiant with joy, and interrupt^* 
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ing Gabriel ; " you irill share it with iiie othen*— I know yom will- 
enough I " 

<< But I ha^e surrendered all this pn^ertj in an irrcfroeable man- 
ner/' cried Gabriel, with despair* 

" Surrendered all the property ! " said Dagobert, petrified ; " but 
to whom — to whom ? " 

<' To that gentleman," said Gabriel, pointing to D^Aigrigny. 

" To hun I— to him ! " repeated Dagobert, aghast,—** to the rene- 
gade who has always been the evil demon of the £unl1y I** 

" But, brother," exclaimed Agricola, " did you then know of your 
claims to this inheritance ? *' 

"No," replied the young priest, overwhelmed, — "no; I Ofnly 
knew it thb morning from Pere d'Aigrigny, who had been, as he as- 
sured me, recently instructed in my rights by family papers, found 
upon me long ago, and handed by our mother to her confessor*" 

The smiih appeared struck with a sudden idea, and exclaimed,-^ 

" Now I see it all I They saw by these papers that you would 
be rich some day, and so they took an interest in you, admitted yon into 
the college, where we could never see you, and afterwards they in- 
duced you by falsehood to take holy orders ; so that, by making you a 
priest, they ultimately induced you to make this donation* Ah, sir I " 
added Agricola, turning towards P^re d'Aigrig^ny ind^antly, ** my 
father is right, and this is the infamous plot ! " 

During this scene, the R. P. and his sociuSf at first alarmed and 
shaken in their audacity, had gradually resumed their perfect sang 
froid. 

Rodin, still leaning on the casket, had smd several words in a low 
voice to P^re d'Aigrigny, and when Agricola, unable to repress his 
indignation, had reproached this latter with his infamous machina^ 
tions, he lowered his eyes, and meekly replied,— 

" It is our duty to foi^ve injuries, and offer them to the Lord 
as a proof of our humility," 

Dagobert overcome, stunned by all he had learnt, felt almost as if 
hb senses were leaving him ; after so much anguish and so many difii- 
culties, his strength failed him at this new and terrible blow* 

The true and sensible remarks of Agricola, taken in connexion 
with certain parts of the will, suddenly enlightened Gabriel as to the 
end which Pdre d'Aigrigny had in view by taking charge of his edu- 
cation, and then inducing him to join the Company of Jesus. For the 
first time in his life, Gabriel saw at a glance all the bearings of the 
dark intrigue of which he was the victim, and then indignation and 
despair surmounting his habitual timidity, the missionary, with spark- 
ling eyes and cheeks inflamed with noble ire, elsclaimed, . addressing 
himself to Pere d'Aigrigny, — 

" Thus then, father, when you placed me in one of y6ur colleges, 
it was not from interest or commiseration, but only with a hope of in- 
ducing me one day to renounce my share of this inheritance in favour 
of your order; and it was not enough to sacrifice me alone to your 
cupidity, but it was requisite, besides, to render me the involuntary 
instrument of an infamous spoliation ! If I alone were concerned — if 
it were but a question of my claims to this wealth which yon covet, I 
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would not ask It again. I am a minister of a religion which has glori- 
fied and sanctified poverty. The donation to which I have assented 
you have obtained, and I do not desire— I never shall desire any 
thing. But it has become a question of the property which belongs 
to poor orphan giris, brought from distant exile by my adopted 
father, and I will not allow them to be dispossessed ; — it has become 
a question of the benefactress of my adopted brother, and I will not 
have her dispossessed ; — it has become a question of the last wishes 
of a dying man, who, in his ardent love of humanity, has bequeathed to 
his descendants an evangelic mission — an admirable labour of progress, 
love, union, and liberty, and I will not consent that this mission, this la- 
bour, be stifled iri its birth. No I — no I and I tell you that this mb- 
sion shall be accomplished, even if I should revoke the donation which 
I have made." 

At these words Pdre d'Aigrigny and Rodin looked at each other, 
and shrugged their shoulders slightly. 

At a. sign from the socius the R. P. began to speak with un- 
shaken calmness and in a low and unctuous tone of voice, and keeping 
his eyes constantly cast doWn. 

<*With reference to this inheritance of M. de Rennepont, there 
are several circumstances, apparently complicated, which present 
themselves— several shadowy assertions which seem menacing, whilst, 
in fact, nothing can be more simple, more natural, than this whole 
a&ir. Let us proceed in order — let us cast aside all calumnious im- 
putations for tiie present, — we can revert to them hereafter. M. 
I'Abb^ Gabriel de Rennepont — and I humbly beg him to contradict 
and rectify my words if I diverge, in the slightest manner, from the 
strictest truth, — ^M. FAbb^ Gabriel, to evince his gratitude for the 
care which, in former days, he has received from the company to 
which I consider it an honour to belong, made to me, as the represent- 
ative of this company, freely and voluntarily, a gift of the property 
which might at any time revert to him, and of the amount of which, 
as well as I myself, he was entirely ignorant" 

The Pdre d'Aigrigny looked at Gabriel as if to obtain his acqui- 
escence to these words. 

" That is true," said the young priest ; " I made the gift freely.*' 

'* This morning, in a conversation of a most confidential nature, 
and on which I shall be silent, assured as I am of the approbation of 
M. r Abb6 Gabriel ? " 

" Certainly," said Gabriel, generously, ** the subject of that conver- 
sation is unimportant" 

" It was then in consequence of this conversation that M. FAbb^ 
Gabriel again manifested the desire to abide by this donation, 1 will 
not say in my favour, for terrestrial possessions tonch me but little, 
but in favour of holy and benevolent works, of which our company 
would become the dispensing power. I appeal to the frankness of 
M. I'Abb^ Gabriel, begging him to declare if he is or is not bound, 
not only by a most solemn oath but also by a deed perfectly legal, 
and drawn up and witnessed by M. Dumesnil, which I have here ?" 

« It is true," rel)lied Gabriel. 

" The deed was drawn up by me," added the notary. 

'^ But Gabriel only gave you what belonged to him," exclaimed 
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Dagobert; <<this dear lad could not suppose that you would make 
use of him to plunder the others." 

^'Do me the favour, sir, to allow me to explain," replied the Pere 
d'Aigrigny, courteously ; '^ and then you shall have every attention/' 

Dagobert, with an effort, repressed a movement of painful im- 
patience. 

The R. P. continued, — 

*<M. I'Abbe Gabriel then, has by his double engagement, by a 
deed and by ao oath, confirmed his donation. Nay more," added Pere 
d'Aigrigny ; *^ when, to his excessive surprise, as well as our own, the 
enormous amount of this inheritance was disclosed, M. I' Abb6 
Gabriel, true to his extreme generosity, so far from repenting of his 
gift, did, as we may say, again consecrate them by a pious movement 
of giatitude towards Providence ; for M. le Notarie will remember, no 
doubt, that, after having earnestly embraced M. TAbb^ Gabriel, 
and exclaimed that he was, in charity, a second Saint Vincent-de' 
Paul, I took him by the hand, and we thus knelt together to thank 
Heaven for having inspired him with the thought of making these 
immense riches subservient to the still greater glory of the Lord." 

*^ That is true," replied Gabriel, frankly ; " so long as I only was 
concerned, in spite of a moment of extreme surprise, caused by the 
revelation of a fortune so immense, I did not think of reclaimiDg the 
donation I made so freely." 

^* It was at this moment," resumed the Pere d'Aigrigny, ** that the 
hour at which the succession was to close struck. M. 1* Abb6 Gabriel, 
being the only heir present, was necessarily and perforce the sole and 
legitimate possessor of this enormous property, — ^immense, unquestion- 
ably, — and I, in my charity, rejoice that they are so immense ; for, 
thanks to them, much misery will now have succour, many tears will 
now be dried up. At this moment this gentleman suddenly appears 
(and Pere d'Aigrigny pointed to Dagobert), and under a mistake, 
which I excuse from t^e bottom of my soul, and with which I am sare 
he will hereafter reproach himself, assails me with threat and menace, 
and accuses me of having concealed, I know not when, I know not 
what person's relatives, in order to prevent them from being here at 
the proper hour." 

" Yes, I do accuse you of this infamy I" exclaimed the soldier, 
exasperated at the calmness and audacity of the R. P. ; ^' yes, and I 
Willi" 

'^Once more, sir, I entreat you be so good as to allow me to 
continue — you shall have your reply," said P. d'Aigrigny, humbly, and 
in soft and honied tones. 

" Yes, 1 will reply and confound you I" cried Dagobert. 

<< Be silent, father ! be silent I" said Agricola ; << you shall speak 
presently." 

The soldier held his tongue. 

The P. d'Aigriffny then went on with increased assurance, — 

" Unquestionably, if there be any other heirs than M. TAbb^ 
Gabriel, it is a sad thing for them that they did not present themselves 
here before the final moment. Yes, if instead of defending the cause 
of the wretched and needy, I was defending my own interests, 1 should 
be far from taking advantage of this result due to chance alone^ But 
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as the representative of a large family of poor brethren, I am com- 
pelled to insist upon my full claims to this inheritance, and I doubt 
not but M. le Notaire will admit the validity of my rights, by putting me 
into immediate possession of that to which I am legally and fairly 
entitled." 

<<My business," said the .notary, in a tone expressive of deep 
emotion, *' is to carry out, as fully as I can, the desire of the testator. 
M. rAbb6 Gabriel de Rennepont alone appeared to claim within the 
given time for keeping the succession open ; the act of donation is 
strictly according to law in every respect I have, therefore, no 
grounds for refusing to place the person on whom he has bestowed the 
fortune recently acquired by him in possession of all the funds there- 
unto belonging." 

At these words Samuel hid his face between his hands, while con- 
fessing, with a deep groan, that, however contrary to his wishes was 
the decision of the notary, it was still in strict accordance with the 
rigour of the law. 

"But, surely," cried Dagobert, addressing the notar}% "you do 
not — you cannot — ^mean thus tamely to suffer two poor orphan girls to 
be despoiled of their rights? I address you in the name of their 
father — their mother — ^I swear to you, on my honour — the honour of 
a soldier — that advantage has been taken of the weakness and con- 
fidence of my wife to place the two daughters of Mar^chal Simon in 
a convent^ in order to prevent my being able to produce them here 
this morning. In truth of what I advance, I can assure you I have 
already been to lay my complaint before a magistrate." 

" Well," replied the notary, " and what did he say in reply ?" 

" That my deposition was not sufficient to warrant his removing 
the young persons from the convent in which they had been placed, 
but that Uie matter should be investigated." 

" Yes," added Agricola, " the same answer was made to the appli- 
cation respecting Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who, under a false 
charge of insanity, is forcibly detained in a private madhouse ; not- 
withstanding that this young lady (who has also claims in the inherit- 
ance to be divided to-day) is in full possession of her sense and reason. 
I took the same steps in her behalf my father employed for the release 
of the daughters of Mar^chal Simon." 

" Well ? " inquired the notary. 

•* Unfortunately, sir," answered Agricola, " I received a similar 
reply to my Other's ; to the effect that my deposition was not sufficient 
to warrant any decided measures, that my testimony was not enough 
to obtain an order for the young lady's freedom, but that the affair 
should be taken into consideration.'' 

At this moment Bathsheba, having heard a ringing at the outer 
gate, at a sign from Samuel quitted the Red Chamber. 

The notary then, addressing Agricola and his lather, said— 

" Far be it from me, my good sirs, to throw the smallest imputa- 
tion on the truth and good feeling which, I doubt not, you possess ; 
at the same time, I must candidly state that I do not find in what you 
have just stated, borne out as it is by no testimony but your own, 
sufficient grounds for staying the legal course of events : it even ap- 
pearing, by your own accounts, that the judicial authorities to whom 
you applied did not consider themselves warranted in acting upon 
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your simple attestation ; merely replying to your appeal by promises 
of making the necessary inquiries as to fects^ and then consulting as to 
the means to be pursued. Now I put it to you, my good sirs, how can 
I in conscience presume to do that which duly authorised magntfates 
felt their power unequal to attempt ? " 

**You can -^ you ought 1" answered Dagobert> firmly; **both 
justice and honour require it I '' 

" Such, sir, may be your opinion, but, according to toy own view 
of the case, I consider I am obeying the strictest dictates of justice 
and honour in scrupulously and faithfully executing the last Wishes of 
a dying man ; besides, there are other means open for you. If the 
persons for whom you are concenied conceive themselves in any way 
aggrieved, they may institute proceedings against the parties in favour 
of whom M. Gabriel de Rennepont has resigned his succession : but, 
in the meanwhile, it becomes my positive duty to place the person on 
whom M. Grabriel de Rennepont has bestowed the property in imme- 
diate possession of all the monies and valuables thereunto apper- 
taining. I should commit a great dereliction of my legal duty were I 
to act otherwise." 

These observations on the part of the notary seemed so completely 
in accordance with the rigorous injunctions of the law, that Samuel^ 
Dagobert, and Agricola, remained speechless with grief and unavailing 
regret. 

Gabriel, who had been buried in deep thought, seemed, after a 
little while, to form a desperate resolution, and addressing the notaiy 
in a firm voice, said, — 

*^ Since it appears, sir, that the law is in this case powerless to 
support the right cause, I find myself obliged to have recourse to 
extremities; but before doing so, I, for the last time, inquire of 
M. d'Aigrigny if he will be contented to receive my portion albne of 
the fortune this day to be divided, upon condition that the other parts 
of the inheritance may be permitted to remain in safe hands until 
those who now claim to be admitted as participators shall have made 
good their title to share in it ?" 

"To this proposition," said D'Aigrigny, " I must reply as I have 
already done« It is not an affair which concerns me individually, but 
the immense interests of charity and benevolence are at stake ; ^od I 
am, therefore, compelled to refuse this offer on the pait of M. Gabriel 
de Rennepont, as well as to remind him of his various engttgenaents 
and undertakings.'' 

" Then, sir, yon reject the arrangement I propose ? " said Gabriel, 
in a voice of powerful emotion, 

" The voice of charity compels me so to do." 

" You absolutely refuse ? " 

" I reflect upon all the good works that may be effected by means 
of this wealth, and how greatly it may be the means of promoting the 
glory and honour of God ; and I feel neither the inclination nor the 
courage to diminish it by any concessions." 

" Then, sir," resumed the young priest, in a voice of intense agi- 
tation, «* since you drive me to it, I revoke my donation ; I disposed 
only of that which I considered as my own to bestow. I had iio in- 
tention of giving away that which belonged to others." 

" Have a care> sir," said D'Aigrigny, "or I shall be obliged to 
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remind you that I have in my possession your solemnly written and 
formal oath." 

*^ You can only tell me that of which I am well aware, sir ; namely, 
that you hold a paper in which I solemnly vowed never to revoke this 
donation under any pretext whatever, under penalty of incurring the 
hatred and coatentpt of every honest mind. Well, sir,'* said Gabriel, 
with profound bitterness, " so be it I I will expose myself to all the 
oonseqnences of my peijury, which you are fully at liberty to proclaim 
wherever you please. I may be despised and abhorred by all, but 
there is One above who knows all, and will judge between us." 

As the young priest uttered these words, he hastily repressed the 
indignant tears which rose to bis eyes. 

" Oh, fear not, my noble boy I " exclaimed Daeobert, in whose 
bosom h(^ once more sprung up ; ^ all worthy people will honour and 
respect you for daring to do what is just and right.*' 

"You are right, dear brother 1" said Agrioola; ^' quite— quite 
right in acting thus I ** 

** M. le Notaire," at length chimed in Uie sharp voice of Rodin— 
** M* le Notaire, have the goodness to make M. rAbb6 Gabriel under- 
stand that he may peijure himself as much and as often as he pleases, 
but that the oivU code is less conveniently violated than a promise 
merely sworn to and solemnly worded.*' 

" Proceed, sir I '* said Gabriel. 

** You must know, then,*' replied Rodin, *' that a donation given 
from one party during his lifetime to another also living — similar 
to yours to M. the Rev. Father d'Aigrigny — ^is not revocable, except 
for three causes. I am right, I believe ?** continued he, addressing the 
notary. 

" Yes, sir, quite so I " answered the latter ; " three reasons alone 
permit the reroGfttion of such a deed of gift*' 

" The first," said Rodin, " is in the event of issue being bom after 
the execution of the said deed of gift ; and I almost blush to be 
obliged to point out to M. Gabriel how completely he is precluded 
from any anticipation of that contingency. The second ground for 
setting aside the bequest would be the ingratitude of the recipient; 
now M. rAbb6 Gabriel may safely reckon upon our profound and 
eternal gratitude. The third plea for revoking such a gift would be a 
failure on tiie part of the receiving party in carrying out the wishes 
and desires of the bestower, or if direct proof can be given of misap- 
propriation of the wealth entrusted. However unworthy may be the 
opinion M. Gabriel may suddenly have conceived of us, at least we 
are entitied to ask for time to prove to his entire satisfaction that the 
gift bestowed has been employed in means and undertakings having for 
their aim And end the great glory of the Most High." 

" It now rests with yon, M. le Notaire/' observed D'Aigrigny, " id 
decide and declare whether M. TAbb^ Gabriel can revoke the dona- 
tion so lately made.** 

Just as tiie notary was about to reply, Bathsheba entered, followed 
by two fresh personages, who presented themselves in the Red Chamber 
almost at the some moment* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A GOOD GENIUS* 

The first of the two persons whose arrival had interrupted the 
notary's reply was Faringhea. 

At the sight of this man's repubive aspect, Samuel accosted him, 
and said, — 

" Who are you, sir ? " 

After having cast a piercing glance on Rodin, who shuddered im- 
perceptibly, and then resumed his habitual impassiveness, Farioghea 
replied to Samuel, — 

<< Prince Djalma arrived a little while ago from India, in order to 
be here to-day, as he was requested to do by the inscription on a 
medal which he wore round his neck." 

" He, too I " exclaimed Gabriel, who, as we know, had been his 
companion, in his voyage from India, from the Azores, where the ship 
coming from Alexandria had put in ; *^ he, too, an heir I I remember 
now that, during our passage, the prince told me that his mother was 
of French extraction ; but, doubtless, he thought it advisable to con- 
ceal from me the object of his voyage. Oh! he is a noble and 
courageous youth, the young Indian prince ! Where is he ? " 

The Strangler cast another look on Rodin, and said to him, laying 
a slight emphasis on his words : — 

"I quitted the prince yesterday evening. He told me that, al- 
though he had a very great interest in being here, that yet it might 
happen that he should sacrifice that interest to other circumstances. I 
passed the night in the same hotel with him, and this morning when I 
went to his apartment they told me that he had already gone out 
My friendship fbr him has made me come to this house, hoping that 
the information I could give as to the prince might, perhaps, not be 
useless." 

Not saying a word as to the ambush into which he had fallen the 
previous evening, being silent with respect to the Rodin machinations 
against Djalma, and, above all, in attributing the absence of the 
prince to a voluntary cause, the Strangler wished evidently to serve 
the soeiusy relying that Rodin would recompense his discretion. 

It is useless to say that Faringhea told a barefaced lie. After 
having contrived in the morning to escape from his prison by a mar' 
vellous display of cunning, skill, and boldness, he had hastened to the 
hdtel where he had left Djalma. There he had learnt that a man and 
woman of middle age and a respectable appearance, representing 
themselves as the relatives of the young Indian, had asked to see him^ 
and, alarmed at the fearful somnolence in which he seemed plunged, 
they had conveyed him into a carriage in order to take him to their own 
house, and pay him the attention he required. 

<* It is much to be deplored," said the notary, << that this heir did 
not also present himself; but he is, unfortunately, deprived of hi^ 
rights to the share of the immense inheritance which we have met to 
arrange." 

" Oh I it is a question of an immense inheritance, is it ? '* said 
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Faringhea, looking steadfastly at Rodin, who prudently turned away 
his face. 

The second of the ttro persons we have mentioned entered at this 
moment. 

It was the fatiier of Marshal Simon : a tall old man, still active and 
vigorous for his years ; his hair was white and short ; and his face, 
which was healthily coloured, betokened at once ability, amenity, and 
firmness. 

Agricola went up to him with a rapid step. 

« What you here, M. Simon ? *' he exclaimed. 

*^ Yes, my lad I " said the marshal's lather, shaking Agricola cor- 
dially by the hand; ''I have this moment come off a journey. M. 
Hardy was to have been here in a matter of an inheritance, as he sup- 
poses, but as he is still absent from Paris for some time, he has author- 
ised me to——" 

^^He, too, an heir I M. Francois Hardy?*' exclaimed Agricola, 
interrupting the old workman. 

** Why how pale and disturbed you seem, my boy ! what ails 
you?" inquired the marshal's lather, looking about bim with astonish- 
ment. *^ What is the matter here ? " 

^' The matter here ? why, one that concerns your little girls, whom 
they are seeking to despoil!" exclaimed Dagobert, despairingly, and 
going towards the superintendant. ^^ And it was to be present at this 
infiuDous proceeding that I have brought them from the further limits 
of Siberia." 

^^Youl" exclaimed the old workman, endeavouring to call to 
mind the features of the soldier. << Who, then, are you ? " 

" Dagobert I " 

" You — ^you— so generously devoted to my son I " exclaimed the 
marshal's father ; and he clasped the old soldier's hand between his 
own with great warmth. <<But did you not allude to Simon's 
daughter ?" 

** Daughters I for he is more happy than he yet knows of," said 
Dagobert ; ** the poor dear girls are twins/ 

*' And where are they ? 

^' In a convent.' 

^'In a convent? 

** Yes, through the treachery of that man, who, by detaining them 
there, has disinherited them." 

"Whatman?" 

« The Marquis d' Aigrigny." 

" My son's most deadly enemy I *' exclaimed the old workman, 
casting a look of hatred on the Fere d' Aigrigny, whose boldness did 
not forsake him. 

** And this is not all," added Agricola. " M. Hardy, my worthy 
and excellent employer, is also unfortunately deprived of his claim to 
this immense inheritance." 

" What say you ?" exclaimed Marshal Simon's father. " But M. 
Hardy was ignorant that this was an affair of such deep interest and 
importance to him, and departed hastily to rejoin a friend who sent for 
him urgently." 

At each of these successive disclosures, Samuel felt his despair 
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inerease : bat lie eoald only vent his feelings in grotiM $ for, infot^ 

tunately, the will of the testator was formal. 

Pdre d*Aigrigny, impatient to put an end to Ms scNOie, wbich 
cruelly embarrassed him in spite of his apparent calni) said to tbt 
notary in a grave and emphatic tone : 

'< Sir, all this surely must hare an end. If ealomny eouki reach 
me, I would reply to it triumphantly by the fact» a» they appear 
before us. Why attribute to hateful plots the absence of the heirs in- 
whose names this soldier and his son make such injurions aeeosations ? 
Why should their absence be more unaccountable than that of this 
young Indian ? than that of M. Hardy ? who, as his man of bssiness 
says, was ignorant of the importance of the interest which called him 
hither. Is it not more probable that the daughters of M. the Marshal 
Simon, and Mademoiselle Cardoville, have not been able, from some 
equally natural causes, to present themselves here this n»orning? 
Once again I say that this has gone on too long, and I belteve that the 
notary thinks as I do, that this revelation of fresh heirs r«ally ean 
effect no change in the question which I had the honour to put to him 
just now ; that is^ that, as representative of the poor, to whom M» the 
Abb6 Gabriel has made a gift of all he possessed, I remain, in spits of 
his tardy and illegal opposition, sole possessor of the {Mt>perty ; which 
I have already pledged myself, and I repeat that pledge in die f%m^ 
of all at this solemn moment, to employ for the greater glery of the 
Lord. Will you, therefore, sir, as the ofHctal notary, at once give a 
decisive opinion, and terminate a scene which must be most pMfiil 
to all ?" 

" Sir,*' replied the notary in a solemn voice, '^ on my soul and 
conscience, in the name of justice and law, as faithful and ioHHurtial 
executor of the last wishes of M. Marius de Rennepont, I declare 
that, by the act of donation of M. Y Abb6 Gabriel de Rennepont, 
you are — you. Monsieur TAbb^ d'Aigrigny-^-the sole possessor of this 
property, of which at this moment I put you in possession, in order 
that you may dispose of it according to the conditions of the donor.'' 

These words, pronounced with emphasis and serioosnessy iitterly 
destroyed the last and vague hopes which the defenders of the heirs 
could have left to them. 

Samuel became paler than ever, and grasped the hand of Bath- 
sheba, who stood beside him convulsively, whilst big tears flowed 
slowly down the cheeks of the old couple. 

Dagobert and Agricola were plunged in deepest grief, struck by 
the reasoning of the notary, who said that he could give no more 
credit or authority to their claims than the magistrates had done, 
and they felt that they had not a shadow of a hope remaining. 

Gabriel suffered most acutely of any person : he experienced the 
most bitter remorse, when he reflected that by his bliudaess he had 
been the cause and involuntary instruauent of this abominable 
spoliation. 

Thus when the notary, after having assured himself of the correct- 
ness and amount of the securities enclosed in the cedar coffer, said to 
M. P^re d'Aigrigny,-^- 

" Take possession of this casket, sir I" 

QalNridi exclaimed, with the bitter toae^of deep despair,—* 
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^ Alas I it would aeem that in these eiieamstaoeea aa inexorable 
fatality weighs down all who are worthy of interest, afiectiooyand re^Mct* 
Oh, my God I" added the young priest, clasping his hands ferrently ; 
^^ yoar 6oyer»gn justice cannot permit the triumph of such iniquity I" 

It would seem that Heaven heard the missionar}''3 prayer. Scarcely 
had he spoken than a singular circumstance oecurred. 

Rodin, without awaiting the conclusion of Gabriels invocation, 
had, according to the authority of the notary, taken the casket in his 
arms, unable at the same time to repress a loud a^iration of joy and 
triumph. 

At this moment, too, when Pere d' Aigrigny and the socius beUeved 
themselves at last possessors of the treasure, the door of the apartment 
in which they had heard the clock strike suddenly opened. 

A female appeared on the threshold. 

At the sight of her Gabriel uttered a loud cry, and remained 
thunderstruck. 

Samuel and Bathsheba clasped their hands and fell on their knees. 
The two Israelites felt reanimated by an inexplicable hope. 

All the other actors in this scene remained motionless with 
astonishment. 

Rodin himself retreated two paces, and replaced the casket on the 
table with a trembling hand. 

Although there was nothing but what was very natural in this 
inddaii— a woman appearing on the threshold of a door which she had 
just opened ; yet there was a moment of silence — ^profound — solemn. 
Every breast was oppressed — ^palpitating. In fact all, at the sight of 
this female, experienced a surprise mingled with a deadly fear — inde- 
finable anguish — for this female appeared the living original of the 
pcMtrait placed in this salon a hundred and fifty years previously. 

There was the same head-dress, the same gown, with its long 
hanging folds, the same features, impressed with tliat deep and resigned 
sorrow. 

This female advanced slowly, and without appearing to perceive the 
profound impression caused by her appearance. 

Slie approached a secr^ire inlaid with brass and silver, pressed a 
concealed spring hidden amidst the gilt mouldings, and a small drawer 
sprang out, whence she took an envelope of sealed parchment ; then 
advancing to the table, she placed this paper before the notary, who, 
till then mute and motionless, took it mechanically. 

After having cast a long look, melancholy but most sweet, at 
Gabriel, who seemed &scinated at her presence, tliis female went 
towards the door of the vestibule, which was open. 

As she passed by Samuel and Bathsheba, who were still kneeling, 
sh* paused for a moment, bent her beautiful head towards the old 
couple, looked at them with tender solicitude, and then, after having 
given them her hands to kiss, she disappeared as riowly as she had 
appeared, having cast a parting look at Gabriel. 

The departure of this female seemed to break the charm under 
which aU present had remained for some minutes. 

Gabriel first broke silence by murmuring, in a broken tone,— - 

^ It ia she I she again I«^here--^n this house I" 
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^'Wbo — she— 4>rother?'* asked Agricola, alarmed at the paleness 
and almost distracted air of the misaionary ; for the smith, though be 
had not yet observed the singular resemblance of this female to the 
portrait, shared, without being able to aooount for it, in the general 
amazement 

Dagobert and Faringhea were in a similar state of mind. 

"Who is this femiale?" continued Agricola, tidi:ing Gabriel's 
hand, which was damp and cold. 

"Look!'' replied tke young priest; "it is more than a century 
and a half since those portraits were placed there." 
f And he pointed to the two paintings before which he was then' 
sitting. 

At GabrieFs movement, Agricola, Dagobert, and Faringhea, raised 
their eyes towards the two pictures placed on each side of the mantel- 
piece. 

All three exclaimed at once : 

" It is she I — ^the same woman I" cried the astonished smith ; " and 
her portrait has been here for a hundred and fifty years I " 

" What do I see? — the friend and emissary of Marshal Simon I" said 
Dagobert, contemplating the portrait of the Qian. " Yes, it is really 
the face of him who came to find us in Siberia last year. Ah I I 
recognise him by his sad and soft look, as well as by his eyebrows, 
which unite in one over his brow.** 

" My eyes do not deceive me I — no I it is indeed the man with his 
eyebrows arched into one, that we strangled and buried in the banks 
of the Ganges I" muttered Faringhea, with a shudder of fear : " the man 
whom one of the sons of Bohwanie last year, at Java, in the ruins of 
Tchandi, declared he had met after his murder near one of the gates of 
Bombay I This accursed man, who, as they said, left every where after 
him death in his traces I And this painting was done a century and a 
half ago I" 

And the Strangler, as well as Dagobert and Agricola, could not 
take his eyes off from this remarkable portrait. 

" What a mysterious resemblance !" thought Pere d'Aigrigny ; and 
then, as if struck with a sudden idea, he said to Gabrid, " But this 
woman is the same who saved your life in America?" 

" It is the same," replied Gabriel, shuddering ; " and still she told 
me that she was going towards the north of America," added the young 
priest, speaking to himself. 

"How then could she be in this house?" asked Fere. d'Aigrigny, 
addressing himself to Samuel. " Answer me, guardian : was this 
woman brought here before us, or by you ?" 

^' I entered here the first of any present and alone, when, for the 
first time for a century and a half, the door was opened," said Samuel 
gravely. 

" Then how do you account for this female's presence here ?" added 
Pdre d'Aigrigny. 

" I seek not to explain," said the Jew : " I see, and seeing believe ; 
and even venture now to hope," continued he, regarding Bathsheba 
with an indefinable expression. 

" Still it is your duty to account for the presence of this female 
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among us," said D'Aigrigny, over whose miiul a vague sonse of un- 
easiness was rapidly stealing. *' Again> I ask you — who is siie ? and 
why is she here ? " 

" All I can tell you, sir, is that, according to what I have heanl 
from my father, there are underground communications from this 
house to the most distant parts of the neighbourhood." 

" Ah ! then all is easily explained," said D*Aigrigny. << We have 
now only to ascertain what motive this person could possibly have had 
in thus introducing herself into the house. As for her singular re* 
semblance to the portrait, that is a mere freak of nature." 

Sodin had participated in the general astonishment at the appear- 
ance of the mysterious female ; but when he saw her deliver a sealed 
packet to the notary, the socius ceased to trouble himself respecting the 
strangeness of her coming, and thought only of quitting the place as 
quickly as possible, in company with the casket containing the trea- 
sure, now legally and incontestably the property of the Company of 
Jesus : an instinctive dread made him tear the contents of the sealed 
envelope delivered to the notary, who still mechanically grasped it in 
his hands. 

The deep amazement and profound silence which prevailed ap- 
peared to the aocius to afford a favourable opportunity of escaping 
from the room unobserved, he therefore lightly touched the elbow of 
D'Aigrigny, explaining by a significant gesture what he was about to 
do; then placing the cedar casket beneath his arm proceeded towards 
the door. 

*' One moment, sir, if you please," said Samuel, rising and inter- 
cepting his passage. '' I must request M. le Notaire to examine the 
paper just put into his hands ; you can leave the room afler he has so 
done." 

" But, sir," said Rodin, striving to force his way out, " as the point 
in dispute has been finally decided in favour of M. d'Aigrigny, I will 
thank you to stand aside." 

" And I tell you, sir," returned the old man, in a loud and vehe- 
ment tone, '^ that I will not suffer that casket to be removed out of 
this room until M. le Notaire has taken cognisance of the paper just 
delivered to him." 

Samuel's words and manner, so expressive of determined opposi- 
tion to Rodin's carrying off the treasure, attracted such universal atten- 
tion, that the socius found himself most unwillingly compelled to return 
to the table ; but, while passing the Jew, bestowed upon him such a 
withering look of implacable hatred as made the old man shudder, spite 
of the natural firmness of his disposition. The notary, in compliance 
with Samuel's desire, proceeded carefully to examine the envelope of 
the sealed packet. 

" Merciful heavens ! " exclaimed he; " what is this I see ? But so 
much the better!" 

As these words escaped the notary, all eyes were turned inquiringly 
towards him. 

" Oh, proceed, sir — I conjure you to proceed ! " cried Samuel, 
clasping his hands ; " perhaps my presentiments will be realised." 

Pray, sir," said D'Aigrigny, beginning to experience the same 
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disquietude as Rodin, <' allow me to inquire what paper is tli^t you are 
so anxiously perusing ? " 

" A codicil," replied the notary. " A codicil whiph leaves every 
thing unsettled for the presjsnt." 

" How, sir I " exclaimed D' Aigrigpy, furiously, and appfpachiog 
the notary. << Every thing left undecided I and by what right;* pray ? " 

" Impossible V added Rodin. *< We shall oppose any such delay." 

*' Gabriel I father! listen T' cried Agricola ; <<^11 is not lost, tl^er^ 
are still hopes. Gabriel, do you hear what the notary says ? There 
are yet hopes for us." 

'^What is this?" asked the young priest, h^tily rising, ^ndas 
though unable to trust to the evidence of his senses. 

<* Gentlemen, said the notary, I will tbanK you to attend while I read 
aloud the superscription to this packet, which changes, or at lei^t 
defers, all former testamentary di3positions." 

" Gabriel, my brother!" shouted Agricola, throwing hilx^8e^f into the 
arms of the missiqnar}' ; *' every thing is deferred, and nothing lost ! " 

^^ Listen, gentlemen," said the notary; and theuji in a clear and 
audible voice, he read as follows : — 

" This is a codicil which (for reasons that tvill be detailed toitldn) 
adjourns or prorogues, till the 1st of June, 1832, the dispositions men- 
tioned in the will made by me this day at one dcloch ; without, hoy;- 
ever, changing or destroying any of the testamentary gifts or obligations 
therein stated, but merely deferring their fulfilment for the time specified, 

" / desire that the house may be again closed, and the capital, with 
all other monies and securities, be left in the hands of their present de- 
positary, in order that tliey may be fairly and equitably divided on the 
1st of June, am 07? g all such of my family as shall make good their 
claims. 

" Marius de Rennepont*' 

" Vilklaneusey this loth February, 1682, 
" at 11 o*clock in the evening " 

" I protest against this codici}!" cried D'Aigriguy, livid with rage 
and despair. '^ The female who gave it into the hands of the notary 
is believed by us to be unworthy of credit — this codicil is forged I '* 

" You are mistaken, sir," said the notary, sternly ; ** I have care- 
fully and closely examined the tvvp signatures to this paper s^qd the 
first will, and I am persuaded they are the same. Besides, the remark 
I made some time since respecting those h^irs not now present, is 
equally applicable to yourself. Yqu are at liberty to dispute the au- 
thenticity of this document ; but every thing must remain in abej'apce, 
and as not having yet come to pass — the period for deciding the claims 
of those presenting themselves as heirs being now removed to the 1st 
of June, a distance of three months and a half." 

By the time the notary had spoken these words, the nails of 
Rodin were streaming with blood, and, for the first time, his pale, 
corpse-like lips were coloured with crimson. 

" Mercy has interposed I " cried Gabriel, kneeling and clasping his 
hands with religious fervour, while his beaming countenance Mas 
turned towards heaven ; " my prayer has be^n answered ; sovereign 
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justice would not thus p0rmit the wicked to prosperi or their iniquity 
to prevail against the iqnocent*'' 

'< What are you saying, my dear boy?^ asked Dagobert, who, be- 
wildered by the sudden joy which had thus broken in upon them, 
scarcely comprehended the import of the disputed codicil. 

<' AH is put off, father I " exclaimed the smith ; ** the period for the 
presentation of the heirs is now fixed three months and a half from 
this period. And, now that these persons (pointing to Rodin and 
D'Aigrigny) are unmasked, there is nothing more to be feared from 
them ; we shall be on our guard against their machinations, and the 
orphans, Madepnoiselle Cardoville, my worthy employer M. Hardy, 

and the young Indian, will all receive their just share." 

* # '« « * « 

We must renounce all attempts to paint the joy and rapturous 
delight of Gabriel, Agricola, Dagobert, the father of the Marechal 
Simon, Samuel, and Bathsheba. 

Faringhea alone remained gloomy and silent before the portrait of 
the man with tlie remarkable eyebrows. 

The rage, the impotent fury, of D*Aigrigny and Rodin, at seeing 
Samuel resume the possession of the cedar casket, is beyond the power 
of our pen to describe ; we renounce it, as a task of utter impossibility. 

By the advice of the notary, who took the codicil with him, in 
order that.it might be opened with all legal formality, Samuel deter- 
mined, as more prudent, to place in tlie Bank of Franer tii(! immense 
treasures of which he was known to be the guardian. 

While the generous hearts, so lately bowed down by grief and despair, 
overflowed with joyful hope and happiness, D'Aigrigny and Rodin 
quitted the house, carrying rage and almost madness in their hearts. 

As the reverend Father d*Aigriguy ascended his carnage, he com- 
manded himself sufficiently to say, in a tone of iissunu^d calmness, to 
the servant who stood waiting to close the door of the vehicle — " Drive 
to the Hotel de Saiut-Dizier I " Then, overcome and utterly pro- 
strate in mind and hope, he threw himself back on the cushions, and, 
covering his face with his hands, uttered deep and heavy groans; 
while Rodin, seated with him, surveyed, with mingled curiosity and 
contempt, the miserable and dejected creature now before him. 

" The poor pusillanimous coward !" said he, mentally ; " he despairs, 
while I " 

At the end of a. quarter of an hour the carriage reached the Rue 
de Babylone and drove into the court-yard of the Hotel de Saint- 
Dizier. 



CHAPTER XH. 

THE FIRST LAST, AND THE LAST FIRST. 

Thb carriage of the Pere d*Aigrigny reached the Hotel de Saint- 
Dizier at a rapid pace. 

During the time Rodin remained perfectly silent, contenting him- 
self with looking at and listening to Pere d*Aigrigny, who breathed 
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" Yes, yes,^— I see it all ; and there is ntit ik hope left when you, 
my friend, resolve almost to fly." 

And the Pdre d'Aigrigny remained completely ovetwhelm^d, baf- 
fled, hopeless, unstrung. This hedvy blow hiid broken every spring, 
every energy of his mind, and^ cnished and annihilated, he filing him- 
self into an arm-chair. 

During this conversation, Rodin had remained standing respect- 
fully neaf the door, holding his old hat in his hand. 

Two or three times, at certain passage^s in the conversation of fere 
d* Aigrigny and the princess, the cadaverous count^ahce df the ^ociusy 
which appeared a prey to concentrated wrath, was slightly coloured, 
his flaccid eyelids becoming as red as if the bldod had ihounted td his 
head in consequence of a violent internal struggle ; then his inexpres- 
sive face resumed its dull character. 

" I must write to ftome instantly, to announce this defeat, which 
becomes an event of the highest importance, inasmuch as it destroys 
such immense hopes,'* said tlie P^re d*Aigrigtiy, with a tone of 
despair. 

The R. P. was still sitting ; and pointing to a table he added, in 
an abrupt and altered voice, — 

« Write !" 

The socius, putting his hat on the ground, replied by a respectful 
bow to the order of the II. P. ; and with his neck stoopittg, his head 
lowered, and sidelong step, he went to seat himself in the chair placed 
in front of a bureau : then taking pen and paper, he, silent and mo- 
tionless, awaited the dictation of his superior. 

" By your leave, princess ? " said the Pere d'Aigrigny to Maddine 
de Saint-Dizier. 

She replied by an impatient gesture, which seemed to reproach 
P^re d'Aigrigny with his ceremonious recjuest. 

The R. P. bowed, and then dictated as follows, with a low and 
half-stifled voice : — 

" All our hopes, which had become almost certainties, have been 
suddenly crushed. The Rennepont aflair, in spite of every care and 
all. skill bestowed up to this period, has completely and hopelessly 
failed. The turn which matters have taken is, unfortunately, even 
worse than a want of success ; it is an event the more disastrous for 
the company, whose rights to the property were decidedly ztnd morally 
evident, for they had been fraudulently withheld at a tinie when a 
confiscation had been made in favour of the company : but I have at 
least the consciousness of having done every thing, up to the last mo- 
ment, to defend and assure our rights. But, I repeat, we must con- 
sider this important aflair as absolutely and for ever lost, and think 
no niore about it " 

The Pere d'Aigrigny dictated this with his back turned to 
Rodin. 

At the abrupt movement which the socius made in rising, and 
throwing his pen down on the table instead of continuing to write, the 
R. Pere turned round, and looking at Rodin with profound astonish- 
ment, said to him, — 

« Well I what are you about ? *' 
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** There most be an etid to this, incompetent and impotent 
man ! ! " said Rodin, speaking to himself, and advancing towards the 
mantelpiece slowly. 

" What I you leave your seat, and do not go on writing ? ** said 
the R. P., much astonished. And then turning to the princess, who 
participated in his surprise, he added, with a contemptuous glance 
at the socius, " Really, he has lost his wits I" 

" Excuse him,'* replied Madame de Saint-Dizier ; " it is, no doubt, 
the anxiety which the failure of this affair has caused him I " 

" Thank the princess, return to your place, and continue your 
writing," said P^re d'Aigrigny to Rodin, in a tone of disdainful con- 
tempt, and pointing to the table imperiously with his finger. 

The socius, entirely regardless of this new order, came close to the 
fireplace, to which he turned his back, elevated his drooping shoulders, 
stood erect on his legs, struck the carpet with the hocl of his thick and 
oiled shoes, crossed his hands behind the skirts of his old greasy coat, 
and, raising his head, looked sternly at Pcfe irAigrigny. 

The sotius had not uttered a word, but his hideous features, at the 
monicnt slightly suffused, revealed fully and instantaneously such a 
consciousness of his superiority, and so sovereign a contempt for Perc 
d'Aigrigny, — an audacity so calm, and as it were so serene, that the 
R. P. and the princess were confounded. 

They fblt sifigiilarly controlled by, and under the domination of, 
this little old man, so Ugly and so squalid. 

Pere d'Aigrigny knew too well the customs of his order to believe 
his hjrmble secretary capable of so suddenly assuming these airs of 
utter superiority without motive, or rather, without positive right : 
late, ho late, the R. P. discovered that this subordinate might be at 
the same time a spy, and a sort of experienced auxiliary, who, by 
the constitution of the order, had power and authority in certain 
hrgerit caste to supersede, and temporarily replace the unfit, with 
whom he was placed, in the first instance, as surveillant 

The R. P. was not mistaken : from the general to the lowest rural 
subordinate, even the very heads of colleges, all the superior members 
of the company, have neat them, often concealed in functions ap- 
parently the most humble, men fully competent to fulfil their duties 
at a moment's notice ; and who, thus instructed, correspond continu- 
ally and directly with Rome. 

From the instant when Rodin had thus planted himself, the usually 
haughty demeanour of Pi^re d'Aigrigny changed suddenly ; and, 
although it Cost him an enormous effbrt, he yet said with a hesitation 
of manneri filled with deference, — 

" You have, doubtless, the power to command me— me, who but 
now commanded you ? " 

Rodin, without reply, drew from his thick and shabby pocket- 
book a folded paper Stamped on both sides, on which were written 
some lines in Latin. 

After having read this, Pere d'Aigrigny lifted it respectfully, reve- 
rentially, to his lips, and then restoring it to Rodin made him a low 
bow. 

When Pere d'Aigrigny raised his head, it was purple with spite 
and shatiie: notwitnstanding his habit of passive obedieitcey dnd 
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immutable respect for the commands of his order, he experienced a 
bitter and violent sensation of anger at finding himself so suddenly de- 
posed from his superiority. This was not all : although, for a very 
long time, all thoughts of gallantry between himself and Madame de 
Saint-Dizicr had ceased, still she was not the less a female in his 
eyes ; and to undergo this degrading check before a woman was 
doubly galling to him, who, despite his order, had not yet entirely 
cast off every sentiment of a man of the world. 

Besides, the princess, instead of appearing pained> agonised, at the 
sudden metamorphosis of a superior into a subaltern, and from a sub- 
altern into a superior, looked at Rodin with a sort of curiosity, min- 
gled with interest. 

As a woman — and a woman, too, inordinately ambitious, seeking 
to attach to herself all powerful influences, the princess loved such 
contrasts : she found it really curious and interesting to see this man 
almost in rags, mean, and ignobly ugly, and but just now the most 
humble of subordinates, spring at once into an elevation of mastery, 
with all the dignity which his newly assumed position acquired, con- 
trolling the Pere d'Aigrigny, a nobleman by birth, elegant in his 
manners, and formerly the most distinguished man in all societies. 
From that instant, as an important personage, Rodin completely 
effaced the Pere d* Aigrigny in the mind of the princess. 

The first sentiment of humiliation passed, the R. P. d'Aigrigny, 
although his pride was bleeding from the quick, evinced the contrary, 
by a ready sacrifice of self-love and worldly wisdom, his desire to 
redouble his courtesy towards Rodin, become his superior by so sud- 
den a stroke of fortune. 

But the ex'socius, incapable of appreciating, or rather of recog- 
nising, these delicate shadings, established himself at once coarsely and 
imperiously in his new position ; not by the reaction of wounded pride, 
but by the consciousness of his actual value : a long connexion with 
Pere d'Aigrigny had revealed to him his inferiority. 

" You have thrown away the pen," said Pere d'Aigrigny to Rodin, 
with extreme deference, ** whilst I was dictating to you this despatch 
for Rome. Will you favour me by informing me in what respect I 
have acted wrongly ? " 

'^ In a moment," said Rodin, in his sharp and cutting tone. ** For a 
long time, although this affair appeared to me wholly beyond your 
abilities, I refrained: yet what blunders I what poverty of invention! 
How coarse the means employed to reach the wished-for end I " 

" I can hardly comprehend your reproaches," responded the Pere 
d'Aigrigny, softly, although a secret bitterness pierced through his 
affected submission. ** Was not success certain but for the codicil ? 
Have you not yourself contributed to the measures for which you now 
blame me ? " 

" You then commanded, and I obeyed ; and, moreover, you were 
on the point of succeeding, not because of the means you employed, 
but in spite of those means, if clumsy conduct and disgusting stu- 
pidity " 

" Sir, you are severe,** said Pere d'Aigrigny. 

*' I am just. Did it require any vast ability to shut a person up in 
a room and then to double-lock the door ? £h ? Well, what else 
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have you done ? Why, nothing I The daughters of General Simou ? 
— Imprisoned at Leipsic, shut up in a convent in Paris. Adrieiine de 
Cardoville ? — Shut up. Couche-tout-Nu ? — ^In prison. Djalma ? — A 
narcotic The only piece of ingenuity, and a thousand times more 
sure, because it operated morally and not materially, was employed to 
get M. Hardy away. As to your other arrangements — pooh I bad, 
uncertain, dangerous! Why? because they were violent, and people 
reply to violence by violence : then it is no longer the struggle of 
clever, skilful, resolute men, who see tho road they take though it is 
in shadow, but it is a struggle of wrestlers in open daylight. What I 
Why, as well as acting incessantly, w^e ought, beyond every thing, to 
keep ourselves out of sight in the back-ground ; and yet you hit u]K)n 
nothing more clever than to call attention to us by means of most ho- 
rible coarseness and disturbance I By way of being more mysterious, 
it is the guard, the commissary of police, and gaolers, whom you select 
as your accomplices I It is really pitiable, sir ; and a remarkable suc- 
cess alone could excuse you for such an amount of poverty-stricken 
invention : but this success you have not acquired I " 

** Sir," said Pere d*Aigrigny, deeply wounded, for Madame de 
Saint-Dizier could not disguise her admiration at the plain and cutting 
language of Rodin, and looked at her old admirer with an air which 
seemed to say — he is right I " Sir, you are more than severe in your 
judgment ; and, in spite of the deference due to you, I tell you I am 
not used to such language.'* 

" There are many otlier things, mafoiy which you are not used to," 
said Rodin, harshly, and interrupting the R. P. ; ** but you will get 
used to them. Up to this time you have had a false estimate of your 
own value ; there are in you still some remains of the old leaven of the 
soldier and the man of the world, which work upon you, and deprive 
your reason of the coolness, clearness, and penetration which ought to 
characterise it: you have been a gay, gallant officer, all fine and 
scented ; you have run through a course of war, fetes, pleasures, and 
women — ^they have used up the better half of you. You will now 
never be any thing but a subaltern. You have been tried and found 
wanting. You will always lack that vigour, that concentration of 
mind, which controls men and events. If I have this vigour, this con-> 
centration of mind — and / have it! — do you know why ? it is because, 
solely devoted to the service of our company, I have always been ugly, 
dirty, and one-minded -— • yes, one-minded ; and in that consists my 
power." 

As he said these words with proud cynicism, Rodin was really 
fearful to look upon. The Princess de Saint-Dizier thought him 
almost handsome in his boldness and energy. The Pdre d'Aigrigny, 
feeling himself mastered in an unconquerable manner by this fiendish 
being, resolved to try one last effort at revolt, and exclaimed, — 

** Well, sir, these vaun tings are no proofs of worth and power : we 
shall see you at work ? " 

" You shall see me," replied Rodin, calmly ; " and do you know 
what work ? " (Rodin was partial to this interrogative formula.) "At 
that which you have thrown up in so dastardly a manner I " 

" What do you say ? *' exclaimed the Princess de Saiut-Dizier ; for 
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Pere d'Aigrigny, stupified at Rodin*s atidacit]r> could sot utter a 
syllable. 

"I 8ay," replied Rodin, slowly, — "I say, that I will undertake to 
carry out the affair of the Rennepont inheritauee with success, though 
you consider it as desperate I " 

" You ? " exclaimed P^re d'Aigrigny, " you ? *' 

'< But all our plans are unmasked !" 

<< So much the better ; we shall be compiled to inrent others 
more skilful." 

" But they will mistrust you 1" 

** So much the better ; difficult enterprises are the tnost sure I" 

" How ? Do you hope to make Gabriel consent not to revoke his 
donation, which it is possible may, moreover, be illegal?" 

" I will bring in to the coffers of the company the two hundred 
and twelve millions which thev seek to defraud us of. Is that clear ? " 

** It is as clear as that it is impossible." 

**I tell you — and mind I say it — it is quite possible ; and I tell 
you it must l>e possible. Do you hear ? You do not understand with 
your mental shortsightedness ! " exclaimed Rodin, becoming so ani- 
mated that his cadaverous features were suffused with red. "You do 
not understand that the tliiiig is no longer doubtful either ; the two 
hundred and twelve millions will be ours, and then we are assured of 
the ro-establishmcnt of our sovereign influence in France: for with 
such sums in these times of venality a government is to be bought ; 
and if its purchase is too dear, or it is troublesome, we can kindle a 
civil war and overthrow it, and restore legitimacy, which, after all, is 
our true middle coursfe, and which, sooner than any thing else, wduld 
strengthen and consolidate us." 

" That is evident," said the princess, clasping her hands in admir- 
ation. 

"If, on the contrary," continued Rodin, "these two hundred and 
twelve millions remain in the hands of the Rennepont family, it will 
be our ruin, our annihilation, — it is to create a stock of inflexible, im- 
placable enemies. You have not yet comprehended the execrable 
wishes of this Rennepont on the subject of this association. Which he 
desires to be formed, and which, by an unheard-of fatality, his ac- 
cursed race may marvellously realise ! Only think of the immense 
power which will concentrate itself around these millions I it is the 
Marshal Simon acting in the name of his daughters ; that is to say, 
the man of the people made a duke, without^ perhaps, being vain of 
it, which assures his influence with the masses : for the military spirit 
and incarnate fiuonapartism still represent the highest honour and na- 
tional glory in the eyes of the people. Then we have this Francois 
Hardy, the liberal, independent, enlightened employer, the type df the 
extensive manufacturer^ bent on the progress and well-being of the 
working classes I Then there is Gabriel, the good priest, as they 
call him, the primitive apostle of the Gospel, the representative of the 
democracy of the Church, as opposed to the aristocracy of the Church 
— the poor village curate against the rich bishop ; that is to say, in 
their jargon^ the labourer of the holy vineyard against the idle plu- 
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ralist ; the born propagator of all ideas of fraternity, emancipation, and 
progress, as they also call him; and that, not in the name of any 
revolutionary or demagogical system of politics, but in the name of 
Christ, in the name of a religion all charity, love, and peace, — to 
speak as they speak. Next, we have Adrienne de Cardoville, the 
type of elegance, grace, and beauty, the priestess of all the passions of 
the senses, which she pretends to spiritualise by force of refining, cul- 
tivating, and training them. I do not speak to you of her mind, her 
audacity, you know these too well. Thus, nothing can be so danger- 
ous for us as she may become — she, a patrician by blood, a democrat 
in heart, and a poet in imagination. Then conies the Prince Djalma, 
chivalrous, bold, and ready for every thing, because he docs not know 
any thing of civilised life ; implacable in his hatred as in liis affection, a 
powerful instrument for the hand that knows how to wield him. In fact, 
there is not one in this detestable family, down to the wretch Coucho- 
tout-Nu, who, isolated, is insignificant, but who, powerful, elevated, 
regenerated, by contact with these generous and expansive disposi- 
tions, as they call them, may have a large share in the influences of 
this association j as represehting the artisan. Now, do you believe 
that if all these persons, already exasperated against us, because, they 
say, we seek to spoliate them, follow out, — and they will follow out, I 
will answer for it — the hateful wishes of this Hennepont; — do you 
think, that if they associate in all their strength, and all the power 
with which this enormous fortune invests them, which will add an 
hundred -fold to their strength ; — do you believe, that if they declare 
a war of extermination against us and our principles, that Ihey will 
not become the most dangerous antagonists that we have ever had ? 
But I tell you, I say that the Company has never been more seriously 
assailed: yes, and it is now a question of its life or death. At this 
moment we have nothing worth defending ourselves; but we must 
attack, in order to annihilate, this accursed race of the Renneponts, 
and obtcun possession of these millions." 

At this picture, presented by Rodin with feverish animation, the 
more impressive and potent as it was so rare, the princess and the 
Pere d'Aigrigny looked at him amazed and overcome. 

"I confess," said the R. P. to Rodin, "I had not thought of all 
the dangerous consequences of this association for good, as advised by 
M. de Rennepont ; but I think that these heirs, from their characters, 
which we knotv, will have the strongest desire to realise this Utopia. 
The peril is very great, very threatening ; but how to avert it — What 
are we to do ? " 

" What, sir ? You have to act upon ignorant, heroic, and exalted 
natures like Djalma ; on sensitive and eccentric minds, like Adrienne 
de Cardoville ; simple and ingenuous minds like Rose and Blanche 
Simon ; ti]:iright and frank ones like Francois Hardy ; angelic and 
pure like Gabriel ; brutalised and sensual like Couche-tout-Nu ; arid 
yet you ask, * What are we to do ? ' " 

•* I really do not understand you," said the Pere d*Aigl^igtiy. 

"Of course you do not ; that is very evident from your past con- 
duct," replied Rodin, contemptuously. " You have had recourse to 
coarse and substantial means, instead of acting upon so many noble, 
generous^ elevated passions, which, one day combined, will found a 
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formidable uuion; but whicli, now divided and isolated, will be 
swayed by every surprise, every seduction, every inducement, every 
attack! Do you understand now? — No! What, not yet?" and 
Rodin shrugged his shoulders. " Well, then, do people die of de- 
spair ? 

" Yes ! " 

" The gratitude of happy love will, perhaps, go to the last limits of 
most absurd generosity ?" 

"Yes!" 

" Are there not deceptions so horrid that suicide is the only refuge 
against such fearful realities ? " 

"Yes!" 

" May not the excess of sensuality CQpduct us to the grave in slow 
and voluptuous agony ? " 

"Yes!" 

" Are there not in life circumstances so terrible that the most 
worldly, firm, or impious characters, will blindly throw themselves, 
broken and exhausted, into the arms of religion, and abandon the 
greatest possessions of this world for hair-cloth shirt, the prayer, and 
the holy rapture ? " 

" Yes ! " 

" Are there not, in fine, a thousand circumstances in which the 
reaction of the passions leads to the most extraordinary transform- 
ations, tlie most tragical terminations, in the existence of man or 
woman ? " 
. "Doubtless!" 

" Why, then, inquire what we are to do ? What would you say 
if, for instance, the most dangerous members of this Rennepont family 
were to come, before three months, and on their knees implore, as a 
favour, to enter into this company, of which they now have a horror, 
and from which Gabriel has to-day severed ? " 

" Such a convei^sion is impossible ! " exclaimed the P. d'Aigrigny. 

*< Impossible I and what were you, then, fifteen years ago, sir?" 
said Hodin ; " a worldly-minded, impious debauchee ! and yet you 
came to us, and your property became ours. What ! we have sub- 
dued princes, kings, and popes ; we have absorbed, extinguished in 
our unity the most exalted understandings ; we have controlled almost 
the two worlds; we have perpetuated ourselves vigorous, rich, and 
redoubtable, to this day, in spite of all hatreds and proscriptions ; and 
shall we not get the better of one family which threatens us so vitally, 
and whose property, filched from our company, has become to us of 
paramount necessity? What! shall we not be skilful enough to 
obtain this result, without clumsy violence and crimes that compro- 
mise ? Are you, then, so ignorant of the immense resources of anni- 
hilation, mutual and partial, which are offered by the play of the 
human passions skilfully combined, opposed, crossed, loosened, and 
over-excited ? and then, when, perhaps, thanks to an all-potent aux- 
iliary," added Rodin, with a strange smile, " these passions may double 
their ardour and violence " 

" What auxiliary ? " asked Pere d*Aigrigny, who, as well as the 
Princess de Saint-Dizier, experienced a sort of admiration, mingled 
with afiVight. 
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" Yes !" continued Rodin, without replying to the R. P., " for this 
dread auxiliary, if it come to our aid, may bring with it overwhelming 
transformations, render cowardly the most daring, credulous the most 
impious, and fierce the most gentle ! ** 

" But who is this auxiliary ? ** exclaimed the princess, oppressed 
with vague alarm ; " this auxiliary, so powerful, so dread, what is it?" 

*< If it do arrive,*' resumed Rodin, as pale and impassive as 
ever, " the youngest, the most vigorous, will be at each moment in 
danger of death as imminent as the dying man at his last moment." 

" But this auxiliary ? " exclaimed the PDre d'Aigrigoy, more and 
more alarmed ; for the more Rodin darkened the gloomy picture, the 
more cadaverous did his countenance become. 

" In fact, this auxiliary^ may easily decimate the population, inclose 
in the shroud which it drags at its heels a whole accursed family : but 
it will be forced to respect the life of a great immutable body, which 
is never weakened by the death of its members, because its mind-^. 
the mind of the Society of Jesus — is imperishable ! " 

" But — but this auxiliary ? " 

" Well, this auxiliary," continued Rodin ; " this auxiliar}', which 
advances, advances by slow paces, and whose terrible advent is an- 
nounced by fearful and widely spread presentiments " 

«Itis ?" 

"The Cholera!!" 

At this word, pronounced by Rodin in a harsh and piercing tone, 
the princess and Fere d'Aigrigny turned pale and shuddered. 

Rodin's look was gloomy and chilling, his appearance was corpse- 
like. 

For some seconds the silence of the grave reigned in the salon. 
Rodin first broke it. Still impassive, he pointed with an imperious 
gesture to F^re d'Aigrigny, and then to the table, at which sonic 
minutes before he, Rodin, was humbly sitting, and said in a harsh 
voice, — 

« Write ! " 

The R. P. at first started with surprise, then remembering that 
from superior he had sunk to subaltern, he arose, bowed to Rodin, 
passed in front of him, seated himself at. the table indicated, took up 
his pen and turning to Rodin, said, — 

" I am ready." 

Rodin dictated, and the pere wrote as follows : — 

"Through the mismanagement of the R. Pere d'Aigrigny, the 
affair of the Rennepont inheritance has been to-day seriously com- 
promised. The amount of the inheritance is two hundred and twelve 
millions. In spite of this check, we arc of opinion that we can still 
formally undertake to prevent the Rennepont family from doing any 
injury to the company, and obtain for the said company the restitution 
of the two hundred and twelve millions, which legitimately belong to 
it, — only, we must have the most entire and full powers to act." 

A quarter of an hour after this scene Rodin left the Hotel de 
Saint-Dizier, brushing his old greasy hat against his sleeve, and taking 
it off to acknowledge, by a very low bow, the bow of the porter. 



PART VII. 



THE PROTECTOR. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE UNKNOWN. 



The following scene occurred the day after that on which the 
Pere d'Aigriguy had been so rudely thrust froni his pre-eminenoe 
by Rodin into that subaltern post which the sQcius had previously 

filled. 

# « « ^ * « . 

The II uc Clovis is in one of the most lone parts of the quarter of 
la Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve ; and, at the time of this recitali the 
house numbered 4 in the street consisted of a principal corps d^ logii^ 
traversed by a dark alley, which led to a small, dark court, at tl)e 
bottom of which was a second building, in a most dilapidated conflition. 

The ground-floor of the facade was converted into a sbopi ha^ 
under ground, where Mxrc sold coals, wood in bundleS) some vege- 
tables, and milk. 

Nine o'clock had struck, and the shopkeeper, named Mother Arai^Qi 
an old woman with a gentle but sickly complexion, wearing a gown 
of brown dimity, and a red cotton handkerchief round her ]iead> was 
standing on the bottom step of the flight which led to her cavp, i^id 
was finishing the display of her stock — that is, on one side of hCT- 
door she stationed a tin milk-pail ; and on the other some hundl^ of 
witliered vegetables, and particularly cabbages, with faded yellow 
heads. At the bottom of the 'staircase, in the shadow of the oeHary 
might be seen the glare of the burning embers of her little stove. 

The shop, which was close to the alley, served for a porter's lodge, 
and the fruitwoman was the portress. 

At this moment a charming little creature came out of the house, 
and entered, light and gaily, into Mother Arsene*s. 

\i was the young girl called Rose-Pompon, the intimate friend of 
the Queen-Bacchanal. Rose-Pompon, who was temporarily a toidotv, 
and whose bacchic, but respectful Cicisbeo, was, as we are aM'are, 
Nini'3Ioulin, that orthodox out-aiid-outei^ (chicard), who, when need 
was, transformed himself after his revels into Jacques Dumoulin the 
religious writer; passing thus easily from a wanton dance to iiitra- 
montane polemics, from the "full-blown tulip'* to a Catholic pamphlet. 

Bose-Pompon had just left her bed, as appeared by the negligee 
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of her eariy and whtinsici^ toilette. For want, no doubt, of some 
other head-dress, she had placed jauntily on her lovely light brown 
hair, so silky and carefully adjusted, a bonnet de policej borrowed from 
her gay costume of dibardeur. Nothing could be more attractive 
than her countenance at seventeen years of age, rosy, fresh, dimpled, 
and brilliantly lighted up by two animated and sparkling blue eyes. 
Hose-Pompon was wrapped so closely from hpr throat to her feet 
in a Scotch mantle, with its red and green checks somewhat faded, 
that it shewed an innate modesty; whilst her bare feet, so white that 
it was scarcely possible to tell if she had on stockings or not, were 
incased in small red morocco slippers, with silver buckles. It was 
easy to perceive that she had something in her hand, which her cloak 
concealed. 

" Good day. Mademoiselle Rose-Pompon," said Mother Arsene, 
with a kind air ; "you are eariy to-day — didn't you dance last night?" 

" Oh, do not talk to me about it, Mother Arsene ; I had no heart 
for dancing, for poor dear Cephyse (the Queen-Bacchanal, sbter of 
Mayeux,) was weeping all night, and would not be consoled, because 
her lover is in prison I" 

" By the way," said the fruit-woman, — " by the way, mademoiselle, 
I must teH you something that concerns your friend Cephyse. I hope 
it will not oflPend you ? " 

" Offend me ! Am I now offended ? " said Rose-Pompon, shrug- 
ing her shoulders. 

" Don't you think that when M. Philemon returns he will scold me?" 

" Scold you I why ? " 

" Because of his lodging, which you occupy." 

" Why now. Mother Arsene, did not Philemon, on the contrar)', 
tell you that I was mistress of his two rooms in his absence as I was of 
himself?" 

" It is not for you that I speak, mademoiselle, but your friend, 
Cephyse, whom you have also brought here to the lodging of 
M, Philemon." 

" And where would she have gone but for me, my good Mother 
Arsene ? After her lover had been arrested 'she did not dare return to 
her own rooms, because they owed all sorts of rent. So, seeing her 
trouble, I said to her, < Come and lodge at Philemon's ; when he comes 
back we will find some other place for you.' " 

" Indeed, mademoiselle, if you are sure that M. Philemon will not 
be angry, why, it is all the same thing to me." 

" Angry at what ?-r— because we break his crockery ? His crockery 
is so choice ! Yesterday I broke the last cup, and only see what 
an odd thing I am compelled to make use of to come and fetch the 
milk in !" 

And Rose-Pompon, laughing very heartily, thrust her pretty white 
arm forth from her cloak, and displayed to Mother Arsen^ one of those 
champagne glasses of colossal make which hold nearly a bottle. 

" Ah!" said the astonished fruit-woman; "why, it looks like a 
crystal trumpet ! " 

" It is Philemon's state glass, with which he was presented when 
they made him a canoiier-Jiambard (a species of aqnatip odd-fellow, a 
la Frangaise).' 
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" Really," said Mother Ars^ne, " I am quite ashamed that you 
should have to put your milk in such a thing.*' 

" So am I ; for if I should meet any one on the staircase, holding 
this glass in my hand like a wax candle, I should so laugh that I should 
break Philemon's last relic of domestic elegance, and then he would 
overwhelm me with his malediction." 

<< There is no fear of your meeting any one ; the lodger on the first 
floor is gone out, and the second is a very late riser." 

«* Talking of lodgers," said Rose-Pompon, " haven't you a cham- 
ber to let on the second floor, at the bottom of the court ? I was 
thinking of it fop poor C6physe when Philemon comes back." 

*' Yes, there is a miserable little closet under the tiles, over the two 
rooms tenanted by the old gentleman who is so very mysterious," said 
Mother Ars^ne. 

" Yes, le Pdre Charlemagne ; — don't you know any thing more 
about him?" 

^< No, mademoiselle ; only that he came here this morning at a 
very early hour — day-break, and put back the outside shutters. 
* Have you received a letter from any one, dear madame ? ' he said ; 
he is always so very polite, the worthy gentleman. * No, sir,' I re- 
plied. ' Well, well, then, don't disturb yourself, my dear madame ; I 
shall call again.' And away he went" 

" Doesn't he ever sleep in the house ?" 

" Never. Probably he lodges somewhere else, for he only comes 
, here for a few hours in the day about every four or five days." 

** And does he come alone ? " 

" Always alone." 

" Are you sure he never brings in any young puss of a niece or 
cousin with him? for if so, Philemon would quit the lodgings," said 
Rose-Pompon, with an air of decorum that was very amusing. 

" M. Charlemagne ! a woman in his rooms ! Ah, the poor man ! " 
said the fruitress, lifting her hands to heaven ; '* if you did but see 
)iim with his greasy hat, his threadbare coat, his patched umbrella, 
and his stupid look, — why he looks more like a saint than any thing 
else!" 

" Then, Mother Arsene, what can he come here for, alone for 
hours in that doghole at the bottom of the court, where one can hardly 
see clear at noonday ?" 

" That is what I want to know, mademoiselle. What can he do ? 
It cannot be to amuse himself with his furniture, for all there is 
consists of a truckle-bed, a stove, a chair, and an old trunk." 

"It is almost as brilliant a fit-out as Philemon's," said Rose- 
Pompon. 

" Well, in spite of that, mademoiselle, he has as much fear of any 
one going in as if they were thieves and his furniture was made 
of massive gold. He has put on the door a safety-lock at his own 
expense, and never leaves the key with uie ; and then he always lights 
the fire in his stove himself, because he will not allow any person to 
enter his rooms." 

" He is old, you say ? " 

" Yes, mademoiselle ; between fifty and sixty." 

" And ugly ? " 
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^< Only fancy two small, snaky-looking eyes, as if bored with a 
gimblet, in a face as pale as a corpse, — so pale, indeed, that his lips are 
white, — that is his face* As to his behaviour, the worthy old gentle- 
man is so polite, and so often takes his hat off to make a low bow, that 
it is quite embarrassing/' 

^' Still I must always ask," said Rose-Pompon, '^ what can he 
want all alone in two rooms ? Well, if C^physe takes the cabinet 
over him when Philemon comes back, we may have some amusement 
in finding out. How much do you ask for this cabinet ? " 

*^ Really, mademoiselle, it is in such a miserable condition that the 
proprietor will let it, I dare say, for from fifty to fifty-five francs a-year; 
for there is hardly space to put a stove in, and it is only lighted by a 
fanlight as large as a snufil)0x." 

" Poor C6physe I" said Rose-Pompon, with a sigh, and shaking 
her head sorrowfully ; " after having had so much pleasure, after 
having spent so much money with Jacques Renuepont, to live t/tere, 
and be compelled to return to living by her needle I She must have 
courage, indeed, to do that I " 

" Why, to speak the truth, it is a wide distance from that cabinet 
to the carriage and four horsns in which Mademoiselle Cephyse canio 
to fetch you the other day, with all those merry maskers who were 
so gay, particularly the stout man in the silver-paper helmet, with the 
long feather and the top-boots : what a droll fellow he was I " 

" Yes, Nini-Moulin, who has not his equal for dancing the \/or- 
bidden fruit* You should just see him vis-d-vis with Cephyse, the 
Queen-Bacchanal. Poor laughing girl ! poor riotous little dear ! if 
she makes any disturbance now, it is in weeping." 

" Ah, the follies of youth — the follies of youth I " said the fruitress. 

" But, Mother Arsene, you were once young yourself, you know." 

** Ma foi ! it is as much as I was, if I tell the truth. I have 
always been pretty much as you see me now." 

" And your lovers, Mother Arsene ?" 

" My lovers ! — ah, — ^yes I Well, in the first place, I was ugly ; 
and, then, I was too well taken care of." 

" Your mother, then, kept a sharp look-out after you ? " 

" No, mademoiselle ; but I was harnessed " 

*< Harnessed I what do you mean?" said Rose-Pompon, quite 
astonished, and interrupting the fruit-woman. 

" Yes, mademoiselle, harnessed to a water-cart with my brother. 
And so, you see, when we had tugged like two real horses for eight or 
ten hours a-day, I had not the heart to think of fun and frolic." 

" Poor Mother Arsene I what a horrid trade I " said Rose-Pompon, 
with interest. 

" In winter, particularly in the frosty weather, it was the hardest. 
I and my brother were obliged to wear shoes with long, rough nails, 
because it was so slippery." 

'^And to put a woman to such Work I it makes my heart ache. 
And yet they are forbidden to harness dogs ! "* added Rose-Pompon, 
very sensibly* 

* There ate in I'rance very tender laws in favour of the canine race, whom it ia 
fdrUdden to harness hi any wav. 

88 ' H 
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<< Indeed it U tnie," rvBumed Mother Aniiie ; ** animab are lome- 
times more fortunate than human bdngf : but you see one must live. 
When the beast is tethered it must grue, but yet it was hard work. 
I got a eomplaiot in my lungs by it-Hkhat was no fkult of mine. The 
sort of collar with which I was harnessed when I pulled, pressed very 
hard on my chest ; sometimes I could not breathe for it : so I left my 
harness and took a shop. Still I will say, that if I had had oppor- 
tunity and kind usage, I might, perhaps, have been like a great many 
other young creatures, who begin by laughing, and end ■■" 

"By the reverse I True, Mother Ars^ne; but all the world has 
not courage enough to take to harneas in order to live prudently. 
Besides, one always finds an^ excuse, and says we should amuse our- 
selves when we are young and agreeable ; besides, one is not always 
only seventeen : well, well, and then by and by comes either the end 
of the world, or, perhaps, one marries." 

"Why now, mademoiselle, I should say the better way was to 
begin by that." 

" Yes, but one is too ignorant — one does not know how to wheedle 
the men, or terrify them ; as long as you are simple and credulous 
they laugh at you. Why, Mother Arsdne,- I oould tell you what 
would startle all nature to hear, if I liked ; but it is enough to have 
had one's troubles, without thinking of amusing one's self by recalling' 
the remembrances of them." 

" What, mademoiselle I have you, so young and gay, had your 
troubles ? " 

" I have indeed, Mother Ars^e ; and at fifteen and arhalf I began 
to shed tears, which were not dried up at sixteen. That is trial 
enough, I hope." 

" Were you deceived, mademoiselle ? " 

" Worse I as has been done to so many other poor girls, who, no 
more than myself, have desired to do wrong. My story is not a long 
one. My father and mother were country people near St Valery, but 
poor — so poor that, out of five children which they had, they were 
obliged to send me, at eight years of age, to my aunt, who was 
a femme de m^Tiage here in Paris. The good soul took me out of 
charity, and that was doing a great deal for her, for her earnings were 
very small. When I was eleven she sent me to work in one of 
the manufactories of the Faubourg Saint- Antoine. I do not wish to 
say any ill of the masters of these factories, but it is all the same to 
them if little boys and little girls are huddled together with young 
women and young men from eighteen to twenty years of age, who are 
also huddled together. So you may suppose that there are there, as 
there are every where, badly disposed persons, and they are not 
particular either in words or in actions ; and, I ask you, what example 
is this for children who see and understand more than they pretend to 
do ? So you see as one grows up one becomes accustomed to hear 
and see things every day, which at last do not shock you at alL" 

" That is too true, as you say, Mademoiselle Rose-Pompon. Poor 
dears I there's no one to take care of them, — no father, no mother,— 
they are at their work *' 

" Yes, yes, Mother Arsene, and they soon begin to say of a young 
girl she is a this or she is a that ; but if people only knew the reason 
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of such thin^ perhaps they would more frequently pity instead of 
blame. Well, to return to myself, I really was at fifteen a very 
nice little girl. One day I had a complaint to make to the first clerk 
in the factory, so I went to his room, and he told me that he would 
set the matter right, and would even protect me, if I would listen to 
him ; and then he tried to kiss me, and I struggled with him ; then he 
said, * You refuse me ?-^weU, then, you sha'n't work here any longer: 
I dismiss you from the factory I * " 

" The wicked fellow I" said Mother Arsene. 

^' I returned home in tears, and poor aunt encouraged me not to 
give way, but to get a situation elsewhere. I tried, but it was 
impossible: the factories were crammed with work-people. A mis- 
fortune never comes alone— my aunt fell ill, and we had not a sou in 
the house. I took courage and returned to the factory, and again 
entreated the clerk, but in vain. 'So much the worse for you,* said 
he, ' to reject the good offer I made you ; for if you had behaved 
properly, why by and by, very probably, 1 would have married you.* 
But I need not go on, Mother Arsene, — misery was on the one liand, 
I had -no work, my aunt was sick, the clerk said perhaps lie would 
marry me, — I did as others have done before me." 

And afterwards, when you asked him to marry you ? " 
He laughed in my face, and at the end of six mouths left me. 
Then I wept all the tears in my body, so that none were left. I was 
ill with it, — but at last, like every one else, every body became con- 
soled and I became consoled. At last I met with Philemon, and on 
him I have revenged myself with others. I am his tyrant ! " added 
Rose-Pompon, with a tragic air. And as she said so, the cloud of 
sadness which had overshadowed her pretty face as she told her 
history to Mother Arsene passed away. 

" It is evidently true I " said Mother Arsene, reflecting for a short 
time ; '* here is a poor girl been deceived by some one, without having 
any person to protect or defend her. Ah ! how often it happens that 
we are not to blame for the wicked acts we may commit, for " 

" Well, I declare ! " exclaimed llose-Ponipoir, interrupting the 
fruitwoman, and gazing eagerly on the otlier side of the street, ^'if 
there is not Nini-Moulin ! Isn't he early ? I wonder what he can 
possibly want with me I " And, with these words, Rose-Pompon 
drew her mantle still more closely and carefully around her. 

Jacques Dumoulin advanced, his hat stuck on one side, his nose 
more rubicund, and his eye twinkling more brightly than usual. He 
wore a loose paletot, which accurately defined the large proportions of 
his portly figure ; while his two hands, one of which carried a thick 
stick placed gun fashion against his shoulder, were thrust into the vast 
pockets of his garment. At the moment of his approaching the 
portress, evidently with the design of asking her some question, he 
perceived Rose-Pompon. 

." Holla I " cried he, "my ward up already? — that is all right! 
And behold ^me come to give you my blessing at the earliest blush of 
dawn.'' 

So saying, suiting the action to the word, Nini-Moulin extended 
his arms, and advanced towards Rose-Pompon, who drew back from 
bia pro&red benedictions. 
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" How, my ungrateful child I ** exclaimed the religious writer ; " do 
you refuse my paternal embrace and morning blessing?" 

" Thank you, 1 never accept paternal embraces from any one 
but Philemon ! He wrote to me yesterday, and sent me a small box 
of raisins, two geese, a bottle of ratafia, and an eel I — rather a droll 
present, was it not ? Well, I kept the ratafia, and changed all the 
rest away for two such loves of pigeons, whom I have put into Phile- 
mon's chamber, which will make a very pretty little dovecot. And, 
better still, my dear husband is coming back to me with seven 
hundred francs, given to him by his highly respectable family, for the 
purpose of learning the bass-viol, the cornet-a-piston, and the speaking- 
trumpet, in order to make him irresistible in society, and so enable 
him to find a wife with Aplenty of tin,* as you call it, my early 
friend." 

" Then 1*11 tell you what we will do, my pet child ; we will just 
employ the ratafia with our breakfiut, for the purpose of wishing all 
health and happiness to Philemon and his respectable relations, and 
drinking to his speedy arrival, in company with his seven hundred 
francs.*' 

As he spoke, Nini-Moulin slapped the pockets of his waistcoat, 
which straightforth returned a jingling metallic sound, then added, — 
'^ 1 came to invite you to gild and embellish my life to-day, the 

next, and the day after — that is, if j-our heart " 

" Oh, if you are only proposing a sort of decent and iatherly visit, 
my heart will give me leave to accept your offer.*' 

'^ Nothing can be more correct than my intentions. I will be your 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather — nay, a living portrait of every 
male relation you have ever had. Let us see ! There will be a pro- 
menade, dinner, the theatre, fancy ball, and supper afterwards ;— will 
that suit you ? ** 

** Yes, upon condition that poor C6physe goes with us. It will 
serve to divert her, poor thing ! '* 

" With all my heart! Let C6physe go." 

" Why, what has happened to you, my fat friend ? what piece of 
good luck befallen you ? Has any body left you a fortune ?" 

'* Better than that, rosiest of damask roses ! I am appointed 
principal editor to a religious journal ! Now, as my recent appoint-* 
ment will require me to become very sober and staid while in the 
precincts of the saintly concern, I have stipulated for a month's salary 
to be always paid in advance, with three days* free liberty to spend it in* 
On these conditions I have agreed to be a holy man for twenty-seven 
days out of the thirty, and to be as grave and stupid as the journal 
itself.'* 

" You a journal — I mean, the conductor of one ? What a droll 
one it must be, when its editor is seen dancing all manner of forbidden 
steps upon the tables of the various caf6s ! ** 

" Yes, it may seem a funny idea to you ; but it will not appear any 
way droll to others I could mention. They are all the most pious 
saints who pay the piper. They do not consider the money, provided 
the journal is biting, tearing, burning, bruising, exterminating, assas- 
sinating. On my word, I have never been more violent and savage," 
added Nini, with a loud laugh. « I shall water the freshest gashes 
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with my venom of the first growths or with my gall of the most 
spar'r'T'r'r'r'Ming effervescence /" And Nini-Moulin imitated 
the noise of a bottle of champagne when the cork bursts out, and 
Rose-Pompon laughed loudly. 

" And what do you call your pious journal ? " she asked, 

« It is called ' The Love of One's Neighbour,' " 

•' A very right name." 

'^ But it has another." 

« Let's hear it" 

<* * The Love of One's Neighbour ; or, the Exterminator of the 
Incredulous, the Indifferent, the Lukewarm, and others:* with this 
motto, * Those who are not with us are against us.* " 

*^ That b what Philemon says in his lights in the public-houses, 
when he lays about him." 

" A proof the genius of the Eagle of Meaux is universal. I 
only reproach him with one thing, and that is his jealousy of 
Moliere." 

" Bah I an actor's jealousy I " said Rose-Pompon. 

" Wicked Puss I " said Nini-Moulin, shaking his finger at her 
threateningly. 

^^Oh, is that the way you mean to exterminate Madame de 
Sainte-Colombe ? She is rather lukewarm, eh ? When's the wedding 
to be?" 

" On the contrary, my journal is useful with her. Only think, 
chief editor I It is a superb position. The saints patronise me, thrust 
me forward, support me, bless me. I mean to lay hands on the 
Sainte-Colombe, and then a life — a life to death itself!" 

At this moment a postman entered the shop, and handed a letter 
to the greengrocer, saying, — " For M. Charlemagne. Paid." 

" What I " said Rose-Pompon, " is it for the little mysterious old 
fellow with his odd ways ? Does it come from a long way off? " 

"I think from Italy — Rome," said Nini-Moulin, looking at the 
letter as the fruitwoman held it in her hand. " Who," said he, " is 
this wonderful little old man ? " 

"Only imagine, my bulky friend," said Rose-Pompon, "an old 
worthy, who has two rooms at the bottom of the courtyard. He 
never sleeps there, but comes to shut himself from time to time for 
hours, without allowing any person to go a-nigh him ; and no one can 
make out what he does." 

" He is a conspirator or a coiner," said Nini-Moulin, laughing. 

" Poor, dear man !" said Mother Arsene ; " where is his false 
money, then ? He always pays me in honest sous for the morsel of 
bread and black radish which I give him for breakfast, whenever he 
does breakfast." 

" And what is the name of this mysterious elderly ? " asked Nini- 
Moulin. 

"M. Charlemagne," said the fruitwoman. "But see, talk of the 
devil and you see his horns I " 

" Where are his horns ? " 

" Look I — the little old man down there — coming by that 
house. He walks with his neck bent, and his umbrella under his 



arm." 
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"Monsieur Rodin!" exclaimed *Nifii-Moulin ; and, lrec€diDg 
quickly, he descended three steps down the ladder, that he might 
not be seen. Then he added, " And you say he is called " 

'*M. Charlemagne. Do you know him?" inquired the green- 
grocer. 

^< What the devil can he be after here with a false name ? " said 
Jacques Dumoulin, speaking to himself in a low yoice* 

"What, do you know him?" asked Rose*Pompon, in a tone of 
impatience. " You seem dumfounded I " 

" And this gentleman has here two rooms, and makes mysterious 
visits?" said Jacques Dumoulin, more and more surprised. 

" Yes I " replied Rose-Pompon. " You may see his windows from 
Philemon's dovecot." 

" Quick, quick ! Let us get down the alley that he may not meet 
me," said Dumoulin. And, without having been seen by Rodin, he 
glided from the shop into the alley, and from the alley went up the 
staircase which led to the apartment occupied by Rose-Pompon. 

" Good- day, Monsieur Charlemagne I " said Mother Arsdne to 
Rodin, who came to the threshold of her door. " To see you twice in 
one day is a pleasure, indeed; for you are so seldom here " 

" You are too kind, my dear madam," said Rodin, with a courteous 
salute. 

And then he entered therfruitwoman's shop. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RETREAT. 



Rodin's countenance, when he entered Mother Arsene's, breathed 
the most perfect simplicity ; and, leaning his two hands on the handle 
of his umbrella, he said, — 

" I am very sorry, my dear madam, to have awakened you so early 
this morning." 

" Worthy sir, you come so seldom that I cannot have any thing to 
reproach you with." 

" Why, my excellent madam, I live in the country, and can only 
come from time to time to my apartments here to attend to my little 
affairs." 

*' By the way, sir, the letter which you expected yesterday came 
this morning ; it is a thick packet, and comes from a considerable 
distance. Here it is," said the fruitwoman, drawing the letter from 
her pocket ; " there was no postage to pay." 

" Thank you, my dear madam," said Rodin, taking the letter with 
assumed indifference, and putting it in the ^de-pocket of his greatcoat, 
which he buttoned up carefully. 

" Are you going up-stairs, sir?" 

" Yes, my dear lady." 

" Then I will arrange your little provision," said Mother Arsene, 
" I suppose, worthy sir, it is to be as usual ? " 

" Yes, precisely so." 
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«< I will bare it all ready in a twinkling." 

So saying, the greengrocer took an old basket, and having placed 
on it three or four turfs for burning, a little bundle of split wood, and 
some pieces of charcoal, she covered the«e combustibles with a cabbage 
leaf; then going to the innermost recess of her shop, she took from a 
bin a large round loaf, from which she cut a slice. After which 
she picked out, with the eye of a connoisseur, a magnificent black 
radish* from a bundle of these roots, cut it in two, and, making a hole 
in it, filled it with common coarse salt ; put the two pieces together 
again, and placed them carefully beside the bread on the cabbage leaf, 
which separated the Aiel from the eatables. Then taking from her 
stove some lighted charcoal, she put it in a wooden shoe filled with 
cinders, which she also placed in the basket. Going then to the last 
step of the staircase, Mother Arsdne said to Rodin, — 

" Here is your basket, sir." 

** A thousand thanks, dear madam," replied Rodin ; and thrusting 
his hand into his trousers' pocket, he took out eight sous, which he 
handed one by one to the iruitwoman, and said, as he took the basket 
from her, " By and by, when I come down again, I will return your 
basket as usual." 

"Quite at your service, kind sir— quite at your service," said 
Mother Arsdne. 

Rodin put his umbrella under his lefl arm, took in his right hand 
the fruitress's basket, went into the dark alley, crossed a small court, 
and, with an active step, went up to the second story of a corps de 
logis, very much out of repair. When he had arrived there, taking a 
key out of his pocket, he opened an outer door, which he shut very 
carefully after him. 

The first room of the two he occupied was completely unfurnished ; 
and as to the second, it is impossible to imagine any retreat more 
squalid and poverty-struck. 

A paper so rubbed, old, and torn, that its original shade was not 
to be traced, covered the walls ; a rickety trucklebed, covered with a 
mean and mildewed counterpane, and a wretched mattrass ; a stool ; a 
small table of worm-eaten wood ; a stove of greyish earthenware, as 
crackled as the porcelain of Japan ; an old trunk with a padlock, placed 
under the bed, — such was the furniture of this dilapidated doghole. 

A narrow window, with dirty panes of glass, scarcely lighted this 
room, almost entirely deprived of air and light by the height of the 
building which looked on the street. Two old pocket-handkerchiefs, 
fastened t(^ther by pins, and which were movable at will by rings, 
which traversed a piece of packthread stretched from side to side of 
the window, served for curtains. The loose and broken planks, which 
shewed the plastering of the flooring, proved the utter carelessness of 
the lodger in this abode. 

After having closed tlfe door, Rodin threw his hat and umbrella 
on the trucklebed, placed the basket on the floor, and taking out the 
bread and black radish, deposited them on the plate. Then, kneeling 

• Tbis spi^cies of radish, which is of the size of a table turnip, hut longer, is little 
known oyt of Fmnoe, where it is popular with the poorer classes. 
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before his stove, he piled up his combustibles therein, and lighted them, 
by blowing on the hot charcoal he had brought in the wooden shoe 
with a strong and powerful lung. 

When, as the phrase goes, the stove began to drawt Rodin went 
and spread his two handkerchiefs, whjch were his curtains, on the 
packthread ; and then, believing himself quite concealed from all eyes, 
he took from his pocket the letter which Mother Arsene had handed 
to him. As he did so, he drew out several papers and other things ; 
one of these papers, soiled and rumpled, and folded into a small parcel, 
fell on the table and opened. It contained a Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, in silver, which time had blackened, and the red riband of 
the cross had almost lost its primitive colour. 

At the sight of this cross, which he put in his pocket, together 
with the medal which Faringhea had stolen from Djalma, Rodin 
shrugged his shoulders and gave a contemptuous and sardoDic smile. 
He then pulled out his large silver watch, and placed it on the table 
beside the letter from Rome. 

He contemplated the letter with a singular mixture of mistrust and 
hope, fear and impatient curiosity. After a moment's reflection he 
was about to unseal the envelope, but throw it down suddenly on the 
table, as if, by a strange caprice, he desired to prolong for some 
moments the emotions of uncertainty as strong, as painful, and as 
exciting as the agonies of gaming. 

Looking at his watch, Rodin resolved not to open the letter until 
the hand should mark half-past nine, of which it wanted seven minutes. 

By one of those childish and odd beliefs in fatality, from which the 
greatest minds are not exempt, Rodin said to himself, ^* I am burning 
with desire to open this letter. If I do not open it until half-past nine 
o'clock, the news it conveys will be favourable ! " 

To employ these minutes, Rodin walked a few paces in his cham- 
ber, and then placed himself in admiring contemplation before two old 
yellow engravings, eaten up by age, and fastened to the wall by two 
rusty nails. 

The first of these objects of arty the only ornaments with which 
Rodin had ever decorated this wretched place, was one of those 
coarsely designed pictures, coloured in red, yellow, green, and blue, 
which are sold at fairs. An Italian inscription announced that this 
engraving had been done at Rome. 

It represented a woman covered with rags, carrying a wallet, and 
having on her knees a little child. A hideous fortune-teller was hold- 
ing in her swarthy hands the hand of the little infant, and appeared to 
be divining ^ts future fate, for these words were coming out of her 
mouth in large blue letters': " Sard Papa'* (He will be Pope). 

The second of these objects of art, which seemed to inspire Rodin 
with profound meditation, was an excellent copperplate line-engraving, 
of which the careful finish, the drawing at once bold and accurate, 
contrasted strangely with the coarse daubing of the other print. 

This rare and magnificent engraving, for which Rodin had paid 
six louis (an enormous luxury), represented a youth clothed in tatters. 
The ugliness of his features was compensated by the intelligent 
expression of his strongly marked physiognomy. Seated on a stone 
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surrounded by a herd of swine which he was keeping, his pale face was 
seen as he leant on his elbow, and rested his chin in the palm of his 
hand. 

The pensive and reflective posture, of the young roan, clothed like 
a mendicant, the power of his expansive forehead, the finesse of his 
penetrating look, the firmness of his clever mouth, seemed to announce 
an unconquerable resolution, united with a superior understanding and 
the most skilM address. 

Over this figure the pontifical attributes encircled a medallion, in 
the centre of which was seen the head of an eld man ; the lines of hb 
face, strongly marked and deeply incised, recalled in a striking man- 
ner, and in spite of their senility, the features of the young keeper of 
the herd. 

This engraving had for its title, *< The Youth of Sixtus Quin* 
Tus;" and the painted picture,' " The Prediction"^ 

Looking at these engravings nearer and nearer, with an eye that 
grew more and more ardent and inquiring, as if it bad asked for 
inspiration or hope from the pictures, Rodin had gone so close that, 
standing up as he did, and with his right hand behind his head, he was 
literally leaning with his elbow against the wall, whilst, thrusting his 
left hand into the pocket of his black trousers, he thus threw aside one 
of the skirts of his old olive greatcoat. For several minutes he main- 
tained this meditative attitude.* 

Rodin, as we have said, came seldom to this retreat. By the rules 
of his order, he had up to this time lived with Pere d* Aigrigny, whose 
suTveiUanee was specially confided to him. No member of the con- 
gregation, especially in the subaltern position which Rodin had filled 
up to that time, was flowed to shut himself up at his own home, nor 
even possess a piece of furniture shutting with a key, so that nothing 
interfered with the exercise of a mutual and incessant espionage, one 
of the most powerful modes of action and servitude which was employed 
by the Company of Jesus. 

In consequence of various combinations, which were personally 
important to him as well as others, which concerned the general 
interests of his order, Rodin had taken the lodging in the Rue Clovis 
unknown to any one. 

It was from the depth of this unknown retreat that the socius 
corresponded directly with the most eminent and influential personages 
of the Sacred College. 

It may, perhaps, be recollected, that at the beginning of this 
history, when Rodin wrote to Rome that the Pere d*Aigrigny, having 
received the order to leave France without seeing his dying mother, 
had hesitated to set out — it may be remembered, we say, that Rodin 
had added, in the shape of 2i postscript dX the bottom of the note, which 
announced to the General of the Order the hesitation of the Pere 
d'Aigrignyf : — 

* According to the tradition, it was predicted to the mother of Siztus Quintus 
that he should be pope, and that he would, in his early jouth, be a keeper of flocks 
and herds. 

t Vid€ No. 7, p. 112. 
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** Assure the princt'^ardinal he nuiy fully rely on me, InU that I 
eapectj in his turn, he will serve me with equal zeal and activity.*' 

This familiar way of corresponding with the most powerful digni- 
tary of the order, the almost protecting tone of recommeDdation which 
Rodin addressed to a prince-cardinal, sufficiently proved that the 
sociuSi in spite of his apparent subalternship, was at this epoch con" 
sidered as a man of great importance by many princes of the church, 
and other dignitaries, who wrote to him in Paris under hig assumed 
name, and in cipher too, with every precaution and carefal arrange- 
ment. 

After several moments of meditation before the portrait of Sixtus 
Quintus, Rodin came slowly towards the table where he had placed 
the letter, which, by a sort of superstitious delay, he had deferred 
opening, in spite of his eager curiosity. 

As it still wanted a few minutes before the hand marked half-past 
nine o'clock, Rodin, that no time might be lost, prepared his frugal 
breakfast very methodically. He placed on the table beside his ink- 
stand, garnished with pens, the bread and black radish ; then, sitting 
down on his stool, and having the stove, as it were, between his legs, 
he drew from his pocket a horn-handled knife, the sharp blade of 
which was three quarters worn away ; and alternately cutting a morsel 
of bread and a morsel of radish, he began his frugal repast with a keen 
appetite, fixing his eye on the hand of his watch. 

When the fated moment arrived, Rodin broke open the envelope 
with a trembling hand. It contained two letters. The first seemed to 
give him but very indifierent satisfaction, for, after some moments^ h» 
shrugged his shoulders, rapped impatiently on the table with the 
handle of his knife, struck the letter disdainfully with the back of bis 
dirty hand, and then perused the second missive, holding his bread in 
one hand, and with the other dipping his radish mechanically into the 
coarse salt spread on a corner of the table. 

Suddenly he remained motionless. As he advanced in the pertsal 
of his reading he seemed more and more interested, surprised, And 
struck. 

Rising suddenly, he ran to the window, as if to assure himself by a 
second examination of the ciphers of the letter that he was not 
mistaken, so greatly had what he read taken him by surprise. 

Rodin, no doubt, discovered that he had deciphered the letter pre- 
cisely, for letting fall his arms, not with dismay, but with the surprise 
of a satisfaction as sudden as unexpected, he remained for some time 
with his head lowered, his look fixed and deep ; the only mark of joy 
exhibited was by a sort of sonorous, rapid, and prolonged breathing. 

Men as bold in their ambition as patient and determined in their 
subterranean sap, are astonished at the result, when that result incre- 
dibly exceeds and surpasses their sagacious and prudent forecast. 
Rodin was in this position — thanks to prodigies of cunning, address, 
and dissimulation ; thanks to immense promises of corruption; thanks, 
indeed, to a singular admixture of admiration, alarm, and confidence, 
which his genius had inspired many influential persons with, Rodin 
learned from the pontifical government that, in a possible and probable 
result, he might, within a given time, pretend, with a chance of success, 
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to a position which had> but too flrequently^ excited the fear, hatred, or 
envy of sovereigns, and which has been sometimes occupied by great 
and good men, by abominable wretches, or by persons sprung from the 
very dregs of society. 

But, in order that Rodin might the more surely attain his aim, it 
was absolutely requisite for him to succeed in what he had engaged 
to undertake without violence, and solely by the play and action of the 
passions skilfully handled — that is to say, to assure to the Company 
of Jesus the possession of the property of tlue Hennepont family — a 
possession which had in it a double and immense consequence; for 
Rodin, according to his personal i^iews, thought to make of his order 
(the chief of which was at his mercy) a footstool and a means of 
intimidation. 

His first impression of surprise passed — an impression which, be it 
said, was but a kind of modesty of ambition, a niistnist of self, very 
common with men of really superior minds — Rodin contemplated more 
coolly and more logically the matter before him, and almost reproached 
himself for his surprise. 

Yet, soon afterwards, by a whimsical contradiction, and again giving 
way to one of those puerile and absurd ideas before which man often 
bows, when he knows or thinks himself perfectly alone and hidden, 
Rodin rose suddenly, took the letter which had so agreeably astonished 
him, and actually opened it before the eyes of the picture of the young 
herdsman who became pope ; and then shaking his head disdainfully 
and triumphantly, and darting at the portrait his reptile glance, he said 
foetweenhis teeth, whilst with his dirty finger he touched the pontifical 
emblems, " Well, brother ! — and I, too, perchance ! " 

After this weak display Rodin resumed his seat; and, as if the 
good news he had received had sharpened his appetite, he placed the 
letter before him in order that he might read it again, and fixing his 
eyes on it, he began to gnaw his hard bread and black radish with a 

kind of furious joy, whilst he hummed an old air of the Litanies. 

« « ^ « « # * 

There was something strange, grand, and even fearful, in the 
opposite qualities of this immense ambition, already almost justified by 
events, and bounded, if we may so say, in such a wretched shelter. 

Pere d'Aigrigny, a man, if not very superior, at least had a real 
value, was a man of high rank by birth, very proud, well placed in the 
great world, had never dared even to have had the thought of pretend- 
ing to that to which Rodin pretended at one leap. The only view of 
Pere d'Aigrigny — and he thought that insolent — was to be one day 
elected general of his order — an order that embraced the whole 
world. 

The difference of the ambitious daring in these two men is con- 
ceivable. When a man of first-rate mind, of a sound and active 
nature, concentrating all the force of his soul and body on one only 
thought, obstinately practises, as Rodin had done, chastity, frugality, 
and the voluntary renunciation of every indulgence of heart or senses, 
that man but seldom revolts against the sacred ordinances of his 
Creator but for the profit of some monster and absorbing passion, 
some infernal divinity, which, by an unholy compact, demands from 
himy in exchange for a redoubtable power, the annihilation of every 
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noble inclination, every worthy attraction, every tender instinct, with 
which the Lord, in his eternal wisdom, in his inexhaustible munifi- 
cence, has so paternally endowed his creature. 

• ••••• 

During the mute scene that we have just described, Rodin had not 
observed that the curtains of one of the windows situated on the third 
floor of the building which overlooked the corps de logis in which 
he was, had been somewhat drawn aside, and half disclosed the sly 
features of Rose-Pompon and the solemn visage of Nini- Moulin, 

Consequently Rodin, in spite of his rampart of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, had not kept out the anxious and curious scrutiny of the 
two Coryphees of the " Storm'blown Tulip*' 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE UNEXPECTED VISIT. 

Although Rodin had experienced the utmost surprise on the 
perusal of the second letter from Rome, he would not allow his 
astonishment to betray itself in his reply. His frugal breakfast ended, 
he took a sheet of paper and wrote rapidly, and in cipher, the follow- 
ing note, in that abrupt and concise style which was habitual to him, 
when he was not obliged to restrain himself: — 

'* What you tell me does not surprise me — I had foreseen it all. 
Indecision and baseness always produce such results. It is not 
enough — heretic Russia cuts the throat of Catholic Poland — Rome 
blesses the murderers and curses the victims.^ 

" I would have it so. 

"In return, Russia guarantees to Rome, through Austria, the 
bloody repression of the patriots of Romagna. 

" I would still have it so. 

" The bands of cut-throats of the good Cardinal Albani are not 
sufficiently numerous for the massacre of the impious Liberals — ^they 
are weary. ^ 

" That is not as I would have it. 

" They must advance—' 

* We read in the " Affairs of Rome," this admirable remark on Home, from the 
pen of the most evangelical genius of our times :— . 

*' So long as the struggle between Poland and her oppressors remained doiibt- 
ful, the official Roman journal did not contain a word wliich could offend the people, 
victorious in so many struggles. But no sooner had it been subdued, scarcely had 
the atrocious vengennce of the czar began the lengthened punishment of the whole 
nation gi^en over to the sword, to exile, and slavery, than the same journal could not 
find language insulting enough to heap on those whom Fortune had abandoned. We 
might, perhaps, be wrong to attribute this umvovthy baseness to the direct interference rf 
the pontifical government. It had laid down the law which Russia had enforced : it had 

said, WOULDST thou live? keep thou there — CLOSE TO THE SCAFFOLD— AND AS THET 

SHALL PASS DO THOU CUH8E THE VICTIMS ! "— Lamennais, Affaxres dc Rome, p. 110. 
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At the moment when Rodin wrote these last words his attention 
was suddenly attracted by the clear and sweet voice of Rose-Pompon, 
who, knowing Beranger's ballads by heart, had opened Philemon's 
window, and was seated on the bar in front, and sang, with much ex- 
pression and neatness, this couplet of the immortal song-writer : — 

*' Tit sin to say that God, who did create 
And doth support us all, is angrj ever ; 
Bright wiue, that with firm friendship well doth mate. 
He giyes-^with love whose influence fadeth never. 
Come, then, your aid, ye trio, lend. 

To scare away dull mood — 
And, glass in hand, let's all depend 
On God who guards the good ! " 

This song, commenced in such a divine spirit, contrasted so 
strangely with the cold cruelty of the lines written by Rodin, that he 
shuddered and bit his lips with rage when he heard this strain of the 
great and truly Christian poet, who had hit suph hard blows at the 
evil church. 

Rodin waited a few moments in fierce impatience, believing that 
the voice would continue ; but Rose-Pompon was silent, or, at least, 
only hummed, and then passed into another air, that of the *' Good 
Pope," which she sang without the words. 

Rodin, not daring to look out and see who was this impertinent 
singer, shrugged his shoulders, resumed his pen, and continued, — 

•* Another thing : it has become necessary to rouse up the inde- 
pendents in all countries, to excite the philosophising mania of Europe, 
to make Liberalism lash itself into a foam, to rouse against Rome all 
that is vociferous against her. To that end, proclaim in the face 
of the world the three following propositions : — 

*^ 1st. It is abominable to maintain that we can acquire salvation^ in 
any profession of faith, if our lives are pure. 

"2d. It is hateful and absurd to grant tfie people liberty of 
conscience. 

" dd. JTiere cannot be too much horror excited against the liberty of 
the press.* * 

* We find the following passages in the "Encyclical Letter" addressed by the 
pope to all the bishops in France in 18S2, desiring that they and their flocks should 
conform to these instructions, as that they were in direct opposition to the laws of 
the land and the rights of citizens. 

Need we say that M. de Lamennais protested, with all the power of his genius and 
great heart, against such odious maxims as those which we subjoin in all their ultra- 
montane candour ?«. 

" We now arrive," says the holy father, *' at another cause, with which we groan 
to see the church at this time afflicted ; that is, that indifferentitm, orpervene opinion^ 
which is spreading on all sides, through the wiles of the wicked, and according to 

which ETSRNAL SALVATION MAY BE ACQUIRED BT ANY PROFESSION OP FAIT|I, PROVIDED 

TUB Li?BS Bx RIGHT AND HONEST. It will uot bo difficult foT you, in a matter so clear 
snd evident, to reject an error so fatal to the people confided to your care." 

Is not this clear enough 1 advice to ns who are confided to the cares of pastors ! 
This is not all. There is an Italian monk, the ultramontane chief of our bishops, who 
cancels, with a scratch of his pen, one of our most sacred righ t s— a right which has 
edit the country torrents of blood, shed in religious wars. 

*< From this infected sotirce of indiflTerentism," continues the holy father, " flows 
the abrard and erroneous mazim^ori rather, this insane idea^t^at we mutt amift 
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^^We must induce the weak man to declare these profK)ftitions 
strictly orthodox in every particular — to boast their good effect on 
despotic governments, on true Catholics, on the muzzlers of the 
people. He will be taken in the snare. The propositions r^ularly 
enumerated, the tempest will burst forth. A general rising against 
Rome — a wide-sprea!ding schism — the Sacred CoU^^ divided into 
three parties — one approving, the other blaming, and the third trem- 
bling. The toeak man^ still more alarmed than he is at this moment 
at allowing Poland to be massacred, will recoil before the clamours, 
reproaches, threats, and violent ruptures he himself has created. 

" That suits rae admirably. 

^* Then for one good P. V. to shake the conscience of the weak man 
— to disturb his mind — to affright his soul I To sum up: overwhelm 
him with disgust— divide his councils — isolate him — alarm him — 
redouble the ferocious ardour 'of the good Albani — rouse the appetite 
of the Sanfedists* — hand over the Liberals to their tender appetites — 
pillage, violation, massacre, as at Cesdna — a real flowing tide of Car- 
bonari blood ! The tdeak man will have the afler-gulp of it — so many 
murders in his name ! He will recoil — he will recoil I — each day will 
accumulate his remorse — each night his terror — each moment his 
anguish ! And the abdication which he threatens at this moment will 
come at last, perchance too soon — that is the only danger at present, 
and you must look to it ! 

" In case of abdication, I am down in the list of the Grande Pini- 
tencerie. Instead of confiding to a general the control of our order, 
the best militia of the holy seat, I myself shall contest it. Henceforth 
that militia will give me no uneasiness ; for instance, the Janissaries 
and the Pretorean guards were always troublesome to authority — ^why? 
because they were able to organise themselves as the defenders of a 
power beyond power itself : hence their means of intimidation. 



and guarantee to each and all the liberty of conscience. We prepare the way for 
tliis pernicious error by the full and unlimited liberty of opioion, which spreads far 
and wide, to the misfortune of religious and civil society." 

It is plain that the holy father orders his bishops to inspire their flocks with 
horror at one of the fundamental laws of society. Let us conclude our extracts by a 
sample of the said holy father, not less violent nor less conclusive against the dragOD 
of tiie press :.~ 

•'Then we have tliat dreadful liberty^ which can never be held in too great 
horror, THE liberty for a bookseller to publish any wnniNOS whatsobvxb ; a 
liberty which some dare to request, and extend with as much publicity as ardour." 
m^Encyclical Letter of Pope Gregory X, (the present pope) to the Bts/u>ps of France, 

* Pope Gregory XVI. had scarcely mounted the pontifical throne when he 
learnt of the revolt of Bologna. His first movement was to appeal to the Attstrians, 
and excite the Sunfedists, Cardinal Albani beat the Liberals at Cesena, his troops 
pillaged the churches, sacked the city, violated the women. At Forli the bands 
committed assassinations with the utmost coolness. In 1832 the Sanftditts shewed 
themselves in open day, with medals ot the effigies of the Duke de Modeaa and the 
holy father, letters patent in the name of the apostolic congregation, privileges, and 
indulgences. The Sanftdists took literally the following oath :.^I swear to elevate the 
throne and the altar on the bones of the infamous Liberals, and to exterminate them, without 
pity for the cries of children or the tears of old men and women. The disorders com- 
mitted by these ruffians surpassed all bounds; the court of Rome regularised the 
anarchy, and organised the Sanftdists, or volunteer corps, to which they granted new 
privileges. — La lievolution et les Revolutiannaires en Italie: Revue des Deux Mondes, 
15th NoF. 1844. 
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'^ Clement XIV.?«-« fool. To destroy, abolish our order, was an 
absurd fault. Defend it— establish its innocence — declare himself 
its general — this is what he should have done. The order, thence- 
forward at his mercy, would have consented to every thing. He 
should have absorbed us — enfeoifed us to the holy chair — which had 
then no reason to fear our sendees! Clement XIV. died of the 
cholic. Verbum sap. I If the case should so result, I shall not die 
that death." • 

Again Rose-Pompon*s voice was heard clear and vibrating. Rodin 
jumped from his chair in anger, but soon as he heard the following 
couplet, which he did not know (he had not his B6ranger, as had 
Philemon *s widow), the Jesuit) acce^ible to certain fancies whimsically 
superstitious, remained stupihed and almost frightened at the singular 
coincidence* It is the Good Pope of Beranger who says : — 

" And what are kings but fools at best, 
Or robbers puffed with pride ? 
Who clothe their crimes in ermine vest. 

And — die like all beside ! 
I can absolve them all for gold. 
Or change their sceptre to a staff — 
Brave bojs, laugh — 
Laugh and sing — 
Dance and spring — 
Whilst I dart the thunder bold ! 
Heaven's lightning's mine — 
I am divine ! '* 

Rodin half rose from his chair with outstretched neck, and his 
eye fixed, whilst Rose-Pompon, fluttering like a bee from flower 
to flower of her collection of songs, now began to sing the delightful 
song of Colehri. 

Hearing no more the Jesuit resumed his seat in a sort of amaze- 
ment, but, after a few moments' reflection, his face suddenly bright- 
ened — he perceived a happy presage^n this singular incident 

He resumed his pen, and his first words smacked, as it were, 
of his strange trust in fatality : — 

" I was never more confident of success than at this moment, — 
another reason why nothing should be neglected. Every presenti- 
ment should have increase of zeal. Another thought has just occurred 
to me: we shall act here in concert. I have established an ultra- 
Catholic journal, *The Love of One's Neighbour;' by its ultra- 
montane, tyrannous, and anti-freedom fury, it will be believed to be 
the organ of Rome. I shall give all possible credibility to these 
reports. Fresh fuel for the flames. 

** All this goes as I would have it. 

^*I shall op^ the question of the right of instruction, — the Liberals 
of the first class will support us. Asses that they are ! they will 
admit to this common right, when our privileges, immunities, influence 
in confessional, our obedience to Rome, put us without the pale 
of the common right, through the very advantages that we enjoy. 
Double, triple asses ! they think us disarmed, because they are so 
themselves as against us. 
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<^ Burning questions — irritating disputes,— fresh dii^ust for the 
we<tk man / Every rivulet swells the torrent. 

<< That all workis as I would have it 

^* To sum up in two words, — ^the end is abdication I the means, 
eternal worry — incessant torture ! The Rennepont inheritance will 
pay for the election — ^price fixed — ^goods sold ! " 

Rodin ceased suddenly to write, thinking he heard some noise at 
<lie door of the room which opened on the staircase ; he listened, held 
his breath, all was still again, and, thinking he was mbtaken, he 
resumed his pen : — 

^< I take upon myself the Rennepont afiair, that unique pivot of 
our temporal combinations : it must be renewed on a different system 
— we must now play on different interests, the springs of the passions, 
instead of the stupid, senseless blows of the club stricken by P. d'Aig- 
rigny, who has nearly ruined the entire affair. Still he has yet 
many useful points at command — the world, powers of persuasion, a 
quick and penetrating glance ; but then only one gamut, and not yet 
great enough to know how to make himself little. From his medi- 
ocrity I shall derive due advantages, — ^there are bits of utility still 
left. I have used at the precise moment the power plenipotentiary 
.of the R. P. G. I shall tell Pere d' Aigrigny, if I see fit, the secret 
engagements between myself and the general ; up to this time I have 
let him work for this inheritance, whose destination you know : good 
ideas, but untimely — the same end by another route. 

^' The information, wrong — there are more than two hundred 
millions ; the period having elapsed^ what was in doubt is now cer- 
tain, and we have a wide field before us. 

*' The Rennepont affair is at this moment mine in a twofold sense. 
Before three months have elapsed these two hundred millions shall be 
oursy by the free consent of the heirs : this must be. For if this fails, 
the temporal grasp escapes me ; my chances are diminished by one 
half. I have asked for full powers, — time presses, and I shall act as 
if I had them. Information is necessary for my plans — I expect 
it from you. I must have it: you understand me? The high influ- 
ence of your brother at the court of Vienna must serve you in this. 
I wish to have the most precise details as to the real position of 
the Duke de JReichstadt at this moment, the real Napoleon II. of the 
imperial party. Can we — yes or no — have, through your brother, a 
secret correspondence with the prince unknown to those who are 
about him ? 

" Advise me on this speedily, for it is urgent. This note goes 
to-day, I shall complete it to-morrow. It will reach you as usual by 
the little shopkeeper." 

At the moment when Rodin had placed this letter under a double 
cover and sealed it, he thought he again heard a noise outside the 
door. 

He listened. 

After a few moments* silence, several raps at his door were plainly 
heard in the room. 

Rodin started t it was the first time that any person had ever 
knocked at the door during the time he had tenanted the roomsi 
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Putting hastily into his great-coat-pocket the letter be had just 
written, the Jesuit opened the old trunk lid under his trucklebed, 
took thence a packet of papers wrapped in a ragged pocket-hand- 
kerchief, placed in the parcel the two letters in cipher which he had 
just received, and carefully locked the trunk. 

The knocking continued outside with increased impatience. 

Rodin took the greengrocer's basket in his hand, his umbrella 
under his arm, and, much disturbed, he went to see who this unplea- 
sant visitor could be. 

He opened the door, and found himself face to face with Koso- 
Pompon, the troublesome singer, who, making him a low and graceful 
courtesy, said, with an air of the greatest simplicity in the world, — 

" Monsieur llodin, if you please ? '* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A FRIENDLY SERVICE. 



Rodin, however great his surprise and uneasiness at so unex- 
pected a visitor, betrayed no outward mark of perturbation ; on the 
contrary, he first carefully closed the door afler him, and then casting 
a scrutinising glance on the features of the very pretty creature who 
stood before him, he contented himself wilh inquiring, in a calm and 
encouraging tone,^ — 

** Whom did you wish to see, my good girl ? " 

^ M* Rodin, sir, if you please !" answered Rosc-Pompon, opening 
her large, saucy-looking blue eyes their utmost width, and looking full 
in the face of the person she addressed. 

"Ah I" replied Rodin, preparing to descend the stairs, " no such 
person lives here—I don't know the name — you had better inquire 
higher up, or, perhaps, lower down — I really can't assist you." 

" Well ! ** exclaimed Rose- Pompon, shrugging her shoulders, and 
bursting into a merry laugh ; " that's what I call a very pretty joke for 
so staid and respectable an individual as you to try and play off upon 
a poor girl like me ! just as if every one didn't know well enough that 
yonr name is Rodin." 

** I b^ your pardon," said the socius ; '^ Charlemagne is my name 
— Charlemagne, at your service ! — if, indeed, there is any thing I c^n 
do for you. But I am too old to expect that such a pretty girl can 
require the services of a person like me." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " responded Uose-Pompon, in a tone of 
mingled irony and command; "don't talk so to me! What! I 
suppose we have got our little private reasons for playing at hide-and- 
seek here, and changing our name to prevent the good woman at 
home from hearing of our naughty tricks ? Oh I you are a sly old 
fellow, you are — ^but you see fve found you out I " 

** Come, come ! my good girl," said the sociusy smiling a smile of 

39 I 
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paternal blandness, ^* you seem, at any rate, to know my ckaradBr, if 
you are mistaken in my name* I am indeed an old man, with a 
young heart, and nothing delights me more than to witness the buoyant 
happiness of young people. Ah, I love the young I it rejoices me to 
see their light and joyous natures revelling in the delights of the 
present, without reflecting upon the dark hour which is to come. 
But let me pass, my dear I amuse yourself as much as you like at my 
expense, but pray permit me to go down the stairs, for my time is 
very precious ;" and again Rodin essayed to descend the staircase. 

^^Stay, M. Rodin!" cried Rose-Pompon^ in deep and solemn 
voice; ''I can't let you go yet. I have something very particular 
indeed to communicate to you, and after that I want to consult you 
upon a small love affair.'' 

" Why, you little madcap, have you got nobody at home you can 
tease, that you are obliged to come and play your pranks off upon 
me?" 

"Why, Lord bless you, M. Rodin/** answered Rose-Pompon, 
purposely pronouncing the name with considerable emphasis; ^^this 
is my home — I live here ! " 

*' You do ? only imagine my being ignorant of possessing so pretty 
a neighbour ! " 

" Well, I declare I wonder at that ! Why, M. Rodin, I have 
been lodging here these six months." 

" Have you, really ? Whereabouts ? " 

" On the third floor — just opposite your window, M. Rodin." 

" And I suppose you are the charming songstress I heard warbling 
so divinely while I was taking my breakfast ? " 

" The very same. Monsieur Rodin.' 

" Upon my word you afforded me a great treat.* 

" I'm sure it's very polite of you to say so, M. Rodin.' 

"And of course you are residing here in the bosom of your 
respectable family ? " 

"Of course I am, M. Rodin!" answered Rose- Pompon, casting 
down her eyes, and speaking in a tone of candid ndiveti ; "I live 
with my grandfather Philemon and my grandmother Bacchanal, who 
is just a queen neither more nor less." 

Rodin had been up to the present moment in a state of undefinable 
apprehension and alarm, from his ignorance of the manner iu which 
Rose- Pompon had contrived to possess herself of his real name ; but 
when he heard her allude to the Queen-Bacchanal, and still more 
learned that the person so designated inhabited the same house with 
himself, he found, in the pleasing prospect all this held out, a very 
agreeable recompense for all he had been made to suffer through the 
joke played off by his unknown tormentor, and the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Rose- Pompon. It was, in fact, highly essential to the 
plans of Rodin to discover the abode of the Queen-Bacchanal, the 
mistress of Couche-tout-Nu, and the sister of La Mayeux ; the latter 
having, since her conversation with the superior of the convent, and 
subsequent interview with Mademoiselle de Cardoville, been signalised 
as a dangerous and suspected person. 

And more than this, Rodin, after what he had already learned, 
hoped, by a little skilful management, to draw from the unsuspicious 
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Rose-^iW^MR the name of the person by whose direction she had 
sought to surprise his ineogmiiOf and from whom she had heard that 
M. Charlemagne and M. Rodin were one and the same individual. 

Scarcely then had the young girl uttered the name of the Queen - 
Bacchanal than, with a sudden clasp of the hands, Rodin assumed an 
expression of mingled surprise and intense interest. 

" My good girl," exclaimed he, " let me beg of you to leave 
off jesting, and tell me truly whether the person you style the Queen- 
Bacchanal is sister to a deformed young sempstress/' 

*^ Yes, to be sure I do I" answered Rose- Pompon, on her side ex- 
hibiting the most unfeigned astonishment ; ** people call her so, but 
her reid name is C6physe Soliveau, and she is my own most particular 
friend." 

" Ah I " said RodiU) thoughtfully ; *^ she is your friend, Ls 
she ? " 

"Yes, sir! I told you she was the friend 1 love best in the 
worid." 

" Oh, you love hei extremely, do you ? " 

" That I do ! quite as much as if she were my own sister. Poor 
girl ! I do all I can for her, but that is not much. But how, in the 
name of wonder, comes a person of your age and appearance to know 
any thing about the Queen-Bacchanal? Ha! now you see I was 
right ! Yes, yes I it is very easy to guess why you hide yourself 
here under a false name ! " 

" My good girl," said Rodin, sadly, " I cannot joke further on 
a subject so painhil to me." And the tone in which he spoke was so 
natural, and yet so mournful, that the kind heart of Rose- Pompon re- 
proached her for having thus pained him ; and she asked, in a more 
subdued manner, — 

" But how do you chance (o be acquainted with Cephyse ?" 

"I know nothing about her, my dear; but I am aware she is 
in some manner associated with a line young fellow, to whom I am 
most tenderly attached." 

" Do you mean Jacques Rennepont ? " 

" Otherwise called Couche-tout-Nu, who at this moment," said 
Rodin, heaving a piteous sigh, " b in prison for debt ; I saw him 
there myself last night" 

"You did!" exclaimed Rose-Pompon, clapping her handd with 
considerable energy ; " why, good gracious me, how very odd I But 
come, come along with me up to Philemon *s apartments, and give 
poor Cephyse all the news you can about Jacques, for she is dread- 
fully low-spirited about him." 

"My good girl, I wish it were in my power to give her any 
favoulrabie accounts of this young man, whom I love, spite of his 
fellies and many faults. Alas!" added Rodin, assuming an air of 
ingenuous benevolence ; " which of us has not his faults and errors to 
lament and amend ? " 

" I believe you ! " said Rose-Pompon, swaying herself from side 
to side, as if still imagining she wore her masquerade costume of the 

"I will go still farther," said Rodin, "and confess 'tis for those 
very fbUies I principally love Jacques ; " for after all, say what you 
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will, the finest hearts, the most generous natures, are usually found 
among those who most lavishly spend their gold, more for the amuse- 
ment of others than for their own particular gratification/' 

" Well, I declare I " cried Rose-Pompon, enchanted with a code of 
philosophy that so entirely resembled her own. " I declare you are 
the very nicest elderly gentleman I ever heard speak, though you 
don't exactly look so. But why won't you come and see poor Ciphyse, 
and tell her all about Jacques ? " 

" What is the good of my telling her what she already knows, 
namely, that Jacques is in prison ? No ! what I should like to do 
would be to extricate the poor fellow from his present unfortunate 
situation." 

" Oh, sir ! " cried Rose-Pompon, " only do that — only just get 
poor Jacques out of prison, and see how Cephyse and I will hug you 
for it ! " 

<^ It would be throwing your kindness away, my little madcap ! " 
said Rodin, smiling ; << but of this be assured, I need no ofier of 
reward to induce me to perform the little it is in my poor power to 
achieve." 

^<But you hope and expect to release Jacques from that vile 
prison, don't you, sir ? " 

Rodin shook his head, and replied, with an air of vexation and 
regret,— 

"I did certainly entertain that hope — but, unfortunately, things 
are now completely altered." 

"Oh, why are they?" asked Rose- Pompon, with pained surprise. 

" That little joke you played off" just now, in calling me Rodin 
instead of Charlemagne, must have seemed to you very amusing, no 
doubt, my dear. Of course I know it did not originate with you ; 
you merely spoke the words dictated to you by another person, who, 
no doubt, said to you, < Go and have a bit of fun with, that old 
gentleman, call him M. Rodin, it will be quite comical to see how 
astonished he will look.' " 

" That's quite true ! " replied Rose-Pompon. " I'm sure I never 
should have thought of such a thing of my own accord ; besides, how 
should I have known that your name was Rodin unless somebody had 
told me ? " 

" Well, then, the consequence is that this unknown joker, be he 
who he may, has, without intending it, done the most serious injury to 
poor Jacques Rennepont." 

" Oh, good gracious ! " exclaimed Rose Pompon, quite overcome 
with grief, and bitterly regretting the part she had played at the in- 
stigation of Nini-Moulin ; " is it possible that all this mischief comes 
of my having called you Rodin instead of Charlemagne ? " Then 
receiving no answer to her inquiry, she added, ** But do tell me, sir, 
if you please, what your name can possibly have to do with any 
service you intended to render Jacques ? " 

" That, my dear, I am not at liberty to tell you. All I can say is I am 
truly sorry for poor .Jacques, and regret it has been put out of my power 
to help him. But now let me pass, if you please, for my time presses.*' 

" Oh, pray don't go yet, sir ! " cried Rose-Pompon. " Do stay a 
little longer, and tell me, if I give up the name of the person who set 
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me on to call you M. Rodin, will you then interest yourself in poor 
Jacques's favour ? " 

" My good girl, I desire to find out nobody's secrets. It is very 
clear you have been merely the tool and plaything of another in this 
little affair, and this oUier may be some person whose anger it might 
be highly dangerous to provoke ; and I can assure you I have no 
desire to make enemies. No, indeed ! I am a peaceable old man, and 
desire to live on good terms with every one." 

Rose-Pompon neither understood nor cared for the fears expressed 
by Rodin, whose expectations were fully realised by her exclaiming, 
after a short pause, " I can't quite comprehend what you are afraid of, 
sir ; but, for my own part, I am so miserable to think I should have 
been the cause of any injury to Jacques, that I will tell you, of ray 
own free->vill, all about it. Perhaps, by speaking the exact truth, I 
may help Jacques after all ? " 

" Truth is a jewel," replied Rodin, sententiously, " and frequently 
clears up many a daik page in daily life." 

** And besides," continued Rose-Pompon, •* if any body has done 
>ATong, it is Nini- Moulin. Why should he set me on to say things that 
would hurt the lover of poor, dear C6physe ? 1*11 tell you exactly how 
it was, sir. A person named Nini-Moulin, who is very fond of a joke, 
saw you in the street, arid inquired of the porteress who you were. 
She told him, * M. Charlemagne.' * No, no ! ' said he to me ; * his 
right name is Rodin. Let us have a Inrk ! Go up to him and address 
him as M. Rodin ; you will sec what a start you will give him ! * He 
made me promise on no account to say he had any thing to do with it. 
But since I find that by following his orders I have done harm to poor 
Jacques, I won't hold my tongue any longer." 

At the name of Nini-Moulin, an involuntary expression of surprise 
escaped Rodin. As the mere pamphleteer, the writer to whose care 
had been committed the editorship of the jounial entitled " The Love 
of One's Neighbour," Nini-Moulin was not personally an object to be 
in any way dreaded. But then, with his loquacious propensity to com- 
municate all he knew, which generally came on in proportion to the wine 
he drank, Nini might be troublesome in many ways, more especially 
during the frequent visits Rodin proposed paying to the house, in order 
to carry out his plans upon Couche-tout-Nu through the medium of the 
Queen-Bacchanal. This possible inconvenience the socius determined 
to guard against. 

" So then, it seems, ray good girl," said he, " that it is to a 
M. Desmoulins I am indebted for the little frolic you have just 
alluded to?" 

" No, not Desmoulins,'* answered Rose-Pompon, " but Dumoulin^ 
He writes in the newspapers, and does religious books — and all that ; 
and defends all sorts of priests and bigots for the sake of the money he 
gets for it For, certainly, if Nini-Moulin be a saint, his patrons must 
be St Soijffhrd and St. Chicard,* as he says himself." 

" Oh, what your witty friend is mirthful and facetious about him- 
self as well as others, is he ? " 

* The above names are not Utinslateable, further tban by snying they resemble in 
metiUDg the words Saiot LuikingtOH and Saint Larker, 
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<^ Ob» he is a very good sort oi feUqw» I oan zsmx^ you ! '^ 

<< Stop a bit — stop a bit/* cried Roidin, as if trying to coUoct his . 
ideas; ^<is he uot a mau of about. tbkrty-«iz years of age — stout — 
finosh-cc^ured ? " 

<^ Yes, I believe you/' cried Rose-Pompou ; ^ with a complexioa the 
very colour of i*ed wine, with a uose pimpled ail over just like a 
mulberry- tree I *' 

<< The very same/' said Rodin. ** I know him well ; and a very 
good, worthy sort of person he is ! Ah, then, the joke you had at my 
es;pense is of no consequence, since it wa». merely a friendty one on 
the part of M. Dumoulin, who is a very excellent ma^, excepting, 
perhaps, being a leetle too fond of pleaaure." 

<' Then, sir, you will still try to help poor Jacques — wiU you not, 
spite of this stupid jest of Nini-Moulin*s ? " 

** I will do my best, I promise you.'* 

<< And I suppose, sir, I had better not let Nioi-Mottlin know of my 
telling you it was he set me on to call you M. Rodin ?" 

" Why not, my dear ? Let me advise you at aU times to speak 
the truth fearlessly and candidly/' 

<< Oh, but then Nini was so very particular that I should on no 
account mention his name." 

" But your motive in divulging it was so good, that I can see no 
objection to your informiug him of it However, my dear, it is your 
affair and not mine ; therefore, do precisely as you please in the 
matter." 

<< And may I mention to C^physe your kind intentions towards 
Jacques ? " 

'' Candour, my dear girl, never hurts. No harm can eyer arise 
from speaking of things as they reaify are." 

^< Poor Cephyse I won't she be glad?" said Rose, energeticaliy ; 
" and I'm sure she wanted something to revive her just now I " 

<^Only remember not to exaggerate too much the little I have 
promised ; and remember, I pledge myself to nothing. I do not 
promise actually to release Jacques from prison-^ all I say is» I will 
try. However, one thing you may safely engage in my name — for I 
doubt not but since poor Jacques's imprisonment your friend is 
cousiderably inconvenienced for means to live, and " 

" Alas, monsieur, you are quite right I " 

"Well, then, all I promise is a trifling assistance, which your friend 
shall receive in the course of tlie day, in order that she may have the 
means of living honestly ; and if she behaves virtuously and correctly— 
why then, I say, by and by we shall see what can be done." 

** Ah, sir, you little know how opportunely you have come to the 
relief of poor Cephyse — you will be the very saving of her I Well, 
whether your name be Rodin, Chai'lemague, or any thing else, all I 
can say is, you are a dear, respectable old " 

" Come, come, my dear," said Rodin, interruptiug her, " do^ not 
allow your gratitude to carry you away. Call me nothing more than 
a well-meaning old man, my good girl ; more than that would £ar 
exceed my merits. But only see now how one thing leads to another I 
Who would have thought when, just now, I confess I felt annoyed at 
your knocking at the door, that the circumstance would have intro- 
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duced me at once to a pretty neighbour and the means of performing 
a good action? Now, go and comfort your Iriend. This evening 
shall bring her not only pecuniary aid, but — God willing! — consola- 
tion and hope for the future. There are still some left in this world 
who can pity and feel for the distresses of others.*' 

" Ah, sir, you are an ample proof of that I " 

*^ Nay, the thing is simple and natural enough. What further 
business or enjoyment have the aged on earth except to promote the 
happiness of the young ? " 

All this was uttered by Rodin in a tone of such exquisite benevo- 
lence, that poor Rose- Pompon could hold out no longer. Her eyes 
filled with tears, and she exclaimed in energetic words» — 

" Ah, sir, C6physe and I are only two poor girls — not so good as 
many are, unfortunately ; but, for all that, our hearts are not without 
right and proper feelings. A nd if you should ever be ill, or in any 
way afflicted, only send for us, and we will watch and tend you like 
afibctionate sisters. That is all we have to offer in return for your 
great goodness ; but, when Philemon returns, I will make him go 
through fire and water to serve you — that I promise you ; and so 
C^physe will engage for Jacques, I am sure, that he shall serve you by 
night or by day." 

<* That makes good what I said to you, my dear, a little while ago 
— giddy-headed people often have warm, generous hearts. Now, then, 
farewell, till we meet again I " 

So saying, Rodin taking up the basket he had laid down on the 
staircase beside his umbrella, prepared to descend the stairs. 

" Oh, pray let me carry your basket for you I " said Rose-Pompon, 
taking it from the hands of Rodin, spite of all his attempts to detain 
it. " Yes, give it to me — you will walk better without it ; and just 
take hold of my arm ! The staircase is so dark, you might slip down 
and hurt yourself." 

" Thank you, my dear! I will accept your kind ofter; for I am 
not very strong." 

And so, paternally holding the right arm of Rose-Pompon, while 
she carried his basket in her left; hand, Rodin descended the staircase, 
and crossed the courtyard. 

" Look ! " said Rose- Pompon, all of a sudden to Rodin ; " do you 
see that great, broad face stuck against the window of the room on the 
third floor? — There, that is Nini-Moulin I Do you know him? Is 
it the person you thought ? " 

" The same ! " said Rodin, taking off his hat, and making a very 
formal and respectful bow to Jacques Dumoulin, who, thoroughly 
disconcerted, abruptly withdrew from the window. 

" Poor fellow I I am afraid he is apprehensive he has offended me 
with his little joke," said Rodin, smilingly ; ^*btU lie is toroiig — very 
wrong I " 

The latter words were accompanied with a sinister contraction of 
the lips, which passed unobserved by Rose- Pompon. 

** Now then, my good girl," said he, as together they entered the 
little alley, ** I have no longer need of your assistance ; so make haste 
back to your fViend, and carry her the good news you have got for 
her." 
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<* Yes, yes — that I will ; for I am all iiupaUence to tell her what a 
dear old luau you aieT' So saying, llose-I?ompon darted off up the 
staircase. 

" Hallo ! hallo I " cried Rodin ; " what a wild little Uiing it is I 
She IS running off with uiy basket I *' 

" O dear, so I am I I'm sure I beg your pardon, sir I Poor, dear 
Cephyse I — won*t she be half mad with J03'? Good-bye, sir — good- 
bye I** And almost ere the words were uttered, the light buoyant 
figure of Rose-Pompon had disappeared amid the intiicacies of the 
staircase, which she climbed witli an eager, bounding step. 

Rodin then emerged from the alley. 

" Here is your basket, my good madam,** said he, as he stood on 
the threshold of Mother Arsene's shop. " I am extremely obliged to 
you —infinitely indebted for your great kindness V 

" Oh, pray sir, do not name such a trifle ! Fra sure I shall always 
be delighted to serve you ! I hope the radish turned out good ? " 

*^ Most excellent, my good madam. Succulent and juicy as could 
be I " 

" Ah, I thought it would I I'm very glad to hear it I Shall we see 
you again soon, sir ? '* 

" I hope so. Can you direct me to a post-office near here ? " 

" Yes, sir ; there is one at the bottom of the street, if you turn to 
the right. The third house is a grocer's shop — there you will £nd a 
post-office." 

" A thousand thanks I " 

"I'll be bound, now," said Mother A rsene, probably moved to 
gaiety by her contact with Rose-Pompon and Nini-Moulin, " that you 
have got a love-letter you want to dispatch to the girl of your 
heart ? " 

*^ Ha ! ha I ha ! " said Rodin, jerking himself into a sort of con- 
vulsive laugh ; " this good lady will be the death of me." Then, all 
at once resuming his accustomed seriousness of manner, he made a 
profound bow to the fruitwoman, saying, *' Your most obedient, 
humble servant !" 

With these words he passed into the street. 

« « 4 « « * 

We shall now conduct our readers to the mansion of Doctor 
Baleinier, where Mademoiselle de Cardoville was still confined. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



INSIDIOUS COUNSELS. 



AdrieKne de C/iRDOviLLE had been confined in the house of 
t)r. Baleinier more strictly than ever since the united nocturnal 
attempt of Agricola and Dagobert; in wiiich the soldier, though 
severely wounded, had contrived, thanks to the intrepidity of Agricola 
aided by the heroic Kill-joy, to regain the little door of the convent- 
gardenj and escape by the outer boulevard, with the young smith. 
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Four o*clock had struck, aud Adrienne, since the preceding day, 
■kadbeen conducted into a chamber in the second slory of the Maison 
de Sante, where a grated window, protected by an ouUide screen, 
only allowed a feeble light to penetrate the apartment. 

The young lady, since her conversation with La Mayeux, expected 
tobe delivered very speedily, through the intervention of her friends; 
but she experienced very great uneasiness with respect to Agricola 
and Dagobert. Knowing actually nothing of the result of the struggle 
which had taken place on the night in question, between her would-be 
liberator and the people belonging to the lunatic asylum and the 
convent, and it was in vain she inquired of her keepers, they would 
not even reply to her interrogatories. 

These fresh incidents still more increased the bitter resentment 
which Adrienne entertained against the Princess de Saint-Dizier, the 
Pere d'Aigrigny, and their creatures. 

The slight paleness of the lovely fkce of Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville, her beautiful eyes, which appeared somewhat wearied, betrayed 
her recent anguish. Seated at a small table, with her head resting on 
one of her hands, and half hidden in the long tresses of her golden 
hair, she was turning over the leaves of a book, when the door sud- 
denly opened and M . Baleinier entered. 

The doctor, a Jesuit of the " short gown," the docile and passive 
instrument of the will of his order, was not, as we have said, but half 
in the confidence of Pere d*Aigrigny and the Princess de Saint-Dizier. 
He was ignorant of the purpose of Mademoiselle de Cardovilles 
being immured ; he was also ignorant of the abrupt change of position 
which had taken place on the previous day between Pere d'Aigrigny 
and Rodin, after the reading of the will of Marius de Rennepont. 
The doctor had only received on tlic previous evening an order from 
Pdre d*Aigrigny (then obeying the instructions of Rodin) to shut up 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville still more closel^s and to redouble his 
severity towards her ; and to endeavour, in fact, to compel her (by 
what means we shall presently shew) to renounce her intention of 
prosecuting her persecutors hereafter. 

At the sight of the doctor Mademoiselle de Cardoville could not 
conceal the aversion and disdain with which this man inspired her. 

M. Baleinier, on the contrary, always smiling, always bland, ap- 
proached Adrienne with perfect ease and self-possession, and then 
stepped a few paces from her as if to examine the young lady's features 
attentively : and he then said, as if he had been satisfied with the 
observation which he had made, — 

" Well, welll the terrible events of the night before last have not 
had so bad an effect as I feared; the air better, the complexion is 
more settled, the gesture more composed, the eyes are still too ani- 
mated, but no longer with that distressing lustre. You were going 
on so well — now the cure will be delayed, for the unfortunate trans- 
action of the night before last has excited you more terribly than you 
yourself can believe ; but, luckily, by great care, your restoration will 
not, I trust, be thrown back for any indefinite period." 

Although somewhat accustomed to the audacity of the brother of 
the order, Mademoiselle de Cardoville could not help saying, with a 
smile of bitter disdain, — 
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<^ What a barefaced probity is yours, sir I what effrontery in your 
zeal to gain your money fairly I Never for a moment without your 
mask — always with the trick, the falsehood, on your lips. Raally, 
if this disgraceful farce is as fatiguing to you as it is disgusting 
and contemptible in my eyes, you are not half paid for your 
labour." 

" Alas ! " said the doctor, in an accent of regret ; " always this dis- 
tressing idea that you have no occasion for our attentions ! that I am 
acting a farce when I talk to you of the distressing state in which you 
were when we were compelled to bring you here without your cotf- 
sent. But, except this little proof of rebellious insanity, your position 
is marvellously ameliorated ; you are going on towards a perfbct cure. 
Hereafter your excellent heart will do me justice, and one day I shall 
be appreciated as I ought to be." 

** You are right, sir ! Yes, the day is at hand when you will 
^be appreciated as you ought to be!"* responded Adrienne, with 
emphasis. 

" Always that one fixed idea ! " said the doctor, with a kind of 
commiseration. "Come, come, be reasonable! think no more of 
such childish imaginings." 

" Give up my right and intention to appeal to the tribunal for 
reparation to myself and retribution for you and your accomplices ? 
never, sir ! oh, never ! " 

" Very good ! " said the doctor, shrugging his shoulders ; " once 
out of here, Dieu, merci J you will have other things to think of, my 
charming enemy." 

"You are generous enough to forget the wrong you do; but I, 
sir, have a better memory." 

" Let us talk seriously. Have you really the idea of applying 
to the tribunal ? " asked Dr. Baleinier, in a serious tone. 

" Yes, sir ! and you know what 1 decide upon I decide upon witli 
resolution." 

" Well, then, I beg of you, I entreat you, not to follow up that 
intention ! " added the doctor, in a most emphatic tone ; " I ask it of 
you as a favour, and for the sake of your own interest." 

" I think, sir, that you are somewhat confounding your interests 
with mine ? " 

" Let us see now," said Dr. Baleinier, with assumed impatience, 
and as if he was assured of convincing Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
" now would you really have the niistaken courage to plunge into 
despair two persons filled with nobleness of heart and generosity of 
conduct ? " 

" Only two ? the jest would be more complete if you would say 
three. Yourself, sir, my aunt, and the Abb^ d'Aigrigny ; for these 
are, no doubt, the generous personages in whose name you invoke my 
pity." 

" Really, mademoiselle, I did not allude to myself, or your aunt, 
or the Abbe d'Aigrigny ?" 

" To whom else, then, did you refer, sir ? " said Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville with surprise. 

" I referred to two poor devils who, no doubt, sent by those you 
call your friends, obtained an entrance the other night into the ad- 
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jaoent oenveoiy and came firom thence into this gardeu. The reports 
you beard were shots fired at them." 

<^ Alas ! I was afraid it was so ; and they refused to tell me 
whether or not they were wounded," said Adrienne, with painful 
emotion. 

" One of them was wounded, though only sUghtly ; for he con- 
trived to keep on his legs and get away from the persons who pursued 
him." 

^< Heaven be praised 1" exclaimed Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
clasping her hands fervently. 

" Nothing can be more praiseworthy than your joy on learning 
that they have escaped ; but then by what strange contradiction would 
you now set justice on their heels? That is a singular mode, really, 
to acknowledge their devotion to your service!" 

What do you mean, sir ? " inquired Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 
For if they are apprehended," continued Dr. Baleinier, not ap- 
pearing to notice the question, *^ as they were unquestionably guilty 
of escalade with forcible entry during the night, they will be assuredly 
sentenced to the galleys." 

" Heaven ! and for me ? " 

" It would be for you, and, what is worse, through you, that they 
would be thus sentenced." 

" Through me, sir ? " 

'' Certainly, if you follow out your intentions of vengeance against 
your aunt and the Pere d'Aigrigny (1 do not think of myself, for I 
am quite protected); if, in a word, you persist in your determina- 
tion to appeal to the law for having been unjustly immured in this 
house." 

" Sir, I do not understand you — explain yourself!" said Adrienne, 
with increasing uneasiness. 

" Why, child as you are," exclaimed the Jesuit of the short robe, 
with an impressive tone, '' do you think, then, that when justice is once 
set on the track of an affair, that its course can be checked and its 
power directed as one will, and when one chooses ? When you leave 
this abode, you will lodge your complaint against me and your family. 
Is it not so ? Well, what will follow ? Why justice will take the 
affair up, obtain every information, summon witnesses, and enter into 
all the most minute investigations. What will then result ? Why, 
let this nocturnal escalade, which the superior of the convent has 
a certain interest in keeping quiet for fear of scandal, let this nocturnal 
attempt, 1 say, — which I, for my part, do not desire to have brought 
before the public, — ^be once openly divulged, and as there is mixed up 
with it a very grave offence, which incurs a disgraceful punishment, 
why justice will then take the initiative, and set its agents on the 
pursuit of these offenders; and if, as is probable, they are still in 
Paris, detained by any duties, or by their business, or under the idea 
that they are in perfect security (which they may believe, thinking 
that they have only acted on an honourable motive), they will be 
found and arrested ; and who will have provoked their apprehension ? 
why you, yourself, by deposing against us.'* 

** Ah, sir I that would be horrible — it is impossible " 

*< On the contrary, it would be very possible/' said M. Baleinier ; 
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** and so, whilst I and the superior of the convent, who, after all, have 
the only right to complain, tlesire nothing but to keep this annoying 
affair perfectly quiet — it is you — you, for whom these poor fellows 
have risked the galleys — you who will hand them over to justice." 

Although Mademoiselle de Cardoville was not completely the 
dupe of the Jesuit of the short robe, she guessed that the sentiments 
of clemency which he pretended to use towards Dagobert and his 
son would be absolutely regulated by the part she niight take in pro- 
secuting or abandoning the legitimate vengeance which she desired 
to obtain from the law. 

In fact Rodin, whose instructions the doctor followed, although 
unconscious of it, was too cunning to say to Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville, " If you attempt any quest of justice, Dagobert and his son shall 
be denounced," whilst they could arrive at the same end by inspiring 
Adrienne with such fears as to her two liberators as would turn her 
from her purpose ; without being at all acquainted with the real law 
of the case, Mademoiselle de Cardoville had too much good sense not 
to see that Dagobert and Agricola might, indeed, be very greatly 
injured in consequence of their nocturnal attempt, and thus be involved 
in most terrible consequences. 

Yet when she reflected on all she had suffered in this house, and 
turning over all the just resentments which had accumulated in the 
deptiis of her heart, Adrienne found it a bitter task to renounce the 
deep pleasure of unmasking and exposing all the vile machinations in 
the face of open day. 

Doctor Baleinier looked at her, whom he 1>elieved his dupe, with 
crafty attention, quite assured that he penetrated the cause of her 
silence and hesitation. 

" But, sir," she resumed, without being able quite to conceal her 
trouble, " admitting that I should be disposed, from some motive or 
other, not to lodge any complaint, or begin an action at law — to 
forget the evil that has been heaped upon me, when shall I leave 
this house ? " 

" I cannot answer that question, for I am unable to decide on the 
period when you will be radically cured," said the doctor, with a 
benignant smile ; "you are on the highroad thither, but " 

" Still this insolent and absurd farce," exclaimed Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, indignantly interrupting the doctor. " I ask you, and, if 
it be necessar}'-, I beg of you to tell me how much time longer I shall 
be immured in this horrible abode ? for I am to quit it some day or 
other, I suppose." 

" Certainly — assuredly — I hope so," replied the Jesuit of the short 
robe, with an air of apparent regret ; " but 1 cannot say precisely 
wlien. Besides, I must tell you frankly, that every prevention has 
been taken to prevent any repetition of such attempts as we had the 
night before last. The most rigorous watch has been established, in 
order that you may not have any communication out-of-doors ; and 
this is all done for your good, and that your poor head may not be 
excited again so dangerously " 

" Thus, then, sir," said Adrienne, almost affrighted, " the days I 
have spent here may be considered as days of liberty in comparison 
with those which are now in store for me ? " 
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^< Your benefit is the first consideration^*' replied the doctor, with 
an affecjtionate ain 

Mademoiselle de Cardovilie, feeling the inutility of her indignation 
and despair, heaved a bitter sigh, and hid her face in her hands. 

At this instant rapid steps were heard without, and one of the 
women-keepers entered, aHer having knocked at the door. 

" Sir," she said, with a frightened look, " there are two gentlemen 
down stairs who demand to see you and this young lady." 

Adrienne raised her head : her eyes were bathed in tears. 

" What are the names of these persons ?" inquired Dr. Baleinier, 
greatly astonished. 

'* One of them told me," answered the keeper, '' to say to monsieur 
the doctor that he was a magistrate, and had come here to execute a 
judicial duty concerning Mademoiselle de Cardoville." 

** A magistrate ! " exclaimed the Jesuit of the short robe, becoming 
purple, and unable to repress his surprise and disquietude. 

" Oh, Heaven be praised ! " exclaimed Adrienne, rising quickly, 
and her lace beaming with hope through her tears ; ** my friends have 
been warned, and the hour of justice is at hand." 

" Beg these persons to come upstairs," said Dr. Baleinier to the 
keeper, after a moment's reflection. 

Then, with his countenance more and more moved and troubled, 
the Jesuit of the short robe went towards Adrienne with a severe and 
almost threatening look, which contracted strangely with his habitual 
placidity and hypocritical smile, and said, in a low tone, — 

** Take care. Mademoiselle, do not congratulate youreelf too soon." 

" I do not . fear you now ! " replied Madeuioiselle de Cardoville, 
with her eye lighted up and radiant with hope, " M. de Montbron, 
no doubt, has returned to Paris, and has been informed : it is he who 
is accompanied by the magistrate, and he conies to free me ! " 

Then Adrienne added, in a tone of bitter irony, — 

" I pity you, sir, — you /md your friends." 

" Mademoiselle,'* exclaimed M. Baleinier, unable to conceal his 
increasing trepidation ; " I repeat — take care — ^remember what I have 
said to you — your complaint will necessarily include, you understand 
necessarily, the revelation of all that transpired the other night ; take 
care, the fate, the honour of the soldier and his son are in your hands 
— reflect, they have the galleys before them." 

" Oh, I am not your dupe, sir ; you threaten me covertly : have 
the courage to tell me that if I complain to this magistrate you will 
instantly denounce the soldier and his son." 

'< I repeat, that if you commence your complaint, those persons 
are utterly lost," replied the lay Jesuit in ambiguous terms. 

A good deal disturbed by the real danger which there might be 
in the threats of the doctor, Adrienne exclaimed, — 

*' But, then, sir, if this magistrate interrogates me, do you think I 
will utter a falsehood ? " 

<< You will reply, and tell the trutli. Besides," said M. Baleinier, 
in rapid tones, in the hopes of achieving his purpose ; " you will reply 
that you were in such an excited state of mind for some days that it 
was thought advisable, for your health's sake, to conduct you hither 
without apprising you, but that now you are infinitely better, and are 
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fully convinced of the utility of the precautions that were 4aken for 
your benefit. I will confirm all this ; for, after all, it is the truth." 

" Never ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle de Cardoville, indignantly ; 
^' I will never be the accomplice of so infamous a falsehood. I will 
never so degrade myself as to justify the indignities under which I 
suffered so painfully.** 

" Here is the magistrate,*' said Dr. Baleinier, hearing a noise 
outside the door, " and now, take care " 

The door opened at this moment ; and, to the utter astonishment 
of the doctor, Rodin appeared, accompanied by a man dressed in 
black, and of a lofty and stern demeanour. 

Rodin, for the sake of working out his plans, and from the deepest 
motives of prudence (which we shall reveal hereafter), far from 
informing Pere d*Aigrigny and the doctor of his unexpected visit, which 
he intended to pay at the Maison de Sant^ attended by a magistrate, 
had, on the contrary, on the previous evening, as we know, given an 
order to Dr. Baleinier to confine Mademoiselle de Cardoville still more 
strictly. 

We must imagine the increase of the doctors astonishment when 
he saw the officer of justice, whose unexpected presence and imposing 
aspect already greatly disquieted him, when he saw him enter, accom- 
panied by Rodin, the humble and obscure secretary of the Abbe 
d'Aigrigny. 

As they entered the door Rodin, still meanly dressed, had, with a 
gesture, at once compassionate and re^ipectful, pointed out Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville to the magistrate. Then, whilst the latter, 
who could not repress a movement of admiration at Uie sight of 
Adrienne*s exceeding beauty, seemed to examine her with as much 
surprise as interest, the Jesuit humbly retired a few paces into the 
back-ground. 

Dr. Baleinier, in perfect amaze, and hoping to make Rodin under- 
stand liim, made several signs of intelligence to him, endeavouring to 
interrogate him as to the unexpected arrival of the magistrate. 

Another subject of surprise for Dr. Baleinier : — Rodin did not 
appear to recognise him, nor to understand his expressive pantomime, 
but gazed at him in affected wonder. 

At length the doctor, out of all patience, redoubled his mute inter- 
rogatories ; and then, Rodin advancing a step, stretched out his bent 
neck towards him, and said, in a very loud voice, — 

" What is it you want to say to me, Monsieur le Docteur ? ** 

At these words, which completely disconcerted Baleinier, and 
which broke the silence which had reigned for some seconds, the 
magistrate turned round, and Rodin added, with the most imperturb- 
able sangfroid^ 

" Since we came in M. le Docteur has been making all sorts of 
mysterious signs to me. I imagine that he has something very par- 
ticular to communicate to me ; but, as I have no secrets, I beg he 
will be so good as explain out loud what he means.** 

This reply, so embarrassing to Dr. Baleinier, pronounced in an 
oflPensive tone, and accompanied by a look of icy coldness, again 
plunged the doctor into astonishment so great, that for several moments 
he was wholly unable to reply. 
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Unquestionably the magistrate was struck by this fact, and the 
silence that followed, for he threw on Dr. Baleinier a look of extreme 
severity. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who had expected to see M. de Mont- 
bron enter, remained also in a state of extreme surprise. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE ACCUSER. 



Dr. Baleinier, for a moment disconcerted by the unexpected 
presence of a magistrate, and the inexplicable conduct of Rodin, soon 
returned his sangfrmdy and thus addressed his brother of the short 
robe: — 

^^If I endeavoured to make myself understood by signs, it was 
becaiuei whilst desirous of shewing my respect for the silence which 
thii geoileiiian (and he looked towards the magistrate) has kept since 
he eotered my house, I wished also to testify my surprise at a visit 
with which I did not expect to be honoured.'' 

*' It is to this young lady that I am to explain the motive of my 
•Oenoe^ sir, whilst I will beg her to excuse me," replied the magis- 
timta^ and bowing slightly to Adrienne, he continued to address her. 
. ^ I have had much before me, Mademoiselle, in your name ; so very 
Mlioiia a charge, that I could not help remaining for an instant mute 
and observant in your presence, endeavouring to read in your coun- 
tenance, your attitude, if the accusation deposed to in my presence 
was founded in truth ; and I have now every reason to give the fullest 
credit to it" 

"May I then know, sir," inquired Doctor Baleinier, in a tone, 
firm, but perfectly polite, " to whom I have the honour of addressing 
myielf?" 

** Sir, I am juge cCinstmction ; and I came here to do my duty 
in a matter to which my attention has been seriously directed.'* 

"Will you, sir, deign to explain yourself to me?" asked the doctor, 
with a bow. 

^ Sir," answered the magistrate, whose name was M. de Gernande, 
a man about fifty years of age, of firm mind and upright principles, 
and who knew perfectly how to unite the austere duties of his ofRce 
with the most gentlemanly politeness, — " Sir, j'ou are accused of ha> - 
ing committed a very gross error, not to make use of a more severe 
expression. As to the nature of this error, I should rather prefer to 
believe that you, sir, one of the princes of science, have been com- 
pletely deceived in your medical opinion, than suspect you of having 
forgotten all that is most sacred in the exercise of a profession which 

is almost sacerdotal " 

" When, sir, you have specified the facts," responded the Jesuit of 
the short robe, \nth a certain hauteuvy " it will be easy for me to 
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prove that my scientific conscience, as well as my conscience as an 
honest man, are free from the slightest reproach." 

'< Mademoiselle/' said ]\I. de Gernande, addressing Adrienne, ^< is 
it true that you were conducted to this house by stratagem ? '* 

" Sir/* exclaimed M* Baleinier, '< allow me to observe that the way 
in which you put that question reflects painfully on me/' 

^' Sir, it is to Mademoiselle that I have the honour now to address 
myself/' replied M. de Gernande, sternly ; '' and I am the only judge 
of the suitability of my questions." 

Adrienne was about to reply in the affirmative to the magistrate's 
question when an expressive look from Dr. Baleinier reminded her 
that, perhaps, she should thereby expose Dagobert and his son to a 
vindictive prosecution. 

It was no low and conmion feeling of vengeance which animated 
Adrienne, but a legitimate indignation against the most hateful hypo- 
crisy : she would have thought it cowardly not to unmask this ; bat 
desirous to conciliate, if possible, she said to the magistrate, in a 
voice full of sweetness and dignity : — 

** Sir, allow me in my turn to ask you a question/* 

" By all means. Mademoiselle." 

" Shall you consider the reply I make as a formal denunciation ?" 

*' I am here. Mademoiselle, to discover the truth under ail circum- 
stances — no consideration should induce you to endeavour to conceal 
it for an instant/' 

"Assuredly not, sir," replied Adrienne; " but, suppose that, having 
just grounds of complaint, 1 expose tlicm to you in order to obtain 
your authority for leaving this ^bodc, shall I hereafter be free not to 
follow up the chai'ges 1 may now bring before you ? " 

" You may unquestionably abandon such charges, Mademoiselle, 
but justice will take up your cause in the name of society at lai^e, if 
it has been maltreated in your person." 

" Would forgiveness then be denied me, sir ? A contemptuous 
forgetfulness of the ills I have suffered would surely adequately avenge 
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" You may concede your personal forgiveness and forgetfulness, 
Mademoiselle ; but I have the honour to repeat to you that society 
cknnot evince the same indulgence under the certainty that you have 
been the victim of a culpable machination ; and I have every fear that 
such has been the case. The manner in which you express yourself, 
the generosity of your expressions, the calmness, the dignity of your 
attitude — all combine to make me believe that the truth has been 
deposed to before me." 

" I hope, sir," interposed Doctor Baleinier, who had now resumed 
all his habitual phlegm, " that you will, at least, inform me by whom 
this deposition was made." 

" It has been affirmed to me, sir," replied the magistrate, in a 
tone of severity, ''that Mademoiselle was conducted hither by 



stratagem. 



" By stratagem ? " 



" Yes, sir." 

" It is true that Mademoiselle was conducted hither by stratagem/' 
replied the Jesuit of the short robe, after a moment's pause. 
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** Yoa BMseat to it," said M. de Gernande. 

** I do, sir ; I confess that I employed a means which we are un- 
fortunately compelled to resort to when the persons who have need 
of our cures have not tlie consciousness of their sad state." 

*^ But, sir," said the magistrate, '* it is asserted, in my presence, 
that Mademoiselle de Cardoville never had any need of your cures." 

<^ That is a question of legal medicine, in which the law alone is 
not called upon to decide, sir, and which must be examined into, and 
debated in all its bearings,** said Dr. Baleiuier, with all his usual 
assurance. 

^' The question can't, in effect, be more seriously debated^ inas- 
much as you are charged with having immured Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville here, although she w as not in perfect possession of all her 
reason." • 

'< And may I ask for what end ?" said Dr. Baleinier, with a slight 
shrug of the shoulders, and in an ironical tone ; *' for what purpose 
could I have committed such an indignity, admitting, for an instant, 
that my reputation does not place me above such an odious and 
absurd accusation ? " 

<' You may have acted, sir, with the purpose of favouring a family- 
plot got up against Mademoiselle de Cardoville with an avaricious 
design." 

^ And who, sir, has dared to make so calumnious an accusation ? " 
exclaimed Dr. Baleinier, with wrathful indignation. << Who has had 
the audacity to accuse a respectable man, — and I will add, respected by 
all, — of having been an accomplice in such an infamous transaction ? " 

^^ I did,'* said Rodin, calmly. 

" You I " exclaimed Dr. Baleinier ; and, recoiling two or three 
steps, he seemed as though thunderstruck. 

^' Yes, it is I who accuse you," responded Rodin, in a sharp, clear 
voice. 

" Yes, it was this gentleman who, this very morning, armed with 
adequate proofs, came to demand my intervention in favour of Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville,** said the magistrate, wlio retreated a step, that 
Adrienne might perceive her defender. 

During this scene Rodin's name had not yet been mentioned. 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville had often heard speak of the secretary of 
the Abb6 d'Aigrigny in terms of obloquy, but, never having seen him, 
she was ignorant that her liberator was no other than this Jesuit; 
and she, therefore, looked at him with a glance, mingled with curio- 
sity, surprise, interest, and gratitude. 

The cadaverous countenance of Rodin, his repulsive ugliness, his 
sordid attire, would, some days before, have excited in Adrienne a 
disgust, perhaps, unconquerable; but the young girl, remembering 
that La Mayeux, poor, mean, deformed, and clad in rags, was endowed, 
in spite of her unprepossessing exterior, with one of the noblest hearts 
that can beat in a human bosom — this recollection was singularly 
favourable to the Jesuit — Mademoiselle de Cardoville forgot that he 
was ugly and squalid, and only saw that he was old, seemed poor, and 
came to rescue her. 

Dr. Baleinier, in spite of his craft-— in spite of his bold-faced 
hypocrisy-^D. spite oC his presence of mind, could not disguise the 

4a K 
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extent to which Rodin's demmoiattan affected him ; and he was quite 
bewildered whea he remembered that it waa the implacabiA directions 
of Rodin, through the wieket of the chamber, which had pperentcd 
him — him, Baleiaier, from yielding to the pity with which the despair* 
ing anguish of this unhappy young lady, who, almost doubted horself 
of her own security, had inspired him. 

And it was he, Rodin — he, so inexorable — he, the attendant 
demon, the devoted subaltern of Pdre d'Aigrigay, who denounced the 
doctor, and brought the magistrate to obtain the release of Adrienne,. 
when, the evening previous, Pere d'Aigrigny had again cooHoanded 
him to redouble his severity towards her ! 

The Jesuit of the short robe persuaded himself that Rodin be- 
trayed the Fere d* Aigrigny most infamously ; and that the frieeda of 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville had corrupted and seduced the miserable 
secretary ; and then Dr. Baleinier, exasperated at what he considered 
as base treachery, exckumed again, with indignation^ and in a yeice 
half choked with rage, — 

<< It is you, sir, who have dared thus to accuse me— yoa> wha but 
a few days since — — " 

Then, reflecting that to accuse Rodin as an accomplice was to 
accuse himself, he assumed an air of excessive emotioa, and coatkmed 
with bitterness, — 

'^Ah, sir, sir! you are the last person I should have thought 
capable of preferring so shameful a denunciation — it is infamooa.** 

" And who better than myself could denounce such infiuay ? " 
said Rodin, in an abrupt and harsh tone* '^ Was I not in a position 
to learn, but unfortunately too late, the machinations by which Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville and others had been the victims ? What, then, 
was my duty as an honest man ? To inform the worshipful magif^ 
trate, and prove to him what 1 advanced by accompanying him hither ; 
and this is what 1 have done." 

^^ Then, monsieur le mttgistrat^* resumed Dr. Baleinier, ^' it is not 
only myself whom this man accuses, but he dares also to acciMe 
besides " 

^* I accuse M. TAbbe d' Aigrigny," interrupted Rodio, in a loud 
and piercing voice ; ''I accuse Madame de Saint-Dizier ; I accuse 
you, sir, — you, sir, of having, from base and interested motives, im- 
mured Mademoiselle de Cardoville in this house, and the daughters 
of M. le Marechal Simon in the adjacent convent. Is thia cteav ? " 

'< Alas ! it is but toO' true," said Adrienne, with energy ; << I haiie 
seen the poor, unhappy girls, who made signs to me of theic deep 
despair." 

The accusation of Rodin relative to the orphan- girls was- a fresh 
and formidable blow for Dr. Baleinier. He was then thoroughly 
convinced that the traitor had completely passed over to the enemy's 
camp. Being, therefore, desirous to put an end to his embarrassing 
position, he said to the magistrate,, endeavouring to assume as- good 
a countenance as he could, in spite of his deep emotion,— ^ 

'^ I might, sir, cooiine myself to silence, and thus evince my con- 
tempt for such charges, until a judicial investigation shall have 
stamped them with some authority ; but, strong in the rectitude of 
my conscience, I address myself to Mademoiselle de Cacdoville hevself, 
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and I etttrent het to Mf if, evetf this n^ Morning, I did not annomiee 
to her that her health would soon be in so satisfactory a state that 
ah6 might leave this hoiise. I adjare mademoiselle, by her well- 
known sincerity, to answer me if such was not my language ; and if, 
when I said so, I was not alone with her, and if *' 

*^ Ah, come, sir ! " said Rodin, insolently interrupting Baleinier ; 
** suppose this dear young lady avows this from pure generosity, what 
does that prove iil your favour ? Nothing at all — 

" What, sir ! " exclaimed the doctor, " do you venture 

** I vetfture to unmask you without asking your leave ; it is un- 
pleasant, no doubt ; but what does all you have just said amount to ? 
Why, that, alone with Mademoiselle de Cftrdoville, you have spoken 
to her as if she wer6 really insane I Parble» ! that is very conclusive, 
veally!" 

" But, sir " said the doctor. 

*' But, sir," interrupted Rodin, without allowing him to continue, 
** it is evident that, in anticipation of what happened, and has hiqi- 
p^ied to-day, in order to have a hole to creep out of, you feigned 
to be persuaded of your execrable falsehood, even in the presence of 
this poor young lady, in order that hereafter, if requisite, you might 
appetd to the &ct of your assumed conviction on the point. Come, 
come ! it is not people of right mind and good hearts who bind them- 
selves to such statements or such transactions." 

" Really, sir " exclaimed Baleinier, much exasperated. 

" Really, sir," said Rodin, in a still louder voice, and which com- 
pletely drowned the doctor's; <<is it true, or is it not, that you hold in 
reserve the evasion of throwing this infamous immurement on a scien- 
tific error ? I say yes ; and 1 add, that you tliink yourself out of the 
serape, because you now say, ' Thanks to my eures, mademoiselle 
has recovered her reason ; what more is there required ? * " 

" I affirm that, sir, and I maintain it." 

^^ You maintain a falsehood ; for it is proved that the reason of 
mademoiselle was never, for an instant, deranged." 

^* And I, sir, maintain that the reason of Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville was completely impaired." 

'* I am prepared to prove the contrary," answered Rodin. 

*' You !" exclaimed the doctor ; "and by what means can you: do 
that?" 

^ Excuse me there !" replied Rodin, with an ironical smile. " You 
will perfectly understand my reasons for being silent at present." Then, 
iamming an indignant air, he added, J' It reflects no small disgrace 
on you, however, sir^ to have permitted the discussion of such a 
Bulged in the presence of this* young lady. She might weft havd been 
spaiied tMs ft^ trial to her feelings^" 

'^ I say again, sit, shame on you for permitting this poor lady to 
be pained and harassed by so distressing a conversation ; your conduct 
is dike unmanly and improper, whether you speak the words of tifuth 
or liEdsehood.-" 

*■ This is past alt endurance ! " exclaimed the Jesuit of the short 
robe, exasperaied beyond all fbrther restrtiint ; " and I can btft accuse 
iBst gjrtttfeuM^ (poinUng t(> ^fte magistrate) of undue partMity io 
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permitting me to be assailed by such gross and calumnious asser- 
tions.'* 

"I beg your pardon, sirl" answered M. de Gernande^ .sternly. 
<* I am perfectly acquainted with tlic duties I have to peiform, and 
that I am required, by virtue of my office, not only to permit, but 
even to provoke, controversy and dispute in ai*gument;, the better to 
arrive at the truth of the affair. It appears to me, even by your own 
confession, that in whatever state the mind of Mademoiselle de Cardo* 
viile may have been, she is now, at least, sufficiently restored to health, 
whether of body or mind, to be permitted to quit this establislunent 
immediately." 

'^ Why,*' said the doctor, hesitatingly, ^' I certainly see no positive 
reason against it ; what I insist on is that the cure, is not sufficiently 
confirmed, and that I must totally decline being answerable for what 
may occur.** 

<< Be under no apprehension, sir, I beseech you,** said Rodin, " as 
to any future responsibility attaching itself to you. It is scarcely 
possible, after the specimens this poor young lady has had of your 
skM and integrity, she will be induced to tiust either her bodily or 
mental ailments in your hands.** 

" I have, therefore, no occasion to employ my official authority to 
compel you to affi>rd immediate egress to Mademoiselle de Cardoville,*' 
said the magistrate to the doctor. 

"The young lady is free to depart whenever she pleases,** an- 
swered Baleinier : " perfectly so, as far as I am concerned.** 

"As for the question of your having unduly and ui^justly im- 
mured the lady under a false charge of madness, that will be duly 
investigated ; the affair being in the hands of the judicial authorities, 
you will have every opportunity of clearing yourself from so foul 
a charge.** 

"I am under no fears, sir, as to the result of such an investi- 
gation,** said Dr. Baleinier, affecting a calm and composed mien ; " my 
conscience exculpates me from all blame, and I rather court inquiry 
than shun it.** 

" I trust it may prove so,*' said M. de Gernande ; " for, however 
appearances may be against persons, more especially those occupying 
a position of such eminence as yours, we are always truly rejoiced 
when they can satisfactorily prove their innocence.** Then, addressing 
Adrienne, he said, " I can well understand, mademoiselle, how pain- 
ful such a scene as the present must be both to your generosity and 
delicacy. It will be optional with you either to institute a civil 
process against Dr. Baleinier, or to allow justice to take its course. 
One word more : that noble-hearted individual,** pointing to Rodin, 
" who has so fearlessly and disinterestedly espoused your cause, inti- 
mated to me that he had every reason to believe you would wish to 
take immediate charge of the daughters of M. le Marechal Simon ; 
and I am now going to demand them from the convent, whither they, 
also, were conveyed under a feigned pretext.** 

" Indeed, sir,*' replied Adrienne, " from the moment I first learnt 
of the arrival of Marechal Simon's daughters in Paris, my first impulse 
was to offer to receive them beneath my roof; these young ladies are 
my nearest relatives, and it would be at once my duty and plei^ure tp 
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treat them in every respect as though they were my sisters. I shall, 
therefore, feel my obligations to you doubly great, if you will permit 
them to be ihtrustcd to my care.** 

"It appears to'tae," replied M. de Gernande, "that, independ- 
ently of my desire to meet your wishes, my dear young lady, I can in 
no way better secoti^ the happiness and the best interests of your young 
relatives." Then, addressing Dr. Baleinier, he said, " Have you 
any objection, sit*, to my bringing the Mesdemoisclles Simon here ? if 
not, I will fetch them while Mademoiselle de Cardoville is preparing 
for her departure: they can then accompany their kind friend and 
relative, and all return together." 

^' I beg Mademoiselle de Cardoville will make use of this house as 
though it were her own while awaiting her friends ; upon their arrival 
my carriage shall be at her disposal, to conduct her wherever she 
pleases." 

" Mademoiselle," said the magistrate, approaching Adrienne, " with- 
out in any way prejudging the question, which will shortly be brought 
before the courts of law, I may, at least, express my regret at not 
having been applied to sooner on your behalf. I might have spared 
you some days of cruel suffering, for I can M'ell imagine how much 
you must have had to endure." 

" One happy recollection," said Adrienne, with graceful dignity, 
" will remain, even of these days of sorrow and suffering, that of the 
generous part you have taken in my case ; for which I trust to thank 
you more fully when again beneath ray own roof, and to assure you of 
my lasting sense, not only of the justice you have accorded me, but 
also for the benevolent, I would even venture to say paternal, manner 
in which you have performed the service ; and I tiust, sir," added 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, with one of her sweetest smiles, " to be 
able satisfactorily to prove to you that my cure is too complete to 
leave the slightest apprehensions of a relapse." 

M. de Gernande bowed respectfully to Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

During the short conversation between the two latter individuals, 
they had both turned their back upon Dr. Baleinier and llodin. The 
latter, profiting by the circumstance, quickly thrust into the hands 
of the doctor a small billet he had hastily scrawled with a pencil in the 
bottom of his hat. Scarcely had Baleinier perused the hurried lines 
than he cast a look of mingled wonder and stupefaction at Rodin, who 
replied to the glance of wondering surprise by making a private sign, 
which consisted in carrying the thumb to the forehead, then drawing 
it twice across in a vqrtical direction ; this done he resumed his usual 
impassive look and manner. 

AU this passed so rapidly, that when M. de Gernande turned round 
Rodin was standing at some distance from Dr. Baleinier, and regarding 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville with respectful interest. 

"Allow me to conduct you down stairs, sir!" said the doctor, 
preceding the magistrate, on whom Adrienne bestowed a farewell 
salutation, replete with graceful affability. 

Rodin now remained alone with Mademoiselle dc Caixloville. 

Having conducted M. de Gernande to the very door. Dr. Baleinier 
paused to read the paper so hastily traced with a pencil, and given to 
lum so mysteriously by Rodin. It ran thus :-^ 
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^<The magittmte will proceed to the oonTeQi by the street Do ymi 
hasten with all speed across the garden, and desire the superior to 
attend to the order I have given relative to the two young giiis placed 
there ; it is of the utmost importance she should do so*" 

The sign made by Rodin, as well as the tenor of this Mletf 
abundantly convinced BaLeinier, almost staggering as he was beneath 
the multiplied surprises and astounding events of the day, that the 
seenetary of the Rev. Father d'Aigrigny, so far from attempting to 
betray his party, was still acting for the great glory of the Lord* 
Still, while implicitly obeying, Dr. Baleinier sought in vain to compre- 
hend the inexplicable conduct of Rodin, in making an affair public it 
was so necessary to keep concealed, and which might in its results so 
fearfully involve not only the Rev. Father d'Aigrigny, the Princess de 
Saiut-Dizier, but Baleinier himself. 

We will now return to Rodin, whom we left alone with Mademoi- 
selle de Cardoville. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE EX-SBCRBTABY OF PiRB d'aIOBIONY. 

Scarcely had the magistrate and Dr. Baleinier disappeared, than 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, whose countenance was radiant with joy, 
cried, as she looked at Rodin with a mixture of respect and grati- 
tude,— 

" Then at last, thanks to you, sir, I am free I Free I oh, I never 
thought before that there was so much delight, expansiveness, and 
ecstasy, in that adorable word liberty ! " 

And Adrienne's bosom palpitated, her rosy nostrils expanded, her 
vermilion lips half opened, as if she inspired, with supreme happiness, 
a pure and vivifying air. 

"I have been but a few days in this horrible house," she con- 
tinued, *^ but I have suffered enough in my captivity to make a vow 
to release annually a certain number of poor prisoners confined for 
debt. This vow may appear to you rather antiqttated,** she added, 
with a smile, " but we must not borrow from the middle ages merely 
their furniture and looking-glasses. Thanks then, sir, doubly ; for I 
make you a participator in this thought of deliverance^ which I have 
just resolved on, as you see, in the midst of the happiness which I owe 
to you, and with which you seem moved — touched. Ah, let my joy 
be taken as my gratitude, and may it repay you for your generous 
succour I " said the young maiden, enthusiastically. 

Mademoiselle had, in fact, remarked a complete change in the 
countenance of Rodin. This man, lately so stern, so rude, so inflex- 
ible with Dr. Baleinier, seemed now under the influence of the most 
gentle and tender sentiments. His small viperous eyes, half hid by 
their dropping lids, were fixed on Adrienne with bq expression of 
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idescribable interest Then, as if he would shake off these impres- 
ioDB, he Mid, as if speaking to himsdf, — 

^^ Nonsense — foUy I no weakness ! time is too precious — my mis- 
Ion is not yet fulfilled. No, it is not, my dear young lady," he 
dded, addressing Adrienne ; " come, come I we will talk of gratitude 
ereafter. Let us now talk, and rapidly, too, of you and your family. 
)o you know what has occurred ? " 

Adrienne regarded the Jesuit with surprise, and said to him, — 

'' What has occurred, sir ? " 

"Do you know the real motive of your immurement in this 
.ouse ? Do you know what has made Madame de Saint-Dizier and 
he Abb6 d'Aigrigny act as they have done ?" 

On hearing these detested names pronounced, the features of 
dbdemoiselle de Cardoville, which but a moment before had been 
•diant with happiness, became saddened ; and she replied, with bitter- 
less, — 

*' Hatred, sir, no doubt animated Madame de Saint-Dizier against 
ae." 

"Yes, hatred; and, moreover, the desire to see you despoiled 
lasely of an immense fortune/' 

" Me, sir I and how ? " 

'^ You do not then know, my dear young lady, the interest which 
rou had in being on the 13th of February in the Rue St-Fran9ois for 
a inheritance ? " 

" I know nothing of this date nor of these details, sir ; but I know, 
mperfectly, by some family papers, and through a very extraordinary 
iiwuiiatance, that one of our ancestor s ' " 

"Had bequeathed an enormous sum to be divided amongst his 
Iflseendante, was it not ? *' 

« Yes, sir," 

"What, unfortunately, you do not know, my dear young lady, 
B that the heirs were bound to be present on the Idth of February, at 
I fixed hour; and that, that day and hour past, those who did not 
nresent themselves were to be utterly dispossessed. Do you now 
iomprehend, my dear young lady, why you were shut up here ? " 

** Oh, yes, I do I " exclaimed Mademoiselle de Cardoville ; '* to the 
latred which she bore me my aunt joined sordid cupidity, — all is now 
xplained. The daughters of General Simon, co-hciresses with mc, 
lOve been in like manner immured." 

"And yet," exclaimed Ilodiu, "you and they are not the sole 
ictlms." 

" Who are the others, sir ? '* 

" A young Indian " 

" Prince Djalma ? " asked Adrienne, eagerly. 

" Has been nearly poisoned by a narcotic for the same motive." 
' " Oh, heaven ! '* exclaimed the young lady, clasping her hands 
rith horror; "how horrible I He! — hel-^the young prince whose 
iharacter was so noble and so generous? But 1 had sent to the 
Chateau de Cardoville — 
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" A man in whom you could confide to bring the prince to Paris. 
'. know that, my dear young lady ; but by a stratagem that person 
ras removed^ and the young Indian delivered up to his enemies*" 
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>< And where is he at this moment ? " 

"I have but vague traces of him: L <ai\y know, that he is in 
PariBy but I do not despair of r^oovering him. I will, make every 
search that paternal anxiety can suggest, for one cainot too much 
admire the rare qualities of this poor king's son. What a <heart ! my 
dear young lady, what a heart ! Oh, it is a heart of gold, as bright 
and pure as the gold of his native country !" 

'< But the prince must be found, sirT' said Adrienne, with emo- 
tion ; *< nothing must be neglected to effect this. I conjure you 'to set 
about it ! He is my relative — ^he is here alone, without help, without 
succour I" 

" He is, indeed!" observed Rodin, with sympathy, "pooir child — 
for he is still a child, only eighteen or nineteen years of age — thrown 
into the heart of Paris, into this hell, with his young, ardent, wild 
passions— ^with his simplicity and his self-dependence — to what dangers 
would he not be exposed ? " 

^^ It is the more necessary, sir, that we should find him immedi- 
ately," said Adrienne, energetically, " in order to withdraw him from 
these dangers. Before I was shut up here, when I learned of- his 
arrival in France, I had sent a trusty person to offer to him the 
services of an unknown friend. I now see that this idea, with which 
my aunt reproached me as so foolish, was very sensible, and I now 
abide by it more strongly than ever. The prince belongs to my 
family, and I owe him a generous hospitality. I intended the pavilion 
which I occupied at my aunt's for him." 
But you, my dear young lady ?" 

This very day I shall go and inhabit a house which I had been 
for some time fitting up, having decidedly resolved on leaving Madame 
de Saint-Dizier, and living alone and as I please. Now, sir, since it 
is your mission to be the good genius of our family, be also equally 
generous towards the Prince Djalma as you have been to me and the 
daughters of General Simon. I entreat you to try and discover the 
retreat of the poor king's son, as you call him, and conduct him to the 
pavilion which an unknown friend offers him. Let him not disturb 
himself about any thing ; all his wants shall be provided for, and he 
shall live, as he ought to do, en prince ! " 

" Yes, he will live en prince^ thanks to your regal munificence. 
But never was the tenderest mterest better placed. It is enough to see, 
as I have seen, his handsome, melancholy countenance, in order — — •" 

^< What I have you seen him, sir ? '' inquired Adrienne, interrupting 
Rodin. 

" Yes, my dear young lady, I have seen him for about two hours, 
and more was not requisite in order to appreciate him. His charming 
features are the mirror of his soul I " 

" And where did you see him, sir ? " 

"At your ancient Chtiteau de Cardoville, my dear young lady, not 
far from which the tempest had cast him, and where I had gone 
for " 

Then, after a moment's hesitation, Rodin added, as if carried away 
in spite of himself, — 

" £h I where I had gone to commit a very shameless, disgraceful) 
and infamous act, I must confess it." 
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^* Yott, sir ? — at the Chateau de Cardoville ! and to do a shameless 
act ?"exd«inied 'Adrie&ne de Cardoville, greatly surprised. 

<< Alas^'yeSf-my dear young lady I" replied Rodin, unhesitatingly. 
^* In a fi^rd, i bad instmetions from M. i'Abb^ d'Aigrigny to offer to 
your okl' land-steward the alternative of being sent away, or of lending 
binuelf to an unworthy transaction — yes, to something very clos^y 
akin to spying and slander, but the honest and worthy man refused." 

'■^'Who^ then, are you, sir?*' asked Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
more aad more surprised. 

"I am< — llodin — ^the ex-secretary of M.FAbb^ d*Aigrigny ; a very 
insignificant person, as you see 1 " 

It is impossible to describe the tone of the Jesuit, at once humble 
and ingenuous, as he uttered these words, which he accompanied with 
a lowly i^verenoe. 

At this disclosure Mademoiselle de Cardoville started back. 

We have said Adrienne had sometimes heard speak of Rodin, the 
homblo secretary of the Abb6 d'Aigrigny, a*) a sort of machine, 
obedient- and passive. That was not all. The land-steward of Cardo- 
ville^ when writing to Adrienne on the subject of Prince Djalma, 
complained of the perfidious and disloyal proposals of Rodin. She 
felt, therefore, a vague distrust arise in her mind when she learned that 
her liberator was the man who had played so odious a part Still this 
unfavourable sentiment was balanced by what she now owed to Rodin, 
and by the accusation which he had just so plainly and unhesitatingly 
made against the Abbe d'Aigrigny before the magistrate ; and then, 
again, by the very avowal of the Jesuit himself, who, accusing himself, 
anticipated every reproach that could be directed against him. 

Slill it was with a kind of cold reserve that Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville continued the conversation which she had commenced with 
as modi frankness as enthusiasm and sympathy. 

Rodin saw the impression that had been made — he expected it — 
and was not the least in the world disconcerted when Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville said to him, as she looked him full in the face, and fastened 
on him her piercing gaze, — 

**OhI you are Monsieur Rodin — the secretary of M. TAbb^ 
d' Aigrigny ? " 

** Say ea;-secretary, if you please, dear young lady I " replied the 
Jesuit ; ** for you must know very well that I can never again place 
my feet in the residence of the Abb6 d'Aigrigny. I have converted 
him into an implacable enemy, and I am consequently thrust into the 
streets. But no matter I What do I say ? But so much the better, 
sinoe,- at this cost, the wicked are unmasked and honest people 
saved I" 

These words, so uttered, very simply, but with a degree of dignity, 
roused the pity of Adrienne's heart She thought that, after ail, 
the poor old man spoke the truth. The hatred of the Abb6 d* Aigrigny, 
thus aroused, would, of course, be inexorable. And, after all, Rodin 
had braved it in order to make a noble disclosure. 

Still Mademoiselle de Cardoville replied coldly, — 

** Since you knew, sir, that the offers you were charged to make to 
the laod-eteward of Cardoville were so disgraceful and perfidious, why 
did you consent to be the bearer of them ? " 
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. << Why P'-'-wiiy ? '' inquired Rodin, with a sort of paiofal impHdence ; 
<< because I was at that time eomplistelsr under the charm of the Abb6 
d'Aigrigny, one of the most prodigiously insinuatiag and skilful men, 
and-*-I only learned the day beibre yesterday — one of the most prodi- 
giously dangerous men in the world. He had overccHiie my scruples 
by persuading me that the end justifies the means ; and I must confess 
that the end he proposed was great and seducing. But the day before 
yesterday I was most cruelly disabused — a peal of thunder awcdcened 
me. I pray you," added Rodin, with a sort of confusion and embar- 
rassment, " do not let us speak again of my disgraceful journey to 
Cardoville. Although I was but the ignorant and blind instrument, I 
am as much shamed and vexed as if I had acted for mys^f* It 
.oppresses me — weighs on my heart. I entreat you, then, let us rather 
speak of yourself, and what concerns you — for the soul dilates at 
generous sentiments, as the chest expands in a pure and salubrious 
air* 

Rodin had made so spontaneous an avowal of his fault, had 
explained it so naturally, and appeared so sinoerdy contrite, tha| 
Adrienne, whose suspicions had no other grounds, iSelt her distrust 
gradually decrease. 

'< So, then, it was at Cardoville,*' she continued, still keeping her 
eyes fixed on Rodin, " that you saw the Prince Djalma?" 

<* Yes, mademoiselle ; and, from that brief interview, my affection 
for him began. I will, therefore, fulfil my task to the end. Be 
tranquil, my dear lady—- the prince shall not be the victim of this 
infamous conspiracy any more than yourself or the daughters of 
Marshal Simon — although, unfortunately, it has not stopped there." 

'^ Who, then, has it threatened beside ? " 

'* M. Hardy, a man of honour and worth, also your kinsman, and 
equally interested in this succession, has been withdrawn from Paris by 
infamous treachery ; and then another heir, an unfortunate aitisan, 
falling into a snare skilfully laid for him, has been thrown into prison 
for debt" 

^' But, sir," said Adrienne, quickly, << for whose profit was this 
abominable conspiracy, which actually frightens me, concocted ? " 

" For the profit of M. TAbbe d'Aigrigny I" replied Rodin. 

" For him ? And how ? — to what end ? He was not an heir I " 

" It is too long to explain to you now, my dear young lady ; you 
will know all one day. Only be assured, that your family has no 
enemy more inveterate than the Abbe d'Aigrigny I" 

*' Sir," said Adrienne, impressed with a sudden suspicion, "I will 
speak frankly with you. What have I done to deserve or to inspire 
you with the lively interest which you testify towards mc, and which 
you extend, in fact, to all the members of my family ? " 

*' Indeed, my dear young lady," exclaimed Rodin, with a smile, 
'* if I were to tell you, you would only smile or not believe me." 

" Speak, I beg of you, sir I Do not doubt either me or yourself." 

" Well, then, I am interested in, devoted to you, because your 
heart is generous, your mind elevated, your disposition independent 
and haughty. Once attached to you, mafoi / those belonging to you, 
who are, besides, all worthy of interest, are not indifferent to we. To 
serve them is still to serve you." 
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^Biitysir, adnftting thai you judge aie wortfay of tfie too^flatterio^ 
compliments you are pleased to address to me, how could you judge of 
ny hearty ny niiidy my disposition ? ** 

" I will tell you, my dear young lady. But, first, I ought to make 
a confession which makes me feel greatly ashamed. Even if you were 
not so wonderfully gifted, what you have suffered since your arrival in 
this house ought surely to excite for you the interest of every man 
with a heart in his bosom I '' 

** I think so, sir." 

^ I may, then, thus explain my interest in you. But still, I confess, 
that would not be sufficient for me. Had you been only Mademoiselle 
de Cardovilie, very rich, very noble, and very lovely, then, no doubt, 
your ill usage would have excited my pity. But I should have said to 
myself, ^ This poor young lady is greatly to be pitied, no doubt ; but 
than, what can a poor man like me do? My only resource is my 
situation as secretary of the Abbe d*Aigrigny, and it is he that I should 
first attack. He is all-powerful — I am nothing I To contend with 
him is to lose the hope of saving this ill-used young lady.' Then, on 
the contrary, knowing what you were, my dear young lady, majfoi I 
I revolted, even inferior as I was ! * No, no,' I said, ' a thousand 
times no I So intelligent an understanding, so noble a heart, shall 
not be the victims of such an abominable conspiracy. Perhaps I shall 
be destroyed in the struggle; but, at least, I shall have dared to 
attempt it.' " 

It is impossible to describe the mixture o^ Jifieise, energy, and 
feeling, with which Rodin pronounced these words. 

As often occurs to persons excessively uncouth and repulsive, as 
soon as they have contrived to have their ugliness forgotten, that very 
ugliness becomes a matter of interest and commiseration ; and we say, 
'* What a pity that such a mind, such a soul, should occupy such a 
frame I " and we are struck, and, as it were, softened by the contrast. 

It was thus that Mademoiselle de Cardovilie began to feel for 
Rodin ; for, in the same proportion that he had shewn himself brutal 
and insolent to Dr. Baleinier, had he been simple and tender towards 
her. 

One thing only deeply excited the curiosity of Mademoiselle de 
Cardovilie : it was, to know how Rodin had conceived the devotion 
and admiration with which she had inspired him. 

*' Excuse my indiscreet and obstinate curiosity, sir ; but I should 
like to know " 

" How I acquired the knowledge of your moral character, is it not ? 
Indeed, my dear young lady, nothing is more simple. In two words 
I will tell you* The Abb6 d^Aigrigny considered me as a mere writing* 
machine, a dull, mute, blind tool." 

** I thought M. d' Aigrigny had more penetration ? " 

" And you think rightly, my dear young lady. He is a man of 
unexampled sagacity; but I deceived him by affecting more than 
simplicity. Do not on that account think me false. No I I am proud 
— yes, proud in my way ; and my pride consists in never appearing 
above my situation, however subaltern it may be. Do you know 
why ? Why, because then, however haughty my superiors may be, I 
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say to myself, tliey do not know my value ; and then it is not myself, 
but the inferiority oF my position, which they humiliate. - By this I 
gain two things : ray self-love is not offended, and I do' iiot- haixf any 
body." I . . 

** Yes, I comprehend this sort of pride," said Adrienn^ more and 
more struck with Rodin's original turn of mind. ' ' - 

"But let us return to what concerns you, my deal*' young= lady. 
On the evening before the 18th of February, th6 Abbe d'Aigrigny 
" brought me a paper written in short-hand. * Write out this iiiterroga' 
tory, and add that this document comes to support the di^ision'Of the 
family discussion, which declares, according to the report of Dr. 
Baleiuier, the state of mind of Mademoiselle de Cardoville to be so 
alarming, as to require her being shut up iii a lunatic asylum.'-" ' 

" Yes," said Adrienne, with bitterness, " it was concerning a long 
conversation which I had with my aunt, Madame de Saint-IM^ier, and 
which was written unknown to me." 

** Well, I was alone with my short-hand memorial, and began to 
transcribe it. At the end of ten lines 1 became struck with astonii^- 
ment. I did not know whether 1 was asleep or awake. ^What I mad?' 
I cried ; * Mademoiselle de Cardoville mad ? Why, they are mad who 
dare to assert such a monstrous falsehood ! ' More and more interested, 
I continued my perusal ; and I completed it. Ah, then, what shall I 
say to you ? What I experienced then, my dear young lady^ cannot 
be expressed. It was weakness — joy — enthusiasm 1 " 

" Sir ! " said Adrienne. 

" Yes, my dear young lady — enthusiasm I Do not let this word 
shock your modesty. Learn that those ideas, so new, so independ- 
ent, so courageous, which yon uttered with so much energy before 
your aunt, are, without your knowing it, precisely similar to those 
entertained by a person for whom you will one day feel the most 
religious respect." 

"Of whom do you speak, sir?" inquired Mademoiselle de' Cardo- 
ville, more and more interested. 

After a moment's apparent hesitation, Rodin replied : — 

" No, no ; it is useless now to inform you. All I can say to you, 
my dear young lady, is this, my perusal finished, I ran to the Abb6 
d' Aigrigny in order to convince him of the mistake under which he 
laboured with respect to you. I could not meet with him ; but yes^ 
terday morning I told him, unreservedly, my opinion ; he appeared 
only astonished that I had any opinion at all ; a haughty silence was 
the manner in which all my arguments were treated. I believed his 
good faith was alarmed. I urged him, but in vain. He ordered me 
to follow him to the house where the will of your ancestor wa^ to be 
opened. I was so blind with respect to the Abb6 d'Aigrigny that, 
before my eyes could be opened, it required the successive arrivals of 
the soldier, his son, and then Marshal Simon's father. Their indig- 
nation unveiled to me the extent of a conspiracy, planned and carved 
out with consunmiate skill. Then I understood 'why they kept you 
here shut up as a lunatic ; then 1 understood why the daughters of 
Marshal Simon had been taken to the convent. Then, in fact, a 
thousand recollections crowded upon me : payments of letters, memo- 
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iTwich li&d been given to me to decipher or copy, and of 

I, iiDtil then, 1 lisd sot divined the signification, tlion suddenly 

iuiy. cyesas 1o the abject of tliis odioiia iiiacliination. To ehcM-, 

£ where I nils, the sudden liorror I felt nt thi'su inramica would 

jhJoSP ulh '^'his tiTur I did not cumiiiit. I cuntciidud in cunning 

tithe Abbe d'Aigrigny. J apjiearcd even uiorc avaricious than 

■)£i ir this inmieniie inhci'itancc liad been about to become my 

Kl^nld not have evinced a more fierce and pitiless desire For the 

, .XbaDke to thi^ strategein, the Abb& d'Aigrigny liad not tho 

tstfiUripioiont A providential chance having rescued the inherit- 

.^IB his Land^, he quitted the house in tiie utmost consternation i 

Lunuttcrable joy ; far I liad now the means of saving, of avcng- 

ni, my dear young lady. Yesterday evening I went to my offica 

ul ; during tlic Abba's absence I iiod time to peruse the wliole 

Upoodenee relative to the inheritance, so tliat I can now gatlier 

li the threads of this enormous conspiracy. Uli, then, my dear 

|. lady I before the discoveries 1 made, and which, but fur this 

inoe, I should never have thought of making, I remained 

lit itnderst ruck ! " 

it discoveries, sir?" 

y are terrible secrets for those who [>osscss them ; tliercfore 

t on knowing, my dear young lady ; but in my serutiiiy 

, formed by on insatiable cupidity against you and your 

a laid bare b^re me in all its dark inlamy. Tjicn the dM-jt 

■dy interest which I already felt for you and your relative! 

Kd' and extended itself to the other innocent victims of tliis 

j,ScheQ>e. In Npitc of my wc^»i«s, I determined to rink all Ut 

_ ': the Abb^ d'Aigrigny, I collected tlie proofa re((uiiiitL- bi give 

^ depoution before justice a sufiicient authority, and thiK moniiug 

I tiic house of the Abbi; without telling him of iny jJanfi, ait h« 

^lit have had recourse to Kome violent means to detain me. .Still 

llwuald have been base in me to attark him without waniiug. So, 

i lioiise, I wrote to hjiu tliat I had in niy hnndii kneh 

H>r» of hi^ unworthy conduct as would justify iii<! in ana<:kiti{; him 

jrupiuity in the face of daylight. I woidd ai^cupii: hini— lit him <lcfi-ml 

' ' I went to a magistrale, and you knou " 

At this moment tlie door opened, and »»'■ of the MiiMu-M-kf-\ift\ 
■ ^vwtwl, who said to Rodin, — 

'■ Sir, the mei*cnger you ami the judge •■(-nt to thf Ifui- IW**- Miclif 
» returned." 
" Has he lefl the letter?" 
" Yen, sir, which wu •cut up Ktair* intlantly." 
*< Vwy well, you may go." 
Tbe Iwrper left the a{ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SYMPATHY. 

If Mademoiselle de Cftrdoville had any e«spicioB9 remaining 
as to the s'mcerity of Rodin's devotion to ber they minst all have dis- 
appeared before arguments which, unfortunately, were so natural and 
irresistible. How was it possible to suspect the least concert between 
the Abbe d^Aigrigny and his secretary, when this latter, so com- 
pletely unveiling the machinations of his master, exposed him before 
the tribunals ? And besides, did not Rodin go farther even id this 
than Mademoiselle de Cardoville herself would Iriive done? What 
secret plotting of the Jesuit could she suspect ? Nothing, at most, * 
beyond that of seeking to acquire, by his services, Che profitable 
protection of this young lady. And theu did he not protest against 
this supposition, by declaring that it was not to Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, the lovely, noble, and rich, that he was devoted, but to 
the young girl, with the lofty and generous heart ? And then, finally, 
as Rodin himself said, ^' What naau, unless he were a wrttch, but must 
be interested in the fate of Adrienne ? " 

A singular feeling, a remarkable mixture of curiosity, suspense, 
and interest, united with Mademoiselle de Cardoville's gratitude to- 
wards Rodin; still, recognising beneath this lowly exterior a very 
superior mind, a grave suspicion came suddenly over her miBd. 

^' Sir," she said to Rodin, << I always tell persons whom 1 esteem 
openly of the unpleasant doubts with which they inspire me, in order 
that they may justify themselves and excuse me, if I am deceived." 

Rodin looked at Mademoiselle de Cardoville with surprise, and 
appeared mentally to con over the suspicions he could have inspired, 
and, after a moment's silence, replied, — 

*' Perhaps you refer to my journey to Cardoville, and my shameful 
propositions to your good and worthy land-steward ? I — — *" 

^^ No, no, sir," said Adrienne, interrupting him ; *' you made this 
confession to me spontaneously ; and, understand that, blindSsd as to 
M. d' Aigrigny's character, you have passively executed instructions at 
which your mind revolted. But hbw is it that, with your iinques- 
tionable abilities, you occupied under him, and for so loiig a tinse, so 
very humble a position ? " 

<< True,'' said Rodin, smiling ; ^* that must surprise you very much ; 
and to my discredit, my dear young lady, for & man of my capacity 
who remains for a long time in an humble post has evidently some 
radical vice — some low and degrading passion." 

" It is, sir, generally true." 

" And personally true, as far as I am concerned." 

" What, sir I do you avow this ? " 

" Alas ! I avow that I have a bad quality, to which, for forty 
years, I have sacrificed every prospect of attaining a suitable position." 

" And this quality, sir ? " 

'SSince I must make the degrading confession to you— it is idl^* 
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D08B yc% idleaeai ; a horror of all activity of mind^ of all moral re^Km- 
sibility, of all commencement of any thing. With the twelve hundred 
francs (48/.) which the Abb6 d'Aigrigny gave me, I was the hi4>piest 
man in the world. I had faith in the nobleness of his views ; his 
thought was mine — his will was mine ; my work done, I returned to 
my little chamber, lighted my fire, dined off vegetables ; and then 
taking up some little-known philosophical work, and dreaming over it, 
I gave full freedom to my mind, which,, restrained all day, now carried 
me through the most delicious theories and Utopian isms. Then, from 
the elevation of my exalted feeling, exalted by the boldness of my 
thoughts, I seemed to rule over my master and the greatest geniuses 
of the earth. This fever lasted, ma foil some three or four hours, after 
which I slept like a tired man, and every morning I went cheerfully 
to my work. Sure of my next day's bread, careless for the future, 
living on little, awaiting impatiently the joys of my solitary evening, 
and saying to myself, whilst I scribbled away like a stupid machine, 
£h — eh I still, if I were so inclined " 

^^ Assuredly, you might as well as another, better than many 
others, have attained a high position," said Adrienne, singularly affected 
by the practical philosophy of Rodin. 

*^ Yes, I believe I might have attained it ; but, if I had, what good 
was it ? You see, my dear young lady, what often renders people of 
a certain merit inexplicable to the million is, that they so frequently 
content themselves witli saying, If I liked !" 

" But then, sir, without caring much for the luxuries of life, there 
is a certain attainment of comfort which age renders almost indispen- 
sable, but which you entirely renounce.'* 

"Undeceive yourself, 1 beg, my dear young lady," said llodin, 
sntiling craftily ; ^' I am a real Sybarite ; I must liave a good garment, 
a good fire, a good mattrass, a good piece of bread, a good radish, 
well flavoured with the best grey salt, good clear water ; and still, 
despite this complication of my tastes, my twelve hundred francs are 
more than enough, and I really save — something." 

" And, now you are out of employ, how do you propose to live, 
sir?" asked Adrienne, more and more interested in the eccentricity of 
this man, and desirous of putting his disinterestedness to the test. 

'^ I have by me a small purse, which has in it sufficient to maintain 
me here until the last knot in Pere d*Aigrigiiy*s black plot be 
uoiavelled. I owe myself this reparation for having been his dupe. 
Three or four days will be enough, I hope, for this work. After that, 
I am certain to procure some humble appointment in your province 
with a collector there. It is not long since that a person who took 
an interest in me offered me this, but then 1 was unwilling to leave 
Pere d'Aigrigoy, in spite of the great advantages which this proposi- 
tion open^ to me. Only imagine, my dear young lady, eight hundred 
francs (32/.) ; yes, eight hundred francs, board and lodging. As 1 
am rather surly, I should have preferred living by myself; but, you 
know, as I should have had so much,. I must have put up with this 
small inconvenience." 

We cannot attempt to delineate Rodin's ingenuity in making 
these little household confidences, so grossly lying as they were, to 
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Mademoiselle de Cardoville, whose last suspicion disappeared before 
them. 

*^ What, sir !" she said to the Jesuit, in a tone of interest, ** do you 
leave Paris in three or four days ? " 

<< I hope so, my dear young lady, and for many reasons," he said, 
in a mysterious tone ; '* but it will be very precious to me ;** he went 
on in a serious and earnest air, looking tenderly at Adrienne — ** nay, 
precious to carry away with me, at least, the conviction that you felt 
kindly towards me for having only, in the perusal of your conversa- 
tion with the Princess de Saint-Dizier, appreciated in you a height of 
character unequalled in our days in a young person of your age and 
condition/' 

** Ah, sir,'* said Adrienne, with a smile, ^^ do not suppose that you 
are bound so speedily to return to me the sincere praises which I 
have bestowed on your superiority of mind. I should infinitely prefer 
ingratitude." 

" Oh, I do not flatter you, my dear young lady — what good 
would that be ? We shall not be likely to meet again ; no, no, I do 
not flatter you — I comprehend you, that's all ; and what may seem 
odd to you is, that your appearance confirms the idea I had formed of 
you, my dear young lady, in reading your interview with your aunt ; 
and some points in your character which, until then, were obscure to 
me, arc now perfectly cleared up." 

" Really, sir, you astonish me more and more." 

" Why, really, I tell you my impressions, as I experienced them, 
and I perfectly explain to myself now, for instance, your adoration of 
the beautiful, your religions worship of things which appertain to the 
utmost refinement of the senses, your ardent aspirations towards a 
better world, your bold contempt for many degrading and servile 
customs to which women are subjected : yes, now I comprehend fully 
the noble pride with which you contemplate the crowd of vain, con- 
ceited, and absurd men, for whom woman is but a creature belonging 
to them, by the laws which they have made, eifter their oum image, 
which is by no means handsome. According to these tyrants, woman, 
an inferior being, whose soul a council of cardinals deigned to recog- 
nise, by a majority of two, ought to consider herself a thousand times 
too happy to be the slave of these petty pachas who, old at thirty, 
worn-out, hlases, and wearied of every excess, desirous of repose in 
their exhaustion, think, as they term it, of coming to an endy which 
they illustrate by marrying a poor young girl who, for her part, is 
desirous, on the contrary, to make a beginning*' 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville would certainly have smiled at the 
satiric descriptions of Rodin, if she had not been singularly struck by 
hearing him express himself in terras so appropriate to her own ideas. 
When, for the first time in her life, she saw this dangerous man, 
Adrienne forgot, or, rather, did not know that she had encountered a 
Jesuit of wonderful mind ; and that this class unites with marvellous 
knowledge the resources of the police spy, and the deep-sealed sagacity 
of a confessor; diabolic priests who, by means of certain information, 
some statements, and some letters, can construct a character as Cuvier 
reconstructed a body firom certain zoological fragmenjts. 
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Adrienne, far ftotn intemiptiDg Rodin, listened with increasing 
curiosity. 

Sure of the effect he produced, Rodin continued, in an indignant 
tone, — 

** And your aunt and the Abb6 d'Aigrigny treated you as a 
lunatic because you revolted against the future yoke of such bashaws, — 
because, in hatred of the disgraceful vices of slavery, you desired to 
be independent, with the loyal qualities which arc inherent to inde- 
pendence ; for with the broad virtues of freedom " 

'^ But, sir," said Adrienne, more and more surprised, '< how could 
my thoughts be thus familiar to you ? " 

" In the first place, I knew you perfectly, thanks to your conver- 
sation with Madame de Saint-Dizier ; and then, if by chance we should 
be both pursuing the same end, though by different means," added 
Rodin, with intense cunning, and looking at Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville with an air of meaning, *< why should not our couviction be 
the same ? " 

" I do not understand you, sir ; to what end do you allude ? " 

^^ The end which all noble, generous, and independent minds inces- 
santly pursue ; some acting like you, my dear young lady, from fooling 
and instinct, without reference, perhaps, to the high destiny which 
they are called upon to fulfil. Thus, for instance, when you wore in 
the midst of the most refined enjoyments, when you were surroundod 
by all that most enthrals and delights the senses, do you believe that 
you only yielded to a love of the beautiful, to the desire of exquisite 
enjoyment ? No, no, — a thousand times no ; for then you would only 
have been an imperfect and personally odious creature, — a mere egotist 
of refined taste, and nothing more ; and that, at your age, would have 
been frightful, my dear young lady, — positively frightful." 

** Do you, sir, pronounce this severe judgment on me ? " asked 
Adrienne, with uneasiness ; so much did this man impose upon her in 
spite of herself. 

^' Certainly I should pronounce it against you if you loved luxury 
for luxury's sake : but no, no, a very different sentiment animates 3'ou," 
added the Jesuit; ^' so let us reason together a little. Experiencing 
the passionate desire of all these enjoyments, you feel their value or 
their want more acutely than any other person. Is it not true ? " 

** It is, sir," replied Adrienne, greatly interested. 

^* Your gratitude and your interest, then, are already compulsorily 
bestowed on those who poor, laborious, and unknown, procure for you 
those wonders of luxury which you cannot do without ? " 

" My feeling of gratitude is so great, sir," answered Adrienne, 
more and more over-joyed to find herself so well understood or divined, 
'^ that one day I had inscribed in a chef-d'oeuvre of gold plate, instead 
of the name of the seller, the name of the maker, a poor artist, until 
then unknown, and who subsequently obtained the reputation he 
merited." 

" I see I was not mistaken," said Rodin ; " the love of these enjoy- 
ments renders you grateful to those who procure them for you ; and 
that is not all. Look at me, for instance, neither better nor worse 
than my fellows, but accustomed to lead a life of privations, which are 

41 h 
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of DO consequence in the vroiid to me. Well) the ptivatioiu of my 
neighbour touch me consequently much less than they do youi loy 
dear young lady ; for your habits of living rendei^ you, of necessity, 
more compassionate for misery and misfortune than any other persoo* 
You would suffer too much for that raisei^y, and would pity and succour 
those who are suffering." 

<< Indeed) sir," said Adrienue, who began to find herself under the 
fatal spell of Rodin ; <' the more I hear you, the more 1 am convinced 
that you define a thousand times better than I did those ideas which 
have brought upon me so heavily the reproaches of Madame de Saints • 
Dizier and the Abbe d' Aigrigny, Oh, speak I-^speak, sir 1 I can- 
not tell you with what delight — what pride I listen to you." 

And attentive, excited, her eyes fastened on the Jesuit with as 
much interest as sympathy and curiosity, Adrienne, by a graceful 
movement of the head, which was familiat to her, threw back her 
long curls of her golden hair, as if better to gaze on Rodin, who 
replied, — 

<< And you are astonished, my dear young lady, at not having 
been understood by your aunt and the Abb6 d'Aigrigny ? But What 
have you in common with these hypocritical, jealous, plotting spirits^ 
such as I now know them to be ? Will you have another proof of 
their hateful blindness ? Among what they styled your monstrous 
follies, which was the most wicked, the most damnable ? Why, it was 
your resolution to live henceforth alone, and as you pleased, to dispose 
freely of your present and your future ; they found that odious, de- 
testable, immoral. And yet was your resolution dictated by a foolish 
love of liberty ? No. By an ill-regulated aversion from all restraint 
and direction ? No^ By the sole desire of making yourself singular ? 
No I for then I should have blamed you severely." 

^' In truth, other reasons actuated me, sir, I assure you," said 
Adrienne eagerly, and becoming very jealous of the esteem which her 
character had inspired Rodin withal. 

" Eh ! I know that well enough, your motives were and could but 
be most excellent^" continued the Jesuit. " Wherefore did you take s 
resolution so warmly assailed? Was it to brave established usages? 
No ; you respected them so long as the hati*ed of Madame de Saint- 
Dizier did not force you to withdraw yourself from her harsh guar- 
dianship. Were you desirous to live alone in order to avoid the 
eyes of the world ? No ; for you would bo a hundred times more in 
view in this singular way of life than in any other. Were you, in 
truth, desirous of employing your liberty badly ? No, — a thousand 
times no I to do ill, people seek the shade — isolation : placed, on the 
contrary, as you will be, all the jealous and envious eyes of the 
vulgar herd will be constantly directed towards you. Why, therefore, 
did you take so bold and so unusual a determination, and so remark- 
able in a young person of your age ? Shall I tell you, my dear young 
lady ? Well, then, you were desirous of proving, in your own per- 
son, that every female, with purity of heart, right principles, firm 
character, and independent conduct, may nobly and proudly leave that 
humiliating tutelage which custom imposes on her ! Yes, instead of 
leading the life of a slave in revolt, a life fatally devdted to hypocrisy 
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or vice, yon wbtild lire in the sight of all frank, independent, 
mod respected. In fine, jou wish to have, like man, a free will, entire 
reiiponsibility in all acts of life, in order to prove indubitably that a 
Woman completdy left to herself can equal a man in reas^on, in wisdom, 
in correctness^ and surpass him in delicacy and dignity. This was 
your intention, my dear young lady. Your example is noble, it is 
grand ; Will it be imitated ? I hope so I But your noble attempt 
will fdways place you high and loftily, believe me." 

Th6 eyei of mademoiselle shone with proud and soft brilliancy, 
her cheeks were slightly flushed, her bosom palpitated, and she raised 
her beautiful head with a gesture of involuntary pride ; and, at length, 
completely under the oharm of this diabolical man, she cried, — 

'^ But, sir, who are you, then, to know — to analyse thus my secret 
thoughts, to read in my soul more clearly than I read myself, to give 
a new life, a fresh incentive to those ideas of independence which 
have so long germed in my bosom? Who are you, indeed, who 
make me seem so strong in my own eyes, that now I feel a conscious- 
ness that I may accomplish a mission honourable to myself, and per- 
haps useful to those of my sisters, who suffer a hard servitude. 
Once more, sir, who are you ? " 

" Who am I, mademoiselle ? " answered Rodin, with a smile replete 
with philanthropy. <* I have already told you tliat I am a poor old 
fellow, who for forty years, after having every day served as a machine 
to write down the ideas of others, returns each evening into his retreat 
where he permits himself to indulge in his own lucubrations — a good 
fellow, who from his garret assists, and c^ven takes a small part in the 
movement of five spirits who are marching onwards towards an end 
more near, perhaps, than some suppose. Thus, my dear young lady, 
as I told you just now, you and I tend to the same ends. You without 
thinking it, and in contiiming to obey your ran; and divino instincts. 
So believe me, live, live always charming, always free, always happy ! 
that is your mission ; it is more full of providence than you may sup- 
pose. Yes, continue to surround yourself -with every luxury of art 
and refinement. Refine still your senses, still purify your tastcH by 
the exquisite selection of your enjoyments. Reign by mind, by 
grace, by purity, over the weak and hideous flock of men, who from 
to-morroW, seeing you free and alone^ will come and buzz around you. 
They will think you an easy prey, within the reach of their cupidity, 
their egotism, their contemptiolc weakness. Rail at and stigmatise their 
absurd and sordid pretensions. Be queen of this world, and be worthy 
to be respected as a queen. Love, shine, enjoy, that is your part here 
below : do not doubt that ! All those flowers which Heaven has shed 
on you so abundantly will one day bear fruits ripe and plentiful. You 
will be supposed to live only for pleasure, whilst, in fact, you will have 
lived for the most noble end to which a great aiul beautiful mind can 
devote itself. Then, perhaps, some years hence wo may meet again, 
you still more lovely and beloved, I still more old and obscure ; but 
no matter, a secret voice now says to you, I am certain, that between 
us two so dissimilar there is a secret link, a mysterious communion 
which henceforth nothing can destroy." 

As he pronounced these last words with an accent so deeply full of 
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emotion that Adrienne trembled, Rodin imperceptibly drew nearer to 
her, as it were, without walking, but by dragging his feet along, and 
gliding over the floor by a sort of slow motion like that of a reptile; 
he had spoken with so mu<!h energy, so much warmtii, that his pale 
face was slightly flushed, and his repulsive ugliness almost disappeared 
before the sparkling glances of his small yellow eyes, then fully opened, 
round, and staring, and which he fastened steadfastly on Adrienne, 
who, with her lips half open, and her breathing oppressed, could not 
take her gaze irom off the Jesuit He ceased speaking, but she listened 
still. What this lovely, elegant girl experienced at the sight of this 
little, miserable, dirty, ugly, old man, was inexplicable. The com- 
parison, so vulgar, yet so true, of the fearful fascination of the serpent 
over the bird, may, however, give some idea of this strange impression. 
Rodin's tactic was skilful and sure. 

Up to this time Mademoiselle de Cardoville had not reasoned either 
on her tastes or her instincts, but had given herself up to them because 
they were harmless and delightful. How happy and proud, then, must 
she be to hear a man endowed with a superior mind, not only praise 
her inclinations for what she had formerly been so bitterly blamed, but 
congratulated her upon them as noble and divine. 

If Rodin had only addressed himself to Adrienne*s self-love, he 
would have been caught in his own perfidious snare, for she had not 
the slightest vanity; but he addressed himself to all that was most 
elevated and noble in the heart of this young creature, and what he 
appeared to encourage and admire in her was really worthy of encou- 
ragem'cnt and admiration. How was it possible for her to escape 
language which concealed such dark and malicious plans ? 

Struck by the singular intelligence of the Jesuit^ feeling her curio- 
sity greatly excited by some mysterious words which he had designedly 
let drop, not explaining even to herself the singular power which this 
pernicious man already exercised over her mind, feeling a respectful 
compassion when she recollected that a man of that age and under- 
standing was in a most precarious position, Adrienne said to him, with 
her natural cordiality, — 

" A man of your merit and your heart, sir, ought not to be at the 
mercy of circumstances. Some of your words have opened fresh 
horizons to me. I feel that in many points your advice will be very 
useful to me in future ; in fact, in coming to rescue me from this house, 
in devoting yourself to other persons of my family, you have testified 
an interest in me that I cannot forget without ingratitude. A 
position very humble but certain has been taken from you. Allow 
me to " 

" Not another word, my dear young lady," said Rodin, interrupt- 
ing Mademoiselle de Cardoville with an air of vexation. " I feel the 
deepest sympathy towards you. I honour myself for having ideas in 
common with your own ; in fact, I firmly believe that some day you 
will have to ask advice of the poor old philosopher I in consequence of 
that I ought to maintain with respect to you the most perfect inde- 
pendence." 

" But, sir, it is on the contrary I who shall be obliged if you will 
accept what 1 desire so earnestly to offer you." 
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'^ Oh, my dear young lady/' said Rodio, siniling, <* I knew your 
generosity would always make the debt light and easy; but once 
again, I cannot accept any thing from you. One day, perhaps you 
will know why." 

" One day ? " 

" It is impossil^le for me to say more. And then supposing that I 
owe you any obligation, how would I then tell you of all there is in 
you that is good and beautiful ? Hereafter, if you owe me much for 
my advice, so much the better ; I shall only be the more at my ease to 
blame you if I find cause to blame." 

<^ But then, sir, gratitude towards you is forbidden." 

" No, no," said Rodin, witli apparent emotion. " Oh, believe me, 
there will come a solemn moment when you will be able to acquit 
yourself in a manner equally worthy of yourself and me." 

The conversation was interrupted by the keeper, who came in and 
said to Adiienne, — 

^* Mademoiselle, there is down below a little hump -backed work- 
giri who wants to speak with you. According to the fresh orders of the 
docibr you are at liberty to receive whomever you please ; so I have 
come to ask if I shall let her come up. She is so badly dressed that 
I did not dare." 

" Bring her up directly," said Adriennc, quickly recognising La 
Mayeux by the keeper's description ; " immediately ! " 

" The doctor has also given orders to have his carriage placed at 
your command. Shall I desire the coachman to harness the horses ? " 

" Yes, in a quarter of an hour," replied Adrienne ; and the woman 
quitted the apartment. Then turning to Rodin, — 

**The magistrate will not be long now before he returns with 
Marshal Simon's daughters, I should think ? " 

^' I should think not, my dear young lady. But who is this young 
deformed work-girl ? " asked Rodin, with an air of indifference. 

** She is the adopted sister of a worthy ai*tisan, who risked all to 
snatch me from this abode, sir I " replied Adrienne, with emotion. 
" This young work-girl is a rare and excellent creature. Never was a 
mind more exalted, a heart more generous, hidden beneath an exterior 
less " 

Pausing when she thought of Rodin, who seemed to her nearly to 
unite the same physical and moral contrasts as La Mayeux, Adrienne 
added, looking with inimitable grace at the Jesuit, who was astonished 
at her sudden silence, — 

" No ; this noble girl is not the only person who proves how real 
nobility of soul, how superiority of mind, may render indifferent the 
vain advantage due only to chance or wealth I " 

At the moment Adrienne uttered these last words. La Mayeux 
entered the apartment 
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CHAPTER XXJ. 



MISTRUST. 



Mademoiselle de Cardoville advapced rapidly towfMPdi La 
MayeuX| and, extending her arms, said to her, in a voice filled with 
emotion, — 

" Come, come — there is now no grating to separate us I " 

At this allusion, which recalled to her that before her pQor and 
toiling hand had been respectfully kissed by this beautiful and rich 
patrician, the young work-girl experienced a sensation of gratitude 
at once indescribable and proud. But, as she hesitated to reply to 
her cordial reception, Adrienne embraced her with touching earnest- 
ness. 

When La Mayeux saw herself encircled in the lovely arms of 
Mademoiselle de Cariloville, and felt the fresh and rosy lips of the 
young lady applied with sisterlj' affection on her pale and wan cheeks, 
she burst into tears, wholly unable to utter a word, 

Rodin, who had retreated into a corner, contemplated this scene 
with secret uneiisiness. Aware of the refusal, full of dignity, which 
La Mayeux had given to the perfidious temptations of the superior of 
the Convent of Sainte-Marie — well aware of the deep devotion of this 
generous creature for Agricola, a devotion which had testified itself so 
boldly with regard to Mademoiselle de Cardoville a few days previously 
— the Jesuit did not like to see Adrienne thus display her desire to 
increase this regard. He thought wisely, that we should never disdain 
an enemy or a friend, how small soever they may be. And his enemy 
was any one who devoted herself to Mademoiselle de Cardoville ; and 
then, we well know, that Rodin united to a marvellous firmness of 
character certain superstitious weaknesses ; and he felt uneasy at the 
singular impression of fear with which La Mayeux inspired him ; and 
he determined to remember this presentiment or this foresight. 

'» If: * % * 

« # -:ti # # * 

# « # ♦ ♦ 

Delicate minds have always in the smallest things nice and graceful 
instincts. Thus, after La Mayeux had shed many and sweet tears of 
gratitude, Adrienne, taking a richly embroidered handkerchief, wiped 
away with gentle hand the moist evidences which inund&t^d the 
melancholy face of the young work-girl. 

This action, so spontaneously kind, saved La Mayeux from humi- 
liation ; for, alas I humiliation and suffering are the two abysses 
which are for ever on each side of the unfortunate ! And thus for 
misfortune, the least delicate attention is almost invariably a double 
obligation I 



Perhaps a smile of disdain may attend the instance we are about to 
deduce ; but the poor Mayeux, not daring to draw from her pocket 
her old ragged . h^dkercbief) would have remained long blinded 
by her tears if Mademoiselle de CardoviUe had not come to her 
assistance. 

''You are so gogdl Ah, you are so noble and charitable, 
mademoiselle I " 

This was all that the work-girl could say, in a deeply affected 
voice, and touched to the heart by the attention of Mademoiselle de 
CardoviUe — mpre so, perhaps, than she would have been for any 
actual service done for her. 

"Look there, sir T' said Adrienne to Rodin, who came quickly 
towards her. " Yes," added the young patrician, with pride, ^* here 
is a treasure I have discovered. Look, sir, and love her as I 
love her — honour her as ) honour her. Here is one of those hearts 
which we are seeking for.'' 

'< And which wo find, Dieu merci /" said Rodin to Adrienne, and 
bowing to the work-girl. 

La Mayeux raised her eyes slowly towards the Jesuit, and — 
strange ! — at the sight of that cadaverous countenance which smiled 
benignantly on her, the young girl shuddered. She had never 
before seen this man, yet she instantly felt for him almost the same 
impression of fear and dislike which he had just experienced towards 
her. Usually timid and embarrassed. La Mayeux could not take 
her eyes off Rodin. Her heart palpitated violently, as if some great 
dapger was about to beset her. And as the worthy creature only 
feared for those whom she loved, she drew nigh to Adrienne involun- 
tarily, still keeping her eyes fixed on Rodin. 

He was too keen a physiogpomist not to perceive the disagreeable 
impression which he had made, and felt his instinctive aversion against 
the work-girl increase. 

Justead of loweripg his eyes before her, he appeared to scrutinise 
her with an attention so sustained, that Mademoiselle de CardoviUe 
was greatly surprised. 

" Pardon, my dear young girl," said Rodin, with the air of trying 
to coUect his thoqghts, ^nd addressing La Mayeux, '< pardon me, but 
I think I am not deceived I Did you not go a few days since to the 
Convent of Sainte-Marie, close by ? " 

« Y'es, sir," 

**Ah, I thought so-^it is you! What was I thinking of?" 
he e2(claimed. " It was you I I ought not to liave had a doubt on 
the point." 

'< What are you alluding to, sir ? " inquired Adrienne. 

'^ Ah, you are right, my dear young lady," said Rodin, pointing to 
La Mayeux. '* There is a heartr-^suob a noble one as we are seeking. 
If you kpew with what digpity, with what courage, this poor child, 
who was out of work — and for her to want work is to want every 
thing — if you knew, I say, with what dignity she repulsed the degrading 
wages which the superior of the convent had the indignity to offer 
to her on eonditiop of undertaking to play the spy in the family where 
she propo^ to pW her I " 
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" Oh, it is infamous ! " exclaimed Mademoiselle de Cardoville, with 
disgust, • " Such a proposition to this poor child — to berl" 

• "Mademoiselle," said La Mayeux, bitterly, "I had no work — I 
was poor. They did not know me — they thought they might propose 
any thing to me/* 

« I say,** said Rodin, "that it was a two-fold indignity on the part 
of the superior to tempt misery, and that it was doubly great for you 
to have refused." 

" Sir I" said La Mayeux, with modest embarrassment. 

" Oh I oh I — no one intimidates me I" continued Rodin. " Praise 
or blame, I say bluntly what comes into my thoughts. Ask this dear 
young lady I " and he pointed to Adrienne. " I will, therefore, tell 
you openly, that I think as much and as highly of you as Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville herself does." 

" Believe me, my dear girl," said Adrienne, " there are praises 
which honour, recompense, and encourage; and those of M. Rodin 
are amongst the number. I know it — oh yes, I know it I " 

" But, my dear young lady, you must not cast on me all the 
honour of this opinion I " 

" What mean you, sir ? " 

" Is not this dear girl the adopted sister of Agricola Baudoin, the 
brave aitisan, the energetic and popular poet? Well, is not the 
regard of such a man the best guarantee in the world, and gives us a 
better assurance than judging by the mere label — if I may use such an 
expression," added Rodin, with a smile. 

"You are right, sir I" said Adrienne. "For, without knowing 
this dear girl, I began to interest myself deeply in her lot, from the 
day when her adopted brother spoke to me of her. He expressed 
himself with so much warmth and strong feeling, that I at once 
esteemed a young girl capable of inspiring so noble an attachment." 

These words of Adrienne, combined with another circumstance, 
affected La Mayeux so powerfully, that her wan countenance became 
purple. 

We know that the poor girl loved Agricola with an ardour as 
passionate as it was painful and hidden ; and any allusion, however 
indirect, to this fatal sentiment, caused cruel embarrassment to the 
young creature. 

And at the moment when Mademoiselle de Cardoville had spoken 
of Agricola's attachment for her, La Mayeux had met the keen 
and penetrating glance of Rodin fastened ' on her. Alone with 
Adrienne, the young work-girl, on hearing the smith's name men* 
tioned, would only have experienced a passing emotion ; but it seemed 
to her that the Jesuit, who, unfortunately, had already inspired her 
with involuntary alarm, read in her heart, and surprised in it, the 
secret of the fatal love of which she was the victim. Thence the deep 
blush of the poor girl, her visible and painful embarrassment, which 
had struck Adrienne. 

A mind as subtle and quick as Rodin's always seeks the cause of 
the smallest effect ; and, putting various circumstances together, saw 
on the one side a deformed but remarkably intelligent girl, capable of 
intense devotion, and, on the other, a young artisan, handsome, bold; 
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sensible, and open-hearted. << Brought up together, and sympa- 
thising with each other on very many points, they must have the 
affection of brother and sister,*' he thought ; ** but a sisterly love does 
not cause a blush in the cheek. Can she really be in love with 
Agricola ? " 

On the highroad to this disco ver}^ Kodin was desirous to push his 
investigation to the end ; and remarking the surprise which the visible 
trouble of La Mayeux caused to Adrienne, he said to the latter, smiling 
and looking significantly towards La Mayeux, — 

•* Ha 1 you see, my dear young lady, how she blushes, poor dear ! 
when one tdludes to the strong attachment of this worthy artisan for 
her I " 

La Mayeux stooped her head, overwhelmed with confusion. 

After a moment's pause, during which Rodin kept silence, in order 
to give his malignant shaft time to penetrate deeply into the heart of 
the poor girl, the executioner resumed, — 

" You see, my dear young lady, how it affects her I " 

Then, after another pause, perceiving that La Mayeux changed 
from scarlet to a ghastly paleness, and trembled in every limb, the 
Jesuit feared he had gone too far, for Adrienne said to La Mayeux, 
mth interest, — 

** My dear girl, why are you thus agitated?" 

" It is plain enough," replied Rodin, with the utmost simplicity, 
for, knowing what he wished to ascertain, he seemed not to suspect 
any thing. " It is quite plain this dear girl has the modesty of a good 
and tender sister for her brother^ By loving him, by assimilating 
herself with him, where he is praised, it appears to her as though she 
were praised herself." 

<< And as she is as modest as she is excellent," added Adrienne, 
taking La Mayeux's hands, " the smallest praise either of her 
adopted brother or herself troubles her, as we have seen, in what is 
really childish, for which I shall scold her as she deserves." 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville spoke earnestly, for the explanation 
which Rodin had given seemed to her really very plausible. 

Like all persons who, fearing every moment to have their painful 
secret discovered, and who become assured as quickly as they become 
alarmed. La Mayeux persuaded herself — she was compelled to do so 
that she might not sink from shame — ^that the last words of Rodin were 
sincere, and that he did not suspect the love she had for Agricola. 
Then her agony diminished, and she found a few words to say to 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

<< Excuse me, mademoiselle," she said, timidly, ^^ I am so little 
accustomed to such kindness as yours, that I make but a bad return 
for your goodness to me." 

" My goodness, my poor girl I " answered. Adrienne ; " I have done 
nothing for you yet. But, thank God ! from to-day I may keep my 
promise, and recompense your devotion to me, your courageous resig- 
nation, your worthy loVe of work, and the noble disposition, of which 
you have given so many proofs in the midst of the most cruel trials 
and visitations. In a word, from this day forth, if you like, we will 
not part from each other." 
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<< Madeisioiaelle, you are too good," said L^ Mayeux, iq f^ trembling 
voice; "but !•—«-" 

" Oil, ti^ke courage," said Adrienne, interruptiog ber> a* guassiog 
l)er reply* " If you will accept my offer, I shall be able to wpppcile 
with my somewhat egotistical desire to have you constantly yfiih mp 
the independence of your disposition, your habits of 00Gup^ti0D» your 
love of retirement, and your desire to devote yourself to Ml ih^t 
deserves commiseration. And, ^ven, I will no^ copoeal fr^v^ yon, %t i$ 
by giving you the means of satisfying your generoupi iDelinafiona, that 
I rely on seducing you, and fixing you with me.'* 

" But what have I done, mademoiselle,*' said La Mftyeuis, with 
simplicity, " to deserve so much gratitude on your part? Is it ^qt 
you, on the contrary, who began by shewing yourself so generous 
towards my adopted brother ? " 

" Oh, I do not speak to you of gratitude,'' said Adrieune ; *^ we fire 
quits. But I speak to you of affection and the sincere friendship which 
I offer to you.'* 

" Friendship I — ^for me, mademoiselle ? " 

" Come, come," said Adrienne, with a lovely siqile, " do not be 
proud because you have the advantage of the position. Aqd besides, 
I have taken it into my liead that you will be my friend ; and you will 
see this will be so. But now I think of it — it is rather late, to be 
sure — but what lucky chance brings you here ?" 

" This morning M. Dagobert received a letter, in which he was 
requested to come liere, where, as it said, he would have good news 
relative to that which was most interesting to him of finy thing in the 
world* Believing that it concerned the Mesdemoiselies Simon, he said 
to me, ' La Mayeux, you have taken so much interest in what concerns 
my dear children, that it is necessary that you should come with me. 
You will see my joy at finding them, and that will be your reward,' " 

Adrienne looked at liodin, who made an affirmative sign with his 
head, and said,—? 

" Yes, yes, my dear young lady ; it was I who wrote to the b^ave 
soldier, but without signing or explaining myself any further, Yqu 
know why I " 

" How is it then, my dear girl, that you have come here alqpe ? " 

" Alas, mademoiselle, I was, when I came, so overcome by your 
reception of me, that I could not tell you all my fears." 

" What fears ? " asked Rodin. 

^* Knowing that you were here, mademoiselle, I supposed th^t it 
was you who had sent this letter to M. Dagobert. I told him so, and 
he was of the same opinion as myself. When we arrived here, his 
impatience ^vas so great, that lie inquired at the door if the young 
orphan ladies were in this house, and he described them. They told 
him ' No ;' that they were not here. Then, in spite of my entreaties, 
he would go to the convent to inquire after them." 

** What imprudence ! " exclaimed Adrienije. 

'^ After what took place the other night I " added Hodin, shrugging 
up his shoulders. 

^^ It was in vain that I told him," continued La IVJayeux, ^< th^t 
the letter did not positively announce that the prpb^'P^ W0ul4 b^ giv^ii 



up to hii»» but ihdt be vould get some partieulars about them: he 
would qpt listeQ to me, and told me, if I learn nothing, I will come 
ba4i}k to you h^ro ! but iiney were in the oonvent the day before yes- 
terday, and now that all is discovered, they cannot refuse them to me/' 

<< And with such a head»" said Rodin, with a smile» *^ all discussion 
is uselesf/' 

<< Indeed I I trust he will not be recognised I '' said Adrienne, re- 
flating on Dn Bftlfiinier's threats. 

^' That is not likely,'* said Rodin, << for they would not allow him 
iq enter the dooft That I hope will be the greatest trial he will have ; 
and the magistrate cannot now be long before he returns with the 
young ladies* I am not wanted here any longer, and other cares call 
me hence. I must search for Prince Djalnia; so be so kind as to 
inform me when and where I may see you, my dear young lady, in 
order that I may from time to time inform you of the result of my 
researches, apd to agree upon all that concerns the young prince, if, as 
I hope, those researches will have good results/' 

'^ You will find me in my new abode, whither I propose going 
iipon quitting this place; it is situated in the Rue d'Anjou, and is 
known as the Hotel de Beaulicu. But/' added Adrienne, after re- 
flecting for ^everal minutcis, << upon further consideration, it does not 
appear to me either correct, or, indeed, for several reasons, scarcely 
prudent, to allow Prince Djalma to occupy the pavilion in which I 
used to reside in the Hotel de Saiut-Dizier. A short time since, I 
saw a charming little resideuco, elegantly furnished, and ready for im- 
mediate occupation. A few tasteful enibeliisliments, which might be 
eft'ccted in twenty- four hours, would render it a delightful abode. 
Yes, yes, that will be a thousand times better," continued ]M. de 
Cardoville, after a fresh silence, " and the more so, as it will enable 
me to preserve a more strict incognito on the subject." 

" Do I understand then," said Rodin, whose schemes were dan- 
gerously threatened by this new resolution on the part of Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville, " that it is your desire the prince should ]n) kept in 
ignorance, — in perfect unconsciousness of the hand which has been 
extended to serve him?" 

'* I not only desire that my name be concealed from him, but that 
he be kept in absolute ignorance that such a person as myself is in 
existence — at least for the present. Hereafter — probably in a month's 
time — I may see cause to change my plan ; but I must be entirely 
guided by circumstances." 

" But," said Rodin, concealing by a mighty effort the extreme 
disappointment he experienced, "will it not be difficult, not to say 
impossible, to preserve the secret of your beneficence?" 

'^ Had the prince inhabited my pavilion, as I originally intended, I- 
f^bould have had my fears on the subject ; his being so completely in 
the vicinity of my auqt must have enlightened him on the subject of 
liis mysterious friend; and the dread of that is one of my chief reasons 
for altering my first intentions ; but the prince will now be situated in 
a distant neighbourhood, the Rue Blanche. Who will inform him of that 
which I am desirous of concealing from h im ? One of my oldest friends, 
M. Nerval, yourself, and this good girl" — pointing to La Mayeux — 
** on whose discretion I rely equally with your owu; arc the only de* 
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positories of my secret, which I fear not will be carefully kept To- 
morrow we will discuss this subject at greater length. The more 
important affair now is, that you should be successfiil in discoverlDg 
the present abode of this unfortunate young prince." 

However wrathful and provoked at the sudden determination taken 
by Adrienne with respect to Djalma, Rodin constrained himself suf- 
ficiently to listen with affected calmness and to reply, — 

" My dear young lady, your wishes shall be strictly attended to ; 
and to-morrow, with your permission, I will wait upon you to give an 
account of what but just now you were pleased to style my pro- 
vidential mission.'' 

" To-morrow, then, I shall expect you with impatience," said 
Adrienne, in a kind and almost affectionate tone ; " promise me your 
further kind assistance, and allow me to reckon upon your friendship, 
as you may henceforward depend on mine. You will require a con- 
siderable share of indulgence to bear with the many proofs to which I 
shall put your kindness, for I perceive continual necessity for re- 
questing your advice and valuable assistance ; and that I shall have to 
largely increase my present heavy debt of gratitude to you." 

" Oh, my dear young lady, my only regret is, that as yet you 
owe me so little, — so very little," said Rodin, proceeding slowly towards 
the door, after a profound bow as he passed Adrienne. 

Just as he was issuing forth, he encountered Dagobert 

" Ha I ha ! " exclaimed the soldier, seizing the Jesuit by the collar 
with a vigorous grasp, '< here is one of them : at length, then, I have 
got one of the party." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

EXPLANATIONS. 



Mademoiselle de Cardoville on seeing Dagobert seize Rodin 
so rudely by the collar, cried out in alarm, and advanced several paces 
towards the soldier. 

" In heaven's name, sir, what are you doing ?" 

"What am I doing?" replied the soldier sternly, and without 
releasing his hold of Rodin, whilst he turned his head towards Adrienne, 
whom he did not know. " I profit by the occasion to throttle one of 
the wretches of that renegade's gang, until he will tell me where my 
poor children are." 

" You are choking me ! " said the Jesuit, with a half-strangled 
Voice, and endeavouring to release himself from the old soldier's 
clutch. 

" Wlicre are the orphans, since they are not here, and they shut 
the door of the convent in my face without giving me any reply?" 
exclaimed Dagobert, in a voice of thunder. 

" Help I " murmured Rodin. 

"It is frightful I " exclaimed Adrienne ; and pale and trembling 
she addressed Dagobert, with her hands clasped, and saying, " Mercy, 
sir I hear me I hear me I " 
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<< M. Dagoberty" cried La Mayeux, seizing the arm of Dagobert 
vnth her weak hands, and pointing to Adrienne, " she is Mademoiselle 
de Cardoyille I what violence you are using in her presence, — and you 
must, no doubt, be mistaken." 

At the name of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, the benefactress of 
his son, the soldier turned round quickly, and let go his grip of Rodin, 
who, purple in the face from rage and suffocation, adjusted his collar 
and cravat with great haste. 

'< Pardon me, mademoiselle ! '' said Dagobert, going towards 
Adrienne, still pale with fright ; '^ I did not know who you were, but 
my first impulse carried me away in s»pite of myself/* 

" But what cause of anger has this gentleman ever given you ? " 
asked Adrienne ; " if you had listened to me you would know " 

" Excuse me if I interrupt you, mademoiselle ! " said the soldier, 
repressing his ire. Then turning to Rodin, who had reassumed his 
calmness, " Thank the lady, and be off with you ! if you stay here I 
will not answer for myself." 

** One word only, ray dear sir," said Rodin ; " I " 

" I tell you I will not answer for myself if you remain here I " 
cried Dagobert, stamping his foot 

*' But, in the name of heaven, tell me the cause of this anger," said 
Adrienne ; '^ and, above all, be not deceived by appearances, but calm 
yourself and listen." 

'< Yes I am calm, mademoiselle," exclaimed Dagobert, with despair 
in his accents ; <^ but I can only think of one thing, mademoiselle, and 
that is the arrival of Marshal Simon, who will be in Paris to-day or 
to-morrow." 

** Can it be possible ? " said Adrienne. 

Rodin made a movement of surprise and joy. 

" Yesterday evening," said Dagobert, " I received a letter from the 
Marshal, who has landed at Havre. For the last three days I have 
tried in every way, hoping again to have the orphans restored to me, 
since the machinations of these have failed (and he pointed to Rodin 
with a fresh burst of anger) — but no, they are plotting some fresh 
infamy — nothing is too atrocious for them I '* 

" But, sir," said Rodin, advancing towards him, " permit ipe 
to " 

'' Leave the room ! " cried Dagobert, whose irritation and anxiety 
redoubled when he remembered that from one moment to another 
Marshal Simon might arrive in Paris. " Go, I say ! for if it were 
not for mademoiselle, I should at least have my revenge on one of 
you." 

Rodin made a sign to Adrienne, to whose side he quietly ap- 
proached, pointed to Dagobert with a gesture of pity, and said to 
him, — 

*^ I will go, sir ; and the more willingly that I was quitting the 
s^)artment when you came into it." 

Then going close up to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, the Jesuit said 
in a low voice, — 

'' Poor soldier ! grief distracts his brain, and he will not hear me. 
Explain all to him, my dear young lady ; he will be convinced then," 
he added, with a significant air. " But in the meantime," he continued, 
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whilBt rukntnaging in the side pocket of his gtekUcdkU aiid d^awitlg out 
a small packet, *' give him this, I beg of you, my delir yotti^ lady ; 
this is mj vengeance, and it will be sufficient for me." 

And as Adrienne, taking the small packet in her hand, looked at 
the Jesuit with astonishment, he placed his forefinger on his lip, as if 
to impose silence on her, reached the door by walking backwards on 
the points of his toes, and left the room, after having cast another look 
of commiseration on Dagobert, who, in deep distress, with his head 
bowed down, and his hands crossed over his breast, remained silent to 
all the anxious consolations that La Mayeux teas using to him. 

When Rodin had quitted the room, Adrienne, approaching the 
soldier, said to him, in her gentle voice, and with an expression of 
touching interest, — 

" Your sudden entry has prevented me from asking you a question 
in which I am much interested, — how is your wound ?*' 

<< Thank you, mademoiselle," said Dagobert, starting from his 
painful reverie, " thank you ; but it is no great matter, and I have 
not had time even to think of it. I am sorry to have been so rude in 
your presence as to turn this rogue out of the room, but my temper 
gets the better of me, and at the sight of these scoundrels I cannot 
restrain myself." 

" And yet, believe me, you have been too prompt in your sentence 
on the person who was here just now." 

" Too prompt, mademoiselle ! Oh I it is not to-day that I met 
him for the first time. He was with that renegade the Abb6 d'Aig* 
rigny." 

" He was : but that does not prevent him from being an honest 
and excellent man." 

" He ? " exclaimed Dagobert. 

" Yes, sure ; at this moment there is but one thought that occupies 
his mind, and that is to restore your dear children to you." 

" He ? " said Dagobert, looking at Adrienne as if he could not 
believe what he heard ; " he restore my dear children to me ? " 

" Yes, and sooner, perhaps, than you suppose." 

" Mademoiselle," said Dagobert, suddenly, " he deceives you,^ 
you arc the dupe of this old vagabond." 

" No," said Adrienne, shaking her head, and smiling, ** I have 
proofs of his sincerity ; the first is, that it is he who has enabled nie 
to quit this house." 

" Can it be possible ?" said Dagobert, amazed. 

"Quite true I and what is more, here is something which may, 
perhaps, reconcile him with you," said Adrienne, giving him the small 
packet which Rodin had handed to her before he quitted the apart- 
ment. " Unwilling to exasperate you farther by his presence, he said 
to me, * Mademoiselle, hand this to the brave soldier, that will be my 
vengeance.' " 

Dagobert looked at Mademoiselle de Cardoville with surprise, and 
opened the small parcel mechanically. When he had unfolded it, and 
recognised his silver cross, blackened by years, and the old red riband, 
faded as it was, which had been stolen from him at the inn of the 
White Falcon, with his papers, he exclaimed, with a broketi voice and 
beating heart,-^ 
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<< M]r ^rofls t my oroes I — it ib my crMs I " 

And in the enthusiasm of his joy he pressed the silyev star against 
his grizzled moUstache. 

Adrienne and La Mayeux felt themselves deeply affected by the 
soldielr's emotion, who exclaimed, hastening towards the door at which 
Rodin had gon(e out, — 

" After a service done to Marshal Simon, to my wife, or my son, 
no one could confer a greater favour on myself* And you answer for 
this worthy man, do you, mademoiselle? and I have wronged him, 
ill-treated him» in your presence. He has a right to an apology, and 
he shall have it — he shall have it ! " 

So saying, Dagobert went out of the room hastily, crossed two 
rooms, reached the staircase, and, descending rapidly, caught Rodin on 
the bottom stair. 

"Monsieur/' said the soldier^ in a voice of emotion, and taking 
him by the arm, "you must return immediately." 

"It would be as well, my dear sir,'' said Rodin, stopping good* 
humpuredly, " if you would make up your mind ; only a moment 
since and you ordered me out, and now you countermand me back 
again. Where is all this to end ? " 

"But a minute ago I was wrong, and when I am wrong I am 
always anxious to make reparation. I have ill-used you, assaulted 
you before witnesses, and before witnesses I wish to apologise to 
you." 

" But, — my dear sir, I thank you — but — I am haste." 

"What is your haste to rac? I tell you you must come upstairs 
again directly. If not — if not," continued Dagobert, taking the Jesuit's 
hand, and pressing it with equal warmth and compunction, " if not, the 
joy you have caused me in restoring my cross will be incomplete." 

" If that be the case, my good friend, let us go upstairs again — 
let us go directly." 

"Not only have you restored to me my cross, which I — I — have 
— have — wept over, — don't say so to any one," said Dagobert, M'ith 
eagerness ; " but this young lady tells me that, thanks to you, these 
poor children,— mind it is no false hopes,-^— is it really true — is it 
really true ? " 

" £h I eh I how inquisitive he is I " said Rodin, with a dunning 
smile* Then he added, "Come, come, make your mind easy, you 
shall have your two angels, old good-for-nothing." 

And the Jesuit returned up the staircase. 

" They will be restored to me^ and to-day ?" exclaimed Dagobert ; 
and as Rodin went up the stairs, he stopped him suddenly by the 
sleeve. 

" Now, my good friend, we are decidedly stopping on our road," 
said the Jesuit ; " are we to go up or go down ? really you knock me 
about like a shuttlecock." 

" True, true ! upstairs you will explain to us better. Come then 
as quickly as possible," said Dagobert. 

Then putting his arm under Rodin's he hurried him along, and 
conducted him triumphantly into the apartpient, where Adrienne and 
La Mayeux had remained, greatly surprised at the sudden disappear- 
ance of the soldier. 
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<< Here he b I here he is !" said Dagobert, entering ; <'I overtook 
him at the bottom of the staircase." 

^And you made me return at a smartish pace,*' added RodiD, 
somewhat out of wind. 

*^ Now, sir/' said Dagobert, with a serious voiooy ^ I declare before 
mademoiselle that I was wrong to assault you, to ill-use you, and 
I offer my apologies, sir ; and I am assured, and joyfully, that I 
owe you, oh I much — ^very much; and I swear to you that when I 
owe, I pay." 

And Dagobert extended his hand with much heartiness to Rodin, 
who shook it in a friendly manner, adding, — 

^' £h ! what does all this mean ? what is the great service of which 
you speak to me ? " 

<< This I " said Dagobert, making the cross shine in Rodin's eyes ; 
^' but you do not know what it is to me to have the cross restored ?" 

<< On the contrary, supposing that you must have a great regard 
for it, I thought to have the pleasure of handing it to you mysdf, and 
that was the reason why I brought it. But, between ourselves, you 
gave me when we met such 9i familiar reception, that I really had not 
time." 

<< Sir," said Dagobert, confused, " I assure you that I repent 
excessively what I did." 

<* I know it, my worthy friend, and so do not let us say another 
word about it But I see you were fond of your cross." 

" Fond of it, sir 1 " exclaimed Dagobert ; " why this cross" (and 
he kissed it) *' is a relic of mine. He who gave it me was my saint, 
and he had touched it." 

<' What!" said Rodin, affecting to look at the cross with as much 
curiosity as respectful admiration ; *' what ! Napoleon — the great 
Napoleon — has touched it with his own hand — his own victorious hand 
—that noble star of honour ? " 

'^ Yes, sir, with his own hand he placed it here on my bleeding 
breast as a heal-all for my fifth wound. So, you see, I believe that if 
I were bursting with hunger between my food and my cross, I should 
not hesitate, in order that I might have it on my breast, in dying. 
But enough — enough I let us talk of something else. This is very 
foolish I" added Dagobert, rubbing his hand across his eyes; then 
as if ashamed of denying what he felt, ^' Yes I yes ! " he said, lifting 
up his head quickly, and disclosing the tear that was rolling down his 
cheek, "yes, I weep with joy at having found my cross — my cross 
which the emperor gave me, with his victorious handy as this worthy 
gentleman says." 

" Blessed, then, be my poor old hand which has restored to you so 
valuable a treasure!" said Rodin, with emotion. Then he added, 
" Mafoi ! the day will be a happy one for every body, as I told you 
this morning in my letter." 

" That letter without any signature ? " inquired the soldier, more 
and more surprised ; " did that letter come from you ? " 

" Yes, it was I who wrote it. Only fearing some new plot from 
the Abb6 d'Aigrigny, I was not willing, you must know, to explain 
myself more clearly." 

" Then I shall see the orphans again ?" 
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' Rodin n^Btde' an afllnnatiye nod with his head, foil of benevolence. 

" Yesy forthwith— in a moment, perhaps — ** said Adrienne, with a 
smile. << Wdl, was it right when I told you that you had misjudged 
this gentleman?" 

^^And why did he not say so when I first saw him?" cried 
Dagobert, in the fulness of his joy. 

** For the very trifling reason, my good friend," answered Rodin, 
*^ that your first act upon entering was to endeavour to strangle me." 

*' True, true ! I was too hasty. But still how could it be other* 
wise, when, up to the present minute, I had always seen you assisting the 
Abb6 d'Aigrigny in his villany against us; and therefore, naturally 
enough, my first impulse led me " 

^^ This young lady," said Rodin, profoundly bowing to Adrienne — 
*' this dear young lady will tell you how unconsciously I have been 
made to assist the unprincipled schemes of others ; but so soon as the 
conviction of their balsie and treacherous designs burst upon my mind, 
I hastened to quit the wrong road I had taken for the straightforward 
path of honour and rectitude." 

To the eagerly inquiring look of Dagobert, Adrienne returned a 
look of smiling assent 

** That I did not affix my name to the letter I sent you, my worthy 
friend, it was because I feared by so doing to excite your doubts of my 
sincerity; and my only motive for requesting you to come hitlier, 
instead of proceeding to the convent, was that, as well as this dear lady, 
I was apprehensive of your being recognised either by the porter or 
gardener, and the attempt of the other night might make such a cir- 
cumstance highly dangerous to you." 

** But," said Adrienne, " now I remember Dr. Baleinier is ac- 
quainted with all that took place, and even threatened to place M. 
Dagobert and his son in the hands of justice if I took any proceedings 
against himself." 

<<Be under no fear, my dear young lady," replied Rodin; 'Mtwill 
be for you henceforward to dictate, and him to subscribe to the con- 
ditions imposed ; place implicit reliance in me. As for you, my excel- 
lent firiend, your troubles are at an end." 

'* Oh, yes!" exclaimed Adrienne, ''an upright and benevolent 
magistrate has gone to the convent to demand the daughters of General 
Simon, whom he will immediately conduct hither. But although he 
concurred with me in thinking it would be better for them to reside 
with me, I cannot decide upon this step without your consent, for it 
was to your cfure their mother intrusted them." 

^' Oh, mademoiselle," replied Dagobert, ''let me thank you from my 
very heart for this generous offer ; my dear children will find a second 
parent in you. Only after the severe lesson I have had, I must ask 
your permission not to leave the door of their chamber night or day ; 
and should they accompany you abroad, you nmst give me leave to 
follow them at a respectful distance, and the same favour for Kill -joy, 
who has shewn himself a far more watchiiil guardian than myself. 
When once the Marshal returns — and he may be daily expected — there 
will be an end to all this anxiety ; and my only prayer is that he may 
take the charge off my hands before fresh troubles arise. God grant 
he may come quickly !" 

42 M 
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<< Amen ! '' responded Rodin, in a firm and determined roiee. << I 

join with you, my worthy friend, in praying for the speedy arrival of 
the Mar^chal ; but let M. d' Aigrigny beware, for a terrible reckon- 
ing will be demanded by the father for all the persecutions his poor 
children have undergone ; and yet heavy as is the catalogue, M. le 
Mar6chal knows not all as yet." 

" And have you no fear for the safety of the renegade ? " inquired 
Dagobert, impressed with the idea of the fast approaching meeting 
between the Marquis and Mar^chal Simon. 

" I have no fears to waste on such cowardly traitors as M* d'Aig- 
rigny," responded Rodin ; ^^ and when M. le Mar6chal Simon has once 
returned " 

Then after a pause of several moments, he said,— « 

<< Only let M. le Mar6chal deign to hear what I have to tell him, 
and he will be thunderstruck at the conduct of M. d'Aigrigny ; and 
he will then learn that his dearest friends, as well as himself, have 
been marked out as objects of the deadly hatred of this dangerous 
man/* 

** How so ? " inquired Dagobert. 

" How so ? " answered Rodin ; " why are not you yourself an- 
example of what I assert ? *' 

«I?" 

^^ Do you suppose that chance alone brought about the scene at 
the inn of the White Falcon, near Leipsic ? " 

'^Who told you what occurred there?" asked Dagobertf struck 
with surprise. 

''Had you engaged in the quarrel into which Morok sought to 
draw yoii, you would have fallen into a snare purposely laid to entrap 
you ; and by refusing, you were then arrested, for want of your papers, 
and thrown into prii<on as a vagabond, as well as the poor orphans you 
were conducting to France. But are you aware that the aim and 
end ef all this violence was to prevent your being here on the 13th of 
February?" 

"The more I listen to you," said Adrienne, "the greater is 
my horror to find to what extent the Abbe d'Aigrigny carried his 
wickedness, and how widely spread were the means employed to 
effect his purposes. In truth," continued she, with profound amaze- 
ment at ^11 she heard, " were it not that you well deserve to be be- 
lieved " 

" You would be inclined to doubt the truth of what he asserts ; is it 
not so, mademoiselle ? " said Dagobert, " that is just my opinion ; for 
infamous as has been the conduct of this renegade, I yet cannot 
persuade myself to believe he could be in communication with a wild- 
beast showman in the most distant part of Saxony. Besides, how 
could he possibly have known that the children and mj'self were 
to pass through Leipsic ? No, no, my good sir, this is neither probable 
nor practicable." 

"I am almost inclined to think," replied Adrienne, "that your 
just abhorrence of the ill practices of the Abb6 d'Aigrigny carries you 
too far, and misleads your judgment, unfil you attribute to him an 
almost fabulous extent of power and resources." 

After a short silence, during which Rodin alternately regarded 
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Adrienne and Dagobert with a sort of commiserating glance, he 
said, — 

<< And how should your cross have found its way into the hands 
of the Abb6 d'Aigrigny had he not been in correspondence with 
Morok ?" 

"In good truth, sir," replied Dagobert, "the excess of my joy at 
recovering it put that very natural question out of my head. But tell 
me, I beg you, by what chance did it fall into your possession ? " 

'^ Simply in consequence of these relationships between M. d*Aig- 
rigny and his agents at Leipsic, which yourself and this dear lady appear 
to doubt" 

" But, then, how came it to pass that, whereas I lost my cross at 
Leipsic, I find it in your care and keeping in Paris ? " 

" Answer me this one question. You were arrested at Leipsic for 
want of the necessary papers and passports, were you not ? " 

" I was : but I could never imagine by what means both my papers 
and money disappeared from my bag. I always supposed I had been 
unfortunate enough to lose them." 

Kodin shn^ged up his shoulders, and then replied,—- 

"They were stolen from you at the inn of the White Falcon 
by Goliath, one of the emissaries of Morok, who forwarded his plunder 
to the Abb6 d'Aigrigny, in proof of his having executed the orders 
given to effect your detention at Leipsic, as well as the young orphans. 
It was but the day before yesterday I had the key to the whole of this 
black transaction ; both cross and papers were deposited among the 
records of the Abb6 d'Aigrigny, and the papers were of so consider- 
able a bulk that I durst not attempt their removal. Still, hoping to 
meet you this morning, after the letter I had addressed to you, and 
well aware what a sacred and beloved relic is his cross in the eyes of 
an old soldier who served under our idolised emperor, — ^why, my worthy 
friend, I will at once confess that I hesitated not to take possession of 
it in your name, and put it at once in my pocket. For, after all^ said 
I, it is only restoring that which is justly the property of another, and 
I must not allow my over-scrupulous delicacy to dissuade me from con- 
veying it back to its owner." 

" You could not have performed a more praiseworthy action ! " 
said Adrienne ; " and I for one, by reason of the deep interest I take 
ia M. Dagobert, feel myself personally grateful to you for acting 
as you did." 

Then pausing for a few seconds, she resumed with much anxiety, — 

" But tell me, I conjure you, what is the nature of that terrible 
power with which M. d'Aigrigny seems armed, that he can thus extend 
his schemes even to foreign lands ? " 

"Hush I" cried Rodin, in a low whisper, and looking around 
him with a terrified gaze ; " hush ! hush I for the love of heaven 
question me not on that subject I " 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

REVELATIONS. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville^ greatly astonished at Rodin's 
alarm when she asked him for an explanation as to the very formidable 
and widely extended power which the Abb^ d'Aigrigny exercised, 
said to him, — 

<< But, sir, what is there so strange in the question that I have just 
asked of you?" ' 

Rodin, after a moment's silence, looking about him with admirably 
feigned disquietude, replied in a low tone, — 

<^ Once again, mademoiselle, I entreat you not to interrogate me 
on so terrible a matter I the walls of this house have ears, as they say 
vulgariy." 

Adrienne and Dagobert looked at each other with increased surprise. 

La Mayeux, with the instinct of inconceivable pertinacity, con- 
tinued to experience a sentiment of invincible mistrust against Rodin. 
Sometimes she looked at him covertly, endeavouring to penetrate 
beneath the mask of the man who thus inspired her with dread. One 
moment the Jesuit met the uneasy look of La Mayeux obstinately 
fixed upon him, and then he made her a slight, but benevolent, tiod of 
the head, at which the young girl, alarmed at being thus detected, 
turned away her eyes and shuddered. 

** No, no, my dear young lady," continued Rodin, with a sigh, 
when he saw that Mademoiselle de Cardoville was astonished at his 
silence, ^* do not question me as to the Abb^ d'Aigrigny's power." 

<< But once more, sir," said Adrienne, '< why this hesitation in 
replying to me ? What is there to fear?" 

^< Ah I my dear young lady," said Rodin, with a shudder, ^< thesQ 
persons are so powerful — their animosity is so terrible ! " 

^< Take courage, sir, I owe you too much to permit my aid ever to 
be wanting to you." 

<< Oh ! my dear young lady," exclaimed Rodin, as though almost 
offended, '* judge of me better, I beseech you. Do you suppose that 
it is for myself that I fear ? No, no, I am too obscure, too inoffenrive I 
But it is you I — it is Marshal Simon, and all the other persons of your 
family, who have every thing to fear. Indeed, my dear young lady, I 
assure you over again, that you must not press me. There are seerets 
that are injurious to those who possess them." 

" But, sir, is it not best to know the dangers with which one is 
menaced?" . 

" When one knows the manoeuvres of one's enemy, at least one 
can defend oneself," said Dagobert. ^^ I like an attack in open day 
better than an ambuscade." 

*^ I must tell you," added Adrienne, <^ that the few words you have 
told me inspired me with indescribable uneasiness." 

<* Then, since it must be so, my dear young lady," replied the 
Jesuit, appearing to make a great effort with himseir; ^*mnce you 



cannot comprehend from my obscure hints, I wUl be more explicit 
But remember," he added, in a serious tone, — " remember that your 
strong solicitation has compelled me to tell you that of which you had, 
perhaps, better have been ignorant." 

** 1 b^ you to speak out, sir, — ^pray do," said Adrienne. 

Rodin, drawing close to Adrienne, Dagobert, and La Mayeux, 
said to them with a mysterious air, ** Have you never heard of a 
powerful association which extends its net over the whole earth, which 
includes amongst, its affiliated brethren the seids and fanatics of all 
dasses ,of society, which has had, and still has, the ear of kings and 
grandees, — an all-powerful association which, with a word, elevates its 
creatures to die most exalted position, and, with a word also, casts 
them back into the nothingness whence it can alone rescue them ? '* 

'' Oh, sir I " replied Adrienne, " what can this formidable associa- 
tion be? I never heard it mentioned." 

'^ I believe you, my dear young lady, and yet your ignorance on 
this subject astonishes me excessively." 

" Astonishes you? and wherefore ? " 

" Because you have lived so long with your aunt and so often seen 
the Abb6 d'Aigrigny." 

'^I have lived at Madame de Saint-Diziers hotel, but not with 
her» for she inspired me with a legitimate aversion in a thousand 
ways." 

*' In truth, my dear young lady, my remark was not just ; it was 
there more than elsewhere that they would have preserved profound 
silence as to this association ; and yet it is owing to it that Madame 
de Saint-Dizier has enjoyed such strong influence in the world under 
the last reign. Well, then, now you shall know it. It is the system 
of this association which renders the Abb6 d* Aigrigny so dangerous a 
man ; by it he has been able to watch, pursue, and reach the different 
members of your family, — those in Siberia, those in India, and others 
in the midst of the mountains of America; for, as I told you, by 
chance, the day before yesterday, in looking over the papers of the 
Abbe d' Aigrigny, I was put on the right scent, and fully convinced of 
his affiliation with this society, of which he is the most active and 
intelligent chief." 

. '^ But, sir, the name — the name of the society? " inquired Adrienne. 

'< Well — it is — " and Rodin paused. 

vjf Jtisrr-'.' said Adrienne, as deeply interested as Dagobert and La 
Mayettx-^«it is— " ^ 

. , Bddia looked round about him, drew by a sign the other actors 
in tills seene still closer to him, and said in a low voice, and laying 
emphasis on each syllable,— «- 

<< It is -r^ it is — the Society of Jesus I ! " and he shuddered. 

''The Jesuits!" exclaimed Mademoiselle de Cardoville, unable to 
repress a burst of laughter, which was the more hearty, because, after 
the mysterious and deprecatory precaution of Rodin, she expected a 
revelation in her opinion infinitely more terrible. '' The Jesuits I " 
she repeated, still laughing; ^'why, tliey.only exist in books, — they 
are but historical personages, — ^very fearful I believe ; but why thus 
disguise Madame.de Saint-Di2;ier and M. d' Aigrigny? S'uch as they 
are, do they not fully justify my disdain and aversion ? ^' 
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After having silently listened to Mademoiselle de CardoviDe, Rodin 
answered with a serious and earnest air,*- 

*^ Your blindness alarms me, my dear young lady ; the past ought 
to have made you fear for the future ; for yon, more than any person, 
have already suffered by the sinister conduct of this society) ite exist- 
ence of which you look at as a dream." 

'< 1, sir ? " said Adrienne, smiling, although greatly surprised. 

« You I " 

" And in what way ? " 

" Do you ask me, my dear young lady ? Do you really ask me — 
you, who have been shut up here as a lunatic ? Have I still to tell 
you that the master of this house is one of the most devoted of the 
lay members of this company, and, as such, the blind instrument of the 
Abb6d*Aigrigny?" 

" Thus," said Adrienne, but without any smile this time, " M. 
Baleinier " 

" Obeyed the Abbe d'Aigrigny, the most dreaded chief of this 
dread society. He uses his genius for evil. But, it must be confessed, 
that he is a man of genius ; and, therefore, it is that, even out of this 
abode, you and your family ought to concentrate all your vigilance, all 
your suspicions on him. For, believe me, I know him ; and he does 
not consider the game as lost yet You must expect fresh attacks — 
no doubt of another nature, but, for that very reason, still more 
dangerous." 

" Luckily you will foresee them, my worthy sir," said Dagobert, 
" and you will be with us." 

"I can do but little, my worthy friend ; but that little is at the 
service of good persons," said Rodin. 

" Now," said Adrienne, with a pensive air, completely persuaded 
by the conviction of Rodin's manner, "now I can understand the 
inconceivable influence which my aunt exercised over every body, and 
which I attributed solely to her connexion with powerful persons. I 
thought it more than probable that she and the Abb6 d'Aigrigny 
were associated with some dark intrigues, of which religion was the 
veil ; but I was far from believing what you now tell me." 

"And of how many more things are you still in utter ignorance?" 
resumed Rodin. *< If you knew, my dear young lady, with what art 
these people surround your mansions with agents who are devoted to 
them ! When they desire to be informed on any particular in which 
you are concerned, not an action or gesture of yours escapes them. 
Then, by degrees, they act — act silently, quietly, and in the dark. 
They surround you with all possible means and agencies, from flattery 
to terror ; they seduce or alarm you in order to control you, without 
your consciousness of their authority. Such is their aim; and, it 
must be allowed, they attain it frequently with most devoted skill." 

Rodin spoke with so much sincerity, that Adrienne trembled ; 
then, reproaching herself with her fears, she said, — 

" And yet, no — no, never ; I never can believe in so infernal a 
power. Once again, I say, the influence of these ambitious priests is 
of a by-gone age. Heaven be praised, they have all disappeared for 
ever I " 

" Yes, they have certainly disappeared, for they know how and 
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when to disperse and disappear under certain oircamstances. But it 
is then, especially, that they are the most dangerous ; for the mistrust 
which they inspire vanishes, and they are veiled in darkness. Oh, my 
dear young lady> if you knew their frightful skill ! In my hatred for 
all that is oppressive, cowardly, and hypocritical, I had studied the 
history of this terrible company before I knew that the Abb6 d'Aig* 
rigny was a member of it Oh, what fearful skill is theirs I If you 
only knew what means they employ I When I tell you that, thanks to 
their diabolical stratagems, the purest and most devout appearances often 
conceal most horrible snares." And Rodin's looks seemed accidentally 
to fall on La Mayeux ; but, seeing that Adrienne did not perceive his 
insinuation, the Jesuit resumed, '* In a word, if you are the object of 
their pursuits, if it be to their interest to ensnare you, from that instant 
mistrust all that surrounds you, suspect the most noble attachments, 
the most tender affections ; for these monsters sometimes contrive to 
corrupt your best friends, and to employ them as auxiliaries against 
you — the more to be dreaded, as your confidence is the more 
blinded." 

^<It must be impossible," said Adrienne, who revolted at this; 
** you must exaggerate I No, no ; hell has never dreamed of treache- 
ries so horrible I " 

'* Alas, my dear young lady, one of your relatives, M. Hardy, one 
of the most frank and generous of men, has been in this way the 
victim of a most infamous treachery. In fact, do you know what the 
reading of your ancestor's will and testament has informed us of? 
Why, that he died the victim of the hatred of these people, and that, 
at this time,, after a hundred and fifty years' interval, his descendants 
are still the objects of hatred to this undying society." 

^' Ah, sir, this terrifies me I" said Adrienne, her blood running 
cold at the thought <'But is there no defence against such 
assaults ? " 

" Prudence, my dear young lady, the most careful reserve, and an 
endless distrust of all who approach you." 

<< But such a life is frightful, sir ; it is torture to be thus a prey 
to suspicions, doubts, and perpetual fears." 

^< Ehy no doubt ; and well do these monsters know it ! It is in 
that their strength lies ; and they often triumph by the very excess 
of the precautions which are taken against them. Thus, my dear 
young -lady, and you, my worthy and brave soldier, in the name of all 
that is dearest to you, beware, and do not give your confidence 
lightly. You have nearly been their victims, and they will always be 
your implacable enemies. And you, too, poor and interesting child," 
added the Jesuit, addressing La Mayeux, ^* follow my advice. Fear 
them ; and sleep with one eye open, as the proverb says." 

"I, sir 1" said La Mayeux. ^^What have I done? what have I 
to fear?" 

"What have you done? Do you not tenderly love this dear 
young lady, your protectress? Did you not attempt to come to her 
tfuccour ? Are you not the adopted sister of the son of this intrepid 
soldier, the worthy Agricola ? Alas, poor girl I are these not titles 
sufficient for their hatreds in spite of your obscurity ? Ah; my dear 
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youfig lady, do not think that I exaggerate ! Refleet, refleet ! Re- 
member what I have told you in reference to the faithful companion 
iQ arms of Marshal Simon, relative to his imfnrisonment' at Leipsic I 
Remember what has occurred to you yours^f, who was conducted 
here in spite of all law and all justice ! And then you wiM see that 
there is no exaggeration in this picture of the occult powers of this 
company. Be cdways on your guard ; and, especially, my dear young 
lady, in all doubtful cases, have no fear of addressing younelf to me. 
In three days I have learned enough by my own expertenee of this 
mode of action to be able to point out to you a snare, a stratagem, or 
a danger, and to defend you from it" 

'^ Under such circumstances, sir," replied Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
viile, *' and if my gratitude were out of sight, would not my intere^ 
point you out as my safest adviser?" 

According to the habitual tactics of the sons of Loyola, who some* 
times deny their very existence in order to escape from their adversa- 
ries — sometimes, on the contrary, boldly proclaim the active and 
diffused po>ver of their organisation in order to intimidate the weak-— 
Rodin had laughed in the teeth of the land-steward of Cardoville, 
when he had alluded to the existence of the Jesuits whilst at the 
convent, in tracing out, as he had done, their means and springs of 
action. He tried and had succeeded in inspiring Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville with a certain amount of alarm, which would gradually 
increase on reflection, and serve at a later period the sinister projects 
which he meditated. 

La Mayeux experienced still the utmost terror at Rodin ; still 
when she heard him unmask to Adrienne the sinister power of the 
order which he said was so redoubtable, the young work -girl, Uar lh>m 
suspecting the Jesuit of the boldness of speaking thus of an association 
of which he was a member, felt grateful to him, in spite of herself, for 
the important advice which he had given to Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville. 

The glance she uow^gavc him (and which Rodin observed also, for 
he watched the young girl with immovable attention) was full of grati- 
tude and wonder. 

Understanding that expression, and desirous of increasing its 
efiect, and endeavouring to eradicate the distrust which had crept into 
La Mayeux's mind, and to anticipate a disclosure which must be made 
sooner or later, the Jesuit appeared to have forgotten something very 
important, and exclaimed, striking his forehead,—* 

" What was 1 thinking of ? " 

Then addressing La Mayeux, — 

" Do you know, my dear girl, where your sister is ? " 

Equally abashed and saddened at the question, La Mayeux re- 
plied, blushing deeply as she spoke, for she remembered her last 
meeting with the brilliant Queen -Bacchanal, — 

" 1 have not seen my sister for some days, sir." 

"Well, my dear girl, she is not very happy at this moment," said 
Rodin. " I have promised one of her friends to send her some small< 
assistance ; and, having spoken to a charitable individual, see what 
he gave me for her I " and he drew from his pocket a rouleau sealed 
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up/wMeh^lie baoded to La Mayeux> who was as much affected, aa 
astonished. 

<^¥om have -a eister who is uohappyy and I knew nothing 
abouti ii.X". said Adtienne to the work-woman. *<Ah> my chiM» 
tl^'s wrong!" • 

'< Do not blame her/' said Rodin. << In the first place, she did 
not know that her sister was unhappy, and then she could not ask yomf 
my dear young lady, to interest yourself for her.'* 

And, as Mademoiselle de Caixioville looked at Rodin with astonish- 
ment, he added, addressing himself to La Mayeuz, — 

" Is it not true, my girl ?" 

*' Yes, sir," replied the work-girl, lowering her eyes and blushing 
again. Then she added with quickness and anxiety,-^ 

" But my sister, sir, where did you see her ? Where is she ? In 
what way is she unhappy ? " 

^< It would be too long a tale to tell you now, my dear girl ; but 
go as quickly as you can to the Rue Clovis, to the greengrocer's shop, 
ask to speak to your sister from M. Charlemagne, or M. Rodin, 
whichever you please — for I am known there under my baptismal as 
well as my family name — and you will learn all particulars. Only tell 
your sister that, if she conducts herself properly, and continues to 
adhere to her present good resolutions, there are persons who continue 
to take an interest in her welfare." 

La Mayeux, more and more astonished, was about to reply 
to M. Rodin, when the door opened, and M. de Gemande entered. 

The magistrate's countenauce was serious, and even sad. 

*' Where are Marshal ISimon's daughter ? " exclaimed Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville. 

^'Unfortunately, they have not accompanied me," replied the 
magistrate. 

" And where are they, sir ? — what has become of them ? They 
were in the convent the day before yesterday ! " cried Dagobert, aghast 
at this complete destruction of his hopes. 

Scarcely had the soldier uttered these words, than, profiting by 
the movement of the actors in this scene, who were grouped closely 
around the magistrate, Rodin retreated a few steps, reached the door 
quickly, and withdrew, without any one obser\ing his exit. 

Whilst the soldier, thus completely driven to despair, was gazing 
at M. de Gemande, and awaiting his reply in the deepest anguish^ 
Adrienne said to the magistrate, — 

** But, sir, when you reached the convent, what answer did the 
superior make you on the subject of the two dear girls ? " 

** The superior refused to explain herself, mademoiselle. ' You 
assert, sir,' she said to me, ^ that the young persons you speak of are 
detained here against their will. Wdil, then, since the law gives you 
the right to examine this house, pray exercise that power and search 
it.' ' But, madam, be so kind as reply to me positively,' I said to the 
superior: <Do you declare yourself completely a stranger to this 
abstraction of the young girls whom I am here to demand ? ' ^ I have 
nothing to say on the subject, sir. You say you are authorised to 
make a search -r-make it then ! ' Unable to obtain any other explana- 
tions/' added the magistrate, " I have visited the convent in every 
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party and had every apartment opened. I regret to say I have not 
found any trace of the young ladies." 

" They have conveyed thnem away to some other place," exclaimed 
Dagobert ; " and who knows ? — ^very ill, perhaps 1 They will kill them 
— they will kill them I " he exclaimed, in agonised accents. 

" After such a refusal, what can we do ? What is next to be 
thought of? Ah, pray, sir, aid us with your advice — you, our counsel- 
lor — our aid I" said Adrienne, turning to speak to Rodin, whom she 
thought behind her. ** What would be " 

Then, perceiving that the Jesuit had suddenly disappeared, she said 
to La Mayeux with uneasiness, — 

"Where is M.Rodin?" 

<< I do not know, mademoiselle," replied La Mayeux, looking about 
her ; '* he is not here." 

" It is very singular," said Adrienne, " that he should disappear so 
suddenly I " 

"Didn't I tell you he was a traitor?" exclaimed Dagobert, 
stamping on the ground with rage. "Ah, they understand each 
other I" 

" No, no," cried Mademoiselle de Cardoville, " do not think so, 
although the departure of M. Rodin is exceedingly to be lamented ; for 
in this terrible dilemma, owing to the situation which M. Rodin occu- 
pied under M. d'Aigrigny, he might, perhaps, have afforded us very 
confidential information." 

" I assure you, mademoiselle, that I quite relied upon it," said M. 
de Gernande ; " and I returned here not only to inform you of my 
want of success, but to ask of this worthy and conscientious man, who 
has boldly unveiled these odious machinations, to give us all the 
information in his power in our painful position." 

Strange to say, but for some time Dagobert had been so deeply 
absorbed, that he had not paid the slightest attention to what tlie 
magistrate said, although on a subject in which he was so much 
interested. He did not even remark the departure of M. de Gernande, 
who withdrew, afker having promised Adrienne to leave no means 
untried to learn everj'^ particular connected with the disappearance of 
the two orphan children. 

Uneasy at Dagobert's silence, and desirous of leaving the house 
immediately, and of inducing him to accompany her, Adrienne, after 
having exchanged a glance full of meaning with La Mayeux, 
approached tlic soldier, when rapid footsteps were suddenly heard 
outside the apartment, and a manly and powerful voice was heard 
exclaiming impatiently, — 

" Where is he ? — where is he ? " 

At this voice Dagobert started violently, gave a cry, and was 
bounding towards the door, when it opened. 
Marshal Simon entered. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PIERRE SIMON. 

Marshal Pierre Simon, Due de Ligny, was of tall stature, and 
was plainly dressed in a blue frock-coat, buttoned up close to the 
chin, and in the top button-hole was a small piece of red riband. 

It was impossible to see a physiognomy more frank, more open, 
and of more chivalrous distinction than the marshal's. His forehead 
was broad, his nose aquiline, the chin strongly defined, and his features 
tanned by exposure to the suns of India. His hair, cut very short, 
was grey about the temples, but his eyebrows were still of jet black, 
as well as his large drooping moustache ; his free, bold, and decided 
carriage evinced his military breeding and tendencies ; and a man of 
the people, a man of war and energy, the warm cordiality of his 
language breathed benevolence and sympathy. As enlightened as 
intrepldy as generous as sincere, there was in him most especially 
a high degree of plebeian pride ; and, whilst others were proud of noble 
birthy he was proud of his obscure origin, because it had been en- 
nobled by the fine character of his father, a stern Republican, and an 
intelligent and industrious artisnn, who had been for forty years the 
honour, boast, and example of all laborious workmen. 

When he accepted with gratitude the aristocratic title with which 
the Emperor had invested him, Pierre Simon had acted like those 
delicate-minded persons who, receiving with the warmth of friendship 
a gift perfectly useless, yet accept it with gratitude, as coming from 
the hand that presents it. 

The religious adoration of Pierre Simon towards the Emperor had 
never been blind ; in proportion to his devotion and ardent love 
for his idol had been his instinctive, and, as we may term it, 
fatal, so was his admiration serious and rational. Far from resembling 
those swordsmen who love battle only for battle's sake, not only did 
Marshal Simon admire his hero as the greatest captain in the world, 
but he admired him, above all, because he knew that the Emperor 
had only made or carried on war in the hopes of one day giving peace 
to the whole world ; and if peace, acceded to by glory and power, is 
great, fertile, and magnificent, peace accepted by convention is barren, 
miserable, and dishonourable. 

The son of an artisan, Pierre Simon admired the Emperor, also, 
because thb imperial parvenu had always known how to vibrate 
gloriously on the popular fibre, and, remembering the people from 
whom he himself had sprung, he had fraternally invited them to enjoy 
with him all the pomps of aristocracy and royalty. 

* * 'it ^ •It It 

Ik % * * 9 It * 

The features of Marshal Simon as he entered the chamber gave 
evidence of the deep feelings which were struggling within his breast, 
but at the sight of Dagobert a bright flush of joy illumined his manly 
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^^fiM anot towirds tfie «oldier, he 



"'MyfrKiMl! BT tried— «r fUtUvrfrioMl r 

Poor Daeobeit reooTed in alenee tiie waim and giateAil pienore 
of liie Miankd, wbo, ttVemmng kirn fioat Ins anns, and fixing oa him 
Iris earnest and tenfid gaze, said, in aa agitated tone and with qiiimer- 
inglips— 

** Yoa anired in tioK to be present on the 13th of February, did 
TOO not?** 

** I <fid, genenl ; bot ererr thing rriatiTe to thai day is now de* 
ferred for a period oflbar moaths.** 

^ And my wife—mr child ?** 

A cold rinidder shook the iron frame of Dagdbert at this question ; 
he drooped his head in moomfal nlence. 

** Are they not here?" inquired Pierre Simon, with more surprise 
than uneanness. ** I learned at your abode that neither my wiie nor 
chfld was there, but that I should find yon at this house, and without 
a moment's pause I hastened hither. They are not then here?'* 

** General,"* replied Dagobert, growing ghastly pale — <<genend " 

Then, wiping from his brows the large drops of cold pen^iration whidi 
bedewed them, he strore in vun to frame a speech ; his dried lips and 
parched throat depriTcd him of all power to utter. 

** Speak, for the love of God ! *' cried Pierre Simon, becoming 
almost as pallid as the soldier himself. Then, sei&ng the old man by 
the arm, he added, ^ Your words, your manner, fill me with a dread 
of I know not what. Tdl me, what does all this mean ?'* 

At this moment Adrienne advanced, her charming fooe beaming 
with sofib yet mournful sympathy. Pitying alike the embarrassment of 
Dagobert and the cruel anxiety of the Marshal, she sought to relieve 
both, and addressing Pierre Simon, in a voce of compassionating gen- 
tleness, she said, — 

^'Permit me to introduce myself, at this trying moment, as 
Adrienne de Cardoville, and still more, as the near relation of your 
dear children/* 

Equally struck with the splendid beauty of Adrienne as by her 
words, Pierre Simon started back with surprise, while, in an agitated 
manner, he exclaimed, — 

" You, madame, the relative of — my — children 9 ** 

And as he emphatically pronounced the last words he gazed in 
bewildered inquiry on the countenance of Di^obert. 

"Ves, M. le Marechal," replied Adrienne quickly — "of your 
children ; and may the affection of those charming twin-sisters — " 

" Twin-sistere ! '* cried Pierre Simon, interrupting Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville with a burst of joy he found it impossible to restrmn. 

" Two daughters to welcome me, when I had expected but one / 
Dh, what a double source of happiness must this have been to their 
dear mother ! " Then, addressing Adrienne, he added, " Your pardon, 
mademoiselle, for so uncourteously omitting to thank you as I ought 
for the welcome tidings you have afforded me. My only excuse is in my 
joy at finding, after a separation of seventeen years from my wife, that 
I have now three claimants on my affection instead of one. Instruct 
me, 1 pray you, in the full extent, of the debt of gratitude 1 owe you. 
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You bdoBg to our fimilfy— I am, doubttess, beneath your hoq[utabla 
roof, where my wife and children have also found shelter and pro- 
tection. Is it not so ? If you are of opinion that my abrupt appear- 
anee may be too much for them, I will wait till they are prepared to 
receive me ; but* mademoiselle, let me entreat of you, who I am sure 
are as good as beautiful, to take pity on my impatience, and break 
the news of my arrival as quickly as possible to the three beloved 
beings I so long to fold to my heart.** 

Dagobert, more and more agitated, carefully avoided meeting the 
inquiring glances of the Mar6chal, while his tall, sinewy frame shook, 
as though stricken with palsy, while Adrienne, shrinking fit>m the 
cruel blow she felt must be inflicted on the fond hopes of the doating 
husband, cast down her tearful eyes, and waited in painful suspense 
for what must follow. 

Surprised at a silence which both astonished and alarmed him, 
Pierre Simon gazed alternately from the soldier to Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, when, struck by the deep dejection of their countenances, 
he exclaimed, in a tone of deep distress, — 

^' Dagobert I as you are a man, a husband, and a father, tell me — 
teU me what is this fearful thing you are concealing from me I" 

Thus appealed to, the old soldier sought for words to tell his dread- 
ful tale, but in vain, he could only indistinctly articulate, — 

" General, — indeed — I " 

^' Do you, then, mademoiselle,'* cried Pierre Simon, <* take pity 
on feelings amounting to agony worse than the most dreadful redity. 
My former ^^prehensions return — I fear I know not what — something 
&tal has occurred. Does any danger threaten my wife or my child- 
ren? -Why are they not here to welcome me? Perhaps they are 
ill. Oh, speak ! I conjure you, speak ! " 

^ Reassura yourself, I pray, M. le Marechal," said Adrienne 
hindly, <' your daughters have been slightly indisposed, — the result of 
their long and fatiguing journey ; but there is nothing to apprehend 
on their account " 

" Gracious Heaven ! " interrupted the Mar^chal ; " 'tis then my 
wife who is in danger ? " 

'^ Arm yourself with courage, M. le Marechal," said Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville, sorrowfully ; << you must henceforward look for happi- 
ness in the tender affection of the two interesting beings left to love 
and console you !" 

'^General," uttered Dagobert, in a steady, solemn voice, '^I 
quitted Siberia in company of — ^your daughters only." 

** And their mother — ^their adored motlier I " exclaimed Simon, in 
a tone of thrilling agony. 

*^ The day flSfter her death," replied the old soldier, << I set out 
with her two childien." 

'^ Dead I" cried Pieri*e Simon, with heart-rending grief — ''dead! 
My Eva ? Oh, it cannot — cannot be ! " 

No voice arose in contradiction to the fatal tale — a solemn silence 
attested its melancholy truth. 

' As the full conviction of his misfortune pressed on the mind of the 
Mar6ehal, he staggered as though his very brain were giving way, 
supported himself for an instant by holding the back of a chair, then^ 
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sinking into the ehair itself, oonoeftled his features widi both his 
hands, while the oonvulstve heaving of his breast abundantly testified 
the overpowering anguish under which he suffered. 

For some time nothing was heard but the stifled sobs which 
arose from the labouring bosom and overcharged heart of Pierre Simon, 
who, most passionately loving his wife (for the many reasons detailed 
at the^ commencement of this history), had, as it were, by one of 
those singular compromises which a man, long and cruelly ill-treated 
by Fortune and by Fate, is apt to make with destiny, fully promised 
himself a bright and smiling future to indemnify him for so many 
years of sorrow and suffering. Like most tender and imaginative per- 
sons, Pierre Simon was also a fatalist, and fully reckoned upon his 
right to expect in the society of his wife and child a double compen- 
sation for the severe reverses and privations he had been made to 
suffer. In direct opposition to that class of persons whom a long 
succession of calamities renders callous or indifferent, Pierre Simon 
relied on experiencing a happiness as great as had been his misfor- 
tunes ; his wife and child were the indispensable, nay the sole desider- 
ata of his earthly hopes, the centre of all his pictures of perfect 
felicity, which were to compensate for the triste passages of his early 
life ; and, had it pleased Heaven to remove his ofispring, their mother, 
tenderly beloved as she was, could no more have satisfied his aching 
heart, than the two young creatures, bequeathed to his charge, were 
able to replace the idolised parent they had lost in his warm affections. 
Whether this deserve to be considered weakness of mind, or an over- 
exacting affection, we pretend not to declare; we merely wish to 
establish the fact of its being so, inasmuch as the destructive and 
incessant grief occasioned by his irreparable loss exercised a most 
powerful influence over the future destiny of Mar6chal Simon. 

Adrienne and Dagobert had bestowed a respectful deference on 
the overwhelming grief of the bereaved husband, who, when he had 
given free vent to his grief, raised his fine manly countenance, 
changed within the last few minutes to the colour of marble, drew his 
hand across his red and swollen eyes, rose from his chair, and, address- 
ing Adrienne, said, — 

" Excuse me, mademoiselle, for thus indulging in your presence 
in a grief too mighty for my powers of endurance. With your per- 
mission I will retire. I have many painful particulars to inquire fVom 
the faithful friend who witnessed the last moments of my wife ; let me 
beg to be conducted to my poor girls — my bereaved and motherless 
children " And again the choking sobs of the Mar6chal extin- 
guished his further utterance. 

" Unhappily," replied Mademoiselle de Cardoville, " although, but 
a short time since, we fully expected the arrival of your children, our 
hopes have been disappointed." Pierre Simon looked silently at 
Adrienne, as though he had either not heard or comprehended her 
reply ; " But pray take courage," added the kind-hearted girl, " we 
must not yet despair." 

" Despair 1" repeated the Marechal mechanically, looking with 
perturbed and anxious glances from Mademoiselle de Cardoville to 
Dagobert. " Gracious God I what fresh blow is in store for me ? 
What should we not despair of?" 
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<< Of seeing your daughters again, M. le Ma^hal," said Adrienne; 
'^ for the presence and authority of tlieir father will give a fresh force 
to our researches." 

"Researches?" cried Pierre Simon; <<then my children are not 
here?" 

" They are not»'* said Adrienne, making a violent effort to termi-' 
nate the miserable suspense under which the Marccbal laboured. <' I 
grieve to say they have been surreptitiously removed from the affection- 
ate care of the worthy man who brought them hither from the very 
extremity of Russia and placed in a convent." 

'' Villain I " exclaimed Pierre Simon, advancing towards Dagobcrt, 
with flashing eyes and threatening mien, ^^ dearly shall you answer to 
me for this I " 

"Do not blame him," interposed Mademoiselle de Cardoville;* 
" indeed — ^indeed, he merits not your displeasure." 

'* General," said Dagobert, in a firm, though dejected and submis- 
sive tone of voice, " I deserve your reproaches. I acted wrong to 
quit Paris (though compelled to do by business, in which the dear 
children's interests were concerned), still I believed them as secure 
under my wife's care as my own ; but, poor creature ! her head was 
fairly turned by her confessor, who persuaded her the children would 
be better off in a convent than with us : she believed him, and per- 
mitted them to be removed to a place chosen by this same confessor. 
Now they declare at the convent that they know nothing of the young 
ladies. This is the whole truth of the matter, — do with me what you= 
will, — ^I shall endure it patiently, and without a murmur." 

" This is past belief I " cried Pierre Simon, pointing to Dagobert 
with mingled contempt and indignation ; " whom shall I venture to 
trust since he has so basely deceived me ? " 

" Ah, M. le Mar^chal ! " interposed Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
"spare your angry reproaches, — believe not what he says; to my 
knowledge, he risked both life and honour in endeavouring to remove 
the children from the convent in which they were placed; nor is he 
the only person whose efforts have failed ; for, even a magistrate, spite 
of the legal authority with which he was invested, failed to effect the 
deliverance of your children ; for neither his firm and decided tone 
with the superior, nor the most minute search through every part of 
the convent, have availed to discover them." 

" But where is this convent?" exclaimed Mar^chal Simon, assum- 
ing an air of proud defiance, while his pale and agitated countenance 
b^poke the determined purpose of his soul — " where is it situated ? 
Tell me, that I may hasten to demand my daughters, — they little know 
of what a parent is capable, whose children thus are stolen from him." 

At the moment when Mar6chal Simon, with his eyes fixed on the 
countenance of Dagobert, pronounced these words, Rodin, holding 
Rose and Blanche by the hand, appeared at the half-open door. As 
the exclamation of the Mar6chal struck on his ear, he almost started 
with joy, while a gleam of fiendish pleasure illumined his sinister fea- 
tures, at finding Pierre Simon arrived at a period more opportune 
than he had ventured to hope for. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville was the first to perceive the presence 
of Rodin, and, hastening towards him, she exclaimed, — 
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** Ah, I was not mutaken !— still and ever our providenoe-^our 
good genius — our guardian angel I " 

^* My children ! " said Rodin to the sbters, while he pointed to 
Pierre Simon, << behold your father ! " 

<<See, M. le Mar^chal/' cried Adrienne, rushing towards Rose 
and Blanche—" see, Heaven restores you your chikbren I Oh, what 
happiness I " 

As Pierre Simon turned round, the sisters threw themselves upon 
his neck, and for several minutes no sound was heard but mingled 
sobs of joy, kisses, and affectionate expressions of delight 

<< At least, come and enjoy the felicity you have effected," said 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, drying her eyes, and turning towards 
Rodin, who, standing within the doorway and leaning agunst one side 
of it, appeared to contemplate the scene before him with the purest 
delight and sincerest sympathy. 

Dagobert, at the sight of the children led in by Rodin, was so 
completely overcome by surprise, that he remained as though spell- 
bound ; but, at the words of Adrienne, the excess of his gratitude 
seemed almost to deprive him of his senses, for, suddenly throwing 
himself at the feet of Rodin, and clasping his hands as though in 
prayer, he stammered out, — 

<< Thanks, thanks,— a thousand times thanks ! you have given me 
more than life in thus restoring these children ! " 

*^ Ah, monsieur I " said La Mayeux, stimulated by the univenal 
enthusiasm, " may Heaven reward and bless you for what you have 
done!" 

" My good friends,'' said Rodin, as though overpowered by the 
force of his emotions, "this is' too much — ^in truth, more than I am 
able to bear. Make my apologies, 1 pray of you, to M. le Marechal, 
and tell him I am more than paid for my trifling service in being per- 
mitted to witness his happiness ! '' 

" Nay, nay," said Adrienne, " let me beseech you not to quit us till 
the Mar6chal is aware of all he owes you. Let him, at least, behold 
the man to whom we are all so greatly indebted." 

" Stay, our universal friend and preserver ! " cried Dagobert, 
striving, with all his energy, to detain Rodin. 

" My dear young lady ! '' said Rodin, addressing Adrienne, '^ you 
called me but now your Providencej — lemember, then, that Providence, 
thinks ever more of the good that remains to be done than of that 
already accomplished ! " Then added he, in a tone of mingled benevo- 
lence and cunning, '< Would it not be better for me to occupy myself 
immediately in endeavours to discover Prince Djalma ? My task is 
still unfinished, and the moments are precious. I am thankful to say," 
continued he, gently freeing himself from the vigorous grasp of Dago- 
bert, ^< that the events of this day have been as propitious as I could 
have desired. The Abb6 d'Aigrigny is unmasked, — ^you, my dear 
young lady, are restored to liberty, — my brave soldier here has 
recovered his valued cross, — ^La Mayeux is assured of a friend and 
protectress, — and M. le Mar§chal is permitted to embrace his children. 
I have very small share in procuring all this, and my reward is a rich 
one. My heart glows, my conscience approves, and — ^adieu, my 
friends, adieu, for the present ! " 
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So saylngy Rodin, respectfully and affectionately saluting by a 
wave of his hand Adrienne, Dagobert, and La Mayeux, disappeared, 
first by a look directing their attention to Marshal Simon, who, seated 
between his two daughters and alternately caressing and weeping over 
them, appeared wholly unconscious of what was passing around him. 

An hour after this scene Mademoiselle de CardoviUe, La Mayeux, 
with Mar^chal Simon, his daughters, and Dagobert, had quitted the 
house of Dr. Baleinier. 



On terminating this episode, let us add two words of moral as to 
the position of Lunatic Asylums and Convents. 

We have said, and we repeat, that the law which now regulates the 
superintendance of lunatic asylums appears to us insufficient. Facts 
recently brought before the tribunals, and other facts of a most 
important character, which have been confided to us, seem plainly to 
prove this insufficiency. 

No doubt but magistrates have full power to visit lunatic asylums, 
and this visit is even appointed; but we know from a sure source that 
the numerous and incessant occupations of the magistrates, whose 
power to discharge their duties is frequently very inadequate to the 
amount of those duties, render these inspections so rare that they are 
scarcely worthy of that appellation. 

It appears to us, that it would be most useful to create and direct 
inspections at least every fortnight, and particularly devoted to tlie 
surveillance of lunatic asylums, consisting of a doctor and a magistrate, 
in order that their investigations should be submitted to a cross- 
examination. 

No doubt justice is never wrong when sufficiently instructed; but 
there are so many formalities, so many difficulties, and especially when 
the unfortunate complainant has need to seek its aid, being as he is in 
a state of suspicion, isolation, and compulsory confinement, and has not 
out of doors one friend to take up his defence and appeal in his name 
to the constituted authorities I 

Is it not, then, the duty of the civil power to anticipate these appeals 
by periodical visitations fitly appointed ? 

And what we say of lunatic asylums ought to apply, perhaps, even 
more strongly, to convents for females, to seminaries, and religious 
houses filled with large numbers. 

Facts also very recent, very plain, and with which all France has 
rung, have unfoitunately proved that violence, sequestrations, barbar- 
ous treatment, compulsion of female minors, illegal imprisonment 
accompanied by torture, were acts which, if not frequent, were at 
least possible in these religious houses. 

It has required singular chances and horrid brutalities to make these 
detestable actions reach the knowledge of the public. How many 
other victims have been, and, perhaps, are still buried in these vast, 
silent mansions, where no profane look ever dares to penetrate, and 
which, from the immunities conceded to the clergy, escape the sur- 
veillance of the civil power ? 

43 N 
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Is it not deplorable that these houses ftre not Sutj^ted dso to 
periodical visitations, consisUtig) if it be desired, of a chaplain, a magis- 
trate, or some other person appointed by the municipal authority ? 

If nothing unlawful is perpetrated, and only what is humane &nd 
charitable allowed in these establishments, which hare all the charac- 
ter, and, consequently, all the responsibility of public establishments, 
why is there this revolt, this fierce indignation of the priest-party, 
when what they call their Jranehi$es are discussed ? 

There is something beyond the laws deliberated and promulgated 
at Home : it is the law of France, the law common to all^ which gives 
protection to all, and which in its turn imposes on all— -respect and 
obedience. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



THE INDIAN IN PARIS. 



It was three days since Mademoiselle de Cardoville had quitted 
Dr. Baleinier*s. 

The following scene took place in a small house in the Rue Blanche^ 
where Djalma had been conducted in the name of an unknown 
protector. 

The reader will picture a pretty circular apartment, hung with 
Indian stuff of pearl-grey ground with purple devices, relieved hy 
threads of gold ; the ceiling towards the centre was hidden beneath 
similar draperies, fastened and drawn together by a thick silken cord; 
at each end of this cord, which dropped unequally, was suspended^ 
in the form of an acorn, a small Indian lamp of gold filigree exquisitely" 
fashioned. 

By one of those ingenious combinations so Common in barbarous 
countries, these lamps served also for perfume^burners t small plates of 
crystal, blue in colour, and chased down each side with arabesque 
ornaments, and lighted by a lamp within, shone with an azure so 
limpid that these golden lamps appeared like constellations of trans-* 
parent sapphires : light clouds of whitish vapour rose from time to time 
about the two lamps, and filled the vacant space with balmy odour. 

Daylight only entered this saloon (it was about two o'clock in the 
afternoon) by passing through a small conservatory, which was visible 
through a window of plate-glass, which formed the door also, and which 
was constructed to disappear in the thickness of the wall by sliding it 
along a groove made in the floor. A Chinese blind could be lowered 
at pleasure, and conceal or replace this glass. 

Some dwarf palm-trees, musas, and other Indian vegetables, with 
thick leaves and of a green colour almost metallic, were arranged in 
clumps in this conservatory, and served as perspective and relief to 
two large chequered masses of exotic flowers, separated by a small 
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path paved with Japanese blue and yellow tiles, which tenninated at 
the foot of the plate-glass door. 

The light, already much obstructed by the network of leaves 
through which it struggled, had a hue of singular softness combined 
with the blue light of the perfumed lamps and the silvery brightness 
of the biasing hearth of a tall fireplace of oriental porphyry. 

In this somewhat obscure apartment, strongly impregnated with 
sweet odours mingled with aromatic perfume of Persian tobacco, a 
man with brown and hanging locks, wearing a long gown of dark 
green fastened round his loins with a chequered girdle, was kneeling 
on a splendid Turkey carpet, carefully refreshing the fire in the golden 
furnace of a houka, the flexible and long pipe of which, afler having 
rolled its coils on the carpet like a scarlet serpent with silver scales, 
terminated between the round and slender fingers of Djalma, who was 
indolently extended on a divan. 

The young prince had his head uncovered, his jet-black hair with 
its bluish shades parted down his forehead, fell undulating and soft 
around his face and neck of antique beauty, and of a warm, transparent 
hue, like amber or topaz. Leaning on a cushion he reposed his chin 
on the palm of his right hand, whilst the wide sleeve of his tunic, 
falling back nearly to the bend of the elbow, shewed on his arm, as 
round as a woman's, the mysterious emblems formerly tattooed in India 
by the needle of the Strangler. 

The son of Kadja-Sing held in his left hand the amber mouth- 
piece of his pipe. His tunic of magnificent white cashmere, of which 
the border was embroidered with a thousand colours, reached to his 
knees, and was confined round his slim and well-formed waist by the 
large folds of an orange shawl. The well-turned and symmetrical calf 
of one of the legs of this Asiatic Antinous, half-revealed by a fold of 
bis tunic, was clad in a sort of gaiter, fitting closely, made of crimson 
velvet embroidered in silver, and hollowed out over the instep, where 
it met a small slipper of white morocco with a red heel. 

Djalma*s countenance, at once soft and masculine, expressed that 
melancholy and contemplative calm habitual to Indians and Arabs — 
those happy and privileged individuals, who by a rare mixture unite 
the meditative indolence of the dreamer with the powerful energy of 
the man of action, and sometimes delicate, nervous, and as easily 
excited as women, are at other times as resolute, fierce, and san- 
guinary as bandits. 

And this half-feminine comparison applied to the nature of Arabs 
and Indians, when they are not roused by the excitement of battle or 
the scent of carnage, may be almost applied to them physically ; for 
if, like high-bred women, they have small heads, hands, and feet, 
delicate joints, and figures as slender as they are supple, this delicate 
envelope always covers muscles of steel, and a spring and vigour purely 
virile. 

Djalnta's long eyes, like black diamonds set in bluish mother-of- 
pearl, wandered mechanically from the exotic flowers to the ceiling, 
and then from time to time he applied the amber of his houka to his 
lips; then, after a short inspitation, half opening his red lips strongly 
defined on the dazzling enamel of his teeth, he breathed forth a small 
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spiral wreath of smoke, freshly aromatised by the rose-water through 
which it had been drawn. 

''Shall I put more tobacco in the houka?" asked the man who 
was kneeling on the ground, turning his face towards Djalma, and dis- 
playing the sharp and sinister features of Faringhea the Strangler. 

The young prince remained route ; either from his Oriental contempt 
for certain races he disdained to reply to the M6tis, or absorbed in his 
reveries he did not hear him. 

The Strangler was silent and crouched on the carpet ; there with 
his legs crossed, his elbows on his knees, his chin on his two hands, 
and his eyes steadfastly fixed on Djalma, he awaited the reply or the 
orders of him whose sire was called the Father of the Generous, 

How could Faringhea, the sanguinary disciple of Bohwanie, the 
deity of murder, have accepted or sought for an office so menial? 
How could this man, whose mind was of no common order, whose 
persuasive eloquence and determined energy had obtained so many 
valuable proselytes for the service of the good work^ have brought 
himself to fulfil the inferior situation he now held ? Or what ground 
was there for expecting that, profiting by the blind confidence of 
the young prince, the individual in question would respect the life of 
the son of Kadja-Sing ? And, last of all, how would he be enablkl 
to incur the risk of continually encountering Rodin, to whom he was 
so well known under circumstances by no means advantageous ? The 
conclusion of our history will account for all these seeming contra- 
dictions and impossibilities. All that we shall now say on the subject 
is, that, after a long conversation with Rodin on the preceding evening, 
the Strangler had departed with serious air and downcast eyes from the 
presence of his companion^ 

After a long silence, during which Djalma appeared solely occupied 
in observing the thin vapour of smoke as it mounted from his houka 
and spread itself in the air, without troubling himself to regard 
Faringhea, he addressed him in that style, at once concise and hyper- 
bolical, so peculiar to the nations of the East, saying, — 

"The hour is past — he of the kind heart comes not! He will 
come yet. His word is his word." 

" You have spoken well, my lord," answered Faringhea, in an 
approving tone ; " when the good man came three days ago to visit you 
in this house, whither some wretches for their own evil purposes had 
caused you to be conveyed in a deep slumber produced by vile drugs 
(to which state I, your faithful and devoted follower, had likewise 
been reduced), he said to you, ' The unknown friend who sent to 
fetch you from the Chateau de Cardoville sends me to you, prince. 
Rely on me — fellow me without fear ; a dwelling worthy of your rank 
and merits is provided for you.' Then he said, * Promise me not to 
quit this house until you see me again ; your safety requires it. In 
three days* time I will return ; you will then be at liberty to act as 
you please.' You agreed to do as he wished you, my lord ; and, 
•during the three last days, you have not once left this house." 

" Still I wait the coming of the old man with much impatience," 
replied Djalma, '' for this solitude wearies and oppresses me ; there must 
be so many fine and beautiful things to see in Paris." 
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Djalma ceased speakiDg, and a second time relapsed into a deep 
reverie. 

After several minutes passed thus, the son of Kadja-Sing suddenly 
exclaimed, in a tone at once haughty, impatient, and listless, — 

^* Let me hear more words from you I " 

*^ Of what shall I discourse to my lord ? " 

" Of what you will,'* answered Djalma, with contemptuous in* 
difference, and fixing his half-closed eyes on the ceiling.^ *' I am pur- 
sued incessantly by one thought — one idea. I wish to be relieved of 
it. Speak, then, that my mind may receive fresh images.'* 

Faringhea cast a scrutinising glance on the features of the young 
Indian, which were suffused with a faint red. 

" My lord," said the M^tis, " I guess your thought Your torment 
is revealed to my mental vision." 

Djalma shook his head without looking at the Stranglcr, who 
resumed, — 

." My lord thinks of the lovely women of Paris." 

** Silence, slave I " exclaimed Djalma, turning abruptly on his sofa, 
as though some painful wound had been touched to the quick. 

Faringhea said no more. 

At the end of a few moments Djalma, throwing from him the pipe 
of his houka, and concealing his eyes with his hands, exclaimed, — 

" Your words are preferable to your silence. Accursed be my 
thoughts, and equally accursed the inclination which calls up such 
fancies I" 

" And why should my lord seek to fly his thoughts ? You are 
now nineteen years of age. Your youth has been passed either in war 
or in prison; and, until the present hour, you have remained as 
unconscious of the power of love as our fellow-traveller, the young 
Christian priest Gabriel." 

Although Faringhea had in no way departed from his usual 
respectful and deferential tone, yet the prince felt a slight irony per- 
vade the words of the M^tis, more particularly when he alluded to his 
ignorance of the tender passion. 

Djalma replied, in a tone at once haughty and severe, — 

** I would not pass for a mere barbarian among the civilised people 
with whom I now am; and, therefore, I rejoice that my heart is as 
virgin snow on which no impression has yet been made." 

" My lord speaks riddles to his servant." 

" I would win and woo a woman pure and innocent as was my 
mother when my father received her to his arms, and here to obtain 
one like her we must be chaste and pure ourselves." 

At this idea Faringhea could not conceal a sardonic smile. 

** And wherefore dost thou laugh, slave ? " demanded the young 
prince, imperiously. 

'*! laughed, my prince, because among civilised nations nothing 
would excite more ridicule than the idea of a person marrying with 
such primitive notions of virgin innocence." 

" Thou liest, slave I He would be ridiculed only should he espouse 
a wife less pure than himself." 

<' The only difference in such a case would be that, instead of mere 
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ridicule, he would be torraenUKl to miuliiea» by the pitil#i0 r»Ulery of 
all around him." 

<< *Tis false I 'tis false I or, if true, where learnedst thou this ? " 

<<I have seen the women of this country, both in the Isle of 
France and at Pondicherry, my lord. Besides which I learned much 
during our voyage from a young French officer with whom I conversed 
almost as much as yourself did with the Christian priest Gabriel." 

" Then it would seem that, like our sultans in their harems, the 
people of the civilised world exact from their females a purity they do 
not themselves possess ? " 

" In general, those who have the least in their own characters are 
most scrupulous in requiring it from their wives.** 

<< To demand that which is not equally given is the conduct of a 
master to a slave. And how can such sentiments influence a free and 
generous nation ? " 

"My lord forgets that the law- maker is often the law-breaker, and 
that might is right; just the same as with us, my lord, where the 
stronger party takes what he desires and leaves the weaker to be 
satisfied with what they can obtain." 

" And what do the females in this case ? " 

"My lord, they consider they have well performed their duty 
when they seek to prevent their husbands from rendering themselves 
ridiculous by any absurd protestations of immaculate innocence and 
virtue before their marriage." 

" And for the wife who deceives — who betrays her husband's 
honour," said Djalma, springing suddenly up, and fixing on Faringhea 
a fierce glance, while his eyes glittered with fury, *^ how treat they 
such ? Do they slay them ? " 

" Even so, my lord ; as with us, a woman caught in crime washes 
it out in blood." 

" Since, then, these civilised people are equally despotic with our- 
selves, why do they not shut up their wives as we do ours to compel 
their fideUty ? " 

" Because, my lord, they are as civilised as barbarous and as bar- 
barous as civilised." 

" There is much justice in your words, if they be true," replied 
Djalma, witli a pensive air. Then he added with considerable excite- 
ment, and adopting in a certain degree the figurative and mystical 
language of his country, — 

" In truth, slave, what thou sayest afflicts me greatly ; for as two 
drops of heavenly dew mixing together in the calyx of a flower, so are 
two hearts mingling in a holy, chaste, and virgin love ; like unto two rays 
of fire, uniting into one bright and imperishable flame are those 
glowing joys, those unfading delights, which wait upon two tender 
lovers joined in marriage bond." 

When Djalma spake of the modest joys of the soul with inex- 
pressible charm, whilst he depicted a less ideal happiness, he trembled 
perceptibly, his nostrils ex^ianded, the pale gold hue of his com- 
plexion became flushed, and the young prince fell back in deep 
reflection. 

Faringhea, having remarked this latter emotion, resumed, — 



^^ And if, like the proud and bright king4nrd* of our country, the 
sultan of our woods, you should prefer numerous and varied pleasures 
to sole and solitary loves, — young, handsome, rich as you are, mon- 
seigneur, if you seek for seductive Parisian females, you know, those 
loVely phantoms of your dreams, those charming houris of your nights, — 
if you cast on them looks that resemble a defiance, suppliant as a prayer 
or burning as a desire, do you not think that every half-downcast eye 
will inflame at your glances of fire? Then there will not be the 
monotonous delights of a single love — the heaviest chain in our existence. 
No ! there will be the thousand delights of the harem, but that harem 
peopled with free and proud women whom happy love will render 
your slaves. Pure and self-restrained hitherto, you will not now com- 
mit excess. Then, believe me, ardent and magnificent, it is you, son 
of our land) who will become the love, the pride, the idolatry of these 
women ; and these women, the most attractive in the world, will soon 
have eyes, and looks, and passion, but for you I " 

Djalma had listened to Faringhea with anxious silence. The ex- 
preshion of the j^ung Indian's features had completely altered ; they 
no longer displayed the melancholy and dreamy youth, invoking the 
holy memory of his mother, and finding only in the dew of heaven, in 
the calyx of flowers, images sufliciently pure to paint the chastity, 
the love he dreamed of: it was not even the young man blushing with 
modest ardour at the thoughts of the delights of a legitimate union. 
No, no, the incitements of Faringhea had suddenly lighted up a sub- 
terranean fire. The burning countenance of Djalma, his eyes by 
turns sparkling and closed, the deep and echoing aspiration of his 
ohest, betokened the fire in his blood and the excitement of his 
passions, the more energetic as they had been until then utterly 
repressed. 

In a moment darting from the divan, active, vigorous, and light as 
a young tiger, Djalma seized Faringhea by the throat, exclaiming, — 

*^ Your words bum like poison I " 

^* Monseigneur," said Faringhea, without ofiering the slightest 
resistance, *^ your slave is your slave." 

This submission disarmed the prince. 

*< My life belongs to you," said the Metis. 

*< *Tis mine belongs to thee, slave I " exclaimed Djalma, repulsing 
him. *' This moment I was hanging at thy lips, swallowing thy 
daring and dangerous lies." 

'* Lies, monseigneur I Only do 3'ou appear among these women, 
and their looks will confirm my words." 

" These women love me I — me, who have only lived hitherto in war 
and in the forests ? " 

'^ When they remember that, so young, you have already had your 
bloody chases of men and tigers, they will adore you, monseigneur." 

*.* Thou liest I " 

'^ I tell you, monseigneur, when they see your hand, which, as deli- 
cate as their own, has yet been so often dipped in the blood of your 
enemies, they will kiss it ; and kiss it again when they think that in 
onr forests with your loaded carbine and poniard between your 

* A variety of the bifd ef Paradise, very peculiar in its habits and instincts. 
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teeth, you have smiled at the roars of the lion and the panther, for 
whom you lay in n^TiiU" 

" But I am a savage — a barbarian *' 

'* And, therefore, they will be at your feet ; they will seem at once 
frightened and charmed when they reflect on all the violence, all the 
fury, all the passion of jealousy, excitement, and love, to which a man 
of your blood, your youth, and your ardour, will give way. To-day, 
soft and tender ; to-morrow, gloomy and fierce ; next day, ardent and 
impassioned ; — such will you be, such should you be, to attract them. 
Yes, yes ; let a cry of rage escape between two kisses, let a dagger 
gleam between two caresses, let them but be frightened, exhausted, 
palpitating between love and fear, and you will be to them, not a 
man but a god I " 

'* Dost think so ? '' said Djalma, carried away, in spite of himself, 
by the wild eloquence of the Strangler. 

'< You know — ^you feel that I speak the truth,'' exclaimed Faringhea, 
extending his arms towards Djalma. 

<^ Yes, indeed," replied Djalma, with eye of flame and expanded 
nostrils, as he paced up and down the apartment, as it were, by wild 
leaps and bounds, *' I do not know if I am in my senses, or if I am 
drunk, but it seems as though you had spoken truly : yes, I feel it, 1 
shall be loved with madness — with fury, because I shall love with 
madness and fury. They will tremble with pleasure and fear, because 
I myself, whilst I think of it, tremble with happiness and dread. 
Slave, thou say est truly ; and this love will be something overwhelming 
and terrific" 

As Djalma spoke he was resplendent in his display of excited 
sense. It was a rare sight — a man having reached, pure and self- 
restrained, an age when the instincts of love, which the Almighty has 
so admirably engrafted on His creatures, begin to develope themselves 
in their all-powerful energy, — instincts which repressed, falsified, or 
perverted, may destroy the reason, or turn it to unbridled dissipation 
or horrid crimes, but which directed towards a great and noble passion 
may and ought, by their very violence, to raise a man through devotion 
and tenderness to the very extreme limits of the ideal. 

** Ah, this woman I this woman I before whom I shall tremble, 
and who will tremble before me I — where is she ?" exclaimed Djalma, 
in increased excitement. " Shall I ever, ever find her ? " 

*< One is a difficulty, monseigneur," said Faringhea, with sardonic 
coolness : *< he who seeks for one woman rarely finds her in this land ; 
but he who seeks women will be embarrassed to make his choice." 



At the moment when the Metis made this important reply to 
Djalma there was seen to stop at the small garden-gate of this house, 
a door which opened upon a deserted corner, a chariot of extreme 
elegance, with blue body on a white carriage, picked out with blue 
also. This chariot was drawn by two splendid blood bay-horses with 
black manes : the mountings of the harness were silver, as were the 
buttons of the servants, who wore a blue livery with white collars. 
On the hammercloth, of blue also, and trimmed with white fringe, 
as well as on the panels of the doors, were the coat-o£-arnis in a 
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lozenge, without crest or coronet, as is usual on the carriages of single 
ladies. 

There were two females in this chariot, Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville and Florine. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE SLEEPING APARTMENT. 



In order to explain the arrival of Mademoiselle de Cardoville at 
the garden-door of the house occupied by Djalma, it is necessary to 
cast a retrospective glance over certain previous events. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville, on quitting Dr. Baleinier's house, had 
established herself in her abode in the Rue d*Anjou. For several of 
the last months of her residence with her aunt Adrienne had been 
secretly fitting up and furnishing this house, the splendour and elegance 
of which had been materially increased by all the marvels of taste and 
art from the pavilion of the Hotel de Saint-Dizier. 

The loorkl thought it very extraordinary that a young lady of the 
age and rank of MsMdemoiselle de Cardoville should have determined 
on living alone, free, and keeping house like a bachelor long since of 
&g^ A young widow, or an emancipated minor. 

The world appeared to be ignorant that Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville possessed what men who have reached, their majority, or a majo- 
rity twice told, do not always possess — a firm and decided character, 
a lofty imagination, a generous heart, and very right and just common 
ocnse. 

Judging that she should require for the direction of her servants 
and the superintendence of her household persons of fidelity, Adrienne 
had written to the land-steward of the Cardoville estate and his wife, 
old servants of the family, to come instantly to Paris; intending 
M. Dupont to fulfil all the functions of a steward, and his wife, those 
of housekeeper. An old friend of Mademoiselle de Cardoville*s father, 
the Comte de Montbron, a remarkably high-spirited old gentleman 
and formerly a leader in the fashionable world, and always a great 
connoisseur in matters of taste, had advised Adrienne to play the 
princess and have a squire ; introducing to her, as fitted for that ofiice, 
a man very well educated and past the prime of life, who, being pas- 
sionately fond of horses, after having ruined himself in England, at 
Newmarket, Epsom, and Tattersall's, had been completely reduced, as 
frequently happens to gentlemen in that country, to drive a four-horse 
coach, finding in that occupation a means of getting an honest living, 
and also of gratifying his passion for horses. Such was M. de Bon- 
neville, the pratdffd of the Comte de Montbron. His age and know- 
ledge of the world were such as to give him authority to attend 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville on horseback; he could, better than any 
one, superintend her stables and the keeping up of her carriages. 
Consequently he accepted the employment with gratitude; and. thanks 
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to his enlightened zeal, the turn-out of Mademoiielle de CardovilU 
rivalled the most elegant in Paris; 

Hebe, Georgette, and Florine, were all again in attendance on 
their young lady. 

The last had been in the service of the Princess de Saint-Dizier, 
in order to keep up her character of spy to the profit of the superior 
of the convent of Sainte-Marie ; but when the Rennepont aifair took 
the new turn given to it by Rodin, it was resolved that Florine, if it 
could be so contrived, should return to her old service with Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville. This post of confidence placing this miserable 
girl in a position to render important and dark services to those who 
held her fate in their hands, and constrained her to this sort of 
infamous treachery. 

Unfortunately, every thing had tended to favour this machination. 

We know that Florine, in an interview with La Mayeux a few 
days after Mademoiselle de Cardoville had been confined at Dr. 
Baleinier's, yielding to a feeling of remorse, had given the little work- 
woman very useful advice in the interests of Adrienne, by desiring 
that Agricola should not hand over to Madame de Saint-Dizier the 
papers he had found in the secret panel in the pavilion, and to trust them 
to no one but Mademoiselle de Cardoville herself, who, told of this sub- 
sequently by La Mayeux, felt her confidence in, and interest for 
Florine, redoubled by this fact, and took her back into her service with 
almost gratitude, employing her in an afiair that was almost oonii- 
dential, namely, the superintendence of the arrangements of the house 
engaged for Djalma s dwelling. 

As to La Mayeux, yielding to the solicitations of Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, and finding that she could no longer be useful to Dago- 
bert's wife, of whom we shall speak by and by, she had consented to 
remain in the hotel of the Rue d'Anjou with Adrienne, who, with 
that sound sagacity which marked her character, had intrusted to the 
little sempstress, who also served her as a secretary, the department 
of assistance and almsgiving. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville had at first thought of keeping La 
Mayeux with her simply as her friend^ desirous of thus honouring and 
exalting her honesty in labour, resignation in sorrow, and intelli- 
gence in poverty ; but, knowing the natural dignity of the young 
girl, she feared, and with reason, that, in spite of the extreme delicacy 
with which her sisterly hospitality might be oficred to La Mayeux, 
she would only perceive in it charity in disguise. Adrienne therefore 
j)referred, whilst she treated her quite as a friend, to give her a con- 
fidential occupation. In this way the nice sensibility of the sempstress 
was not afi'ected, since- she earned her livelUiOod by fulfilling duties 
which were most gratifying to her charitable and sympathising nature. 
< In truth, no one was better qualified than La Mayeux to accept 
the holy mission confided to her by Adrienne ; her severe experience 
of misfortune, the excelleneo of her pure soul, the elevation of her 
mind, her vast activity, her penetration into the painful secrets of 
the unfortunate and sufiering, and her intimate knowledge of the 
poor and laborious classes, all bespoke with what tact and good 
sense the excellent creature would second the generous intentions 
of Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 
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Wq wiU now allude to several circumsUDces whiob had on this 
day preceded Mademoiselle de Cardoville's arrival at the garden-door 
of the house in the Rue Blanche. 

Although it was ten o'clock in the morning, the shutters of 
Adrienne's sleeping-room, hermetically closed, did not allow a ray of 
daylight to penetrate into the apartment, which was only lighted by a 
spherical lamp of oriental alabaster, suspended from the ceiling by 
three long silver chains. 

The chamber, which had a dome, was arranged like a tent in 
eight divisions. From the top to the ground it was hung with white 
silk, covered with long white muslin draperies, puffed out and kept 
along the sides of the wall by bands, fastened at certain intervals by 
large ivory patera. 

Two doors, also of ivory, elaborately inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
led, the one to the bath and the other to the toilet-room — a sort of 
snudl temple raised to the worship of Beauty, and furnished as it had 
been in the pavilion of the Hotel Saint-Dizier. 

Two other divisions of the room were occupied by windows, com- 
pletely concealed by draperies. In front of the bed there was (en- 
closing dog-irons of carved and massive silver) a Pendelic marble 
chimneypieoe, a real snow of crystal, on which were carved two 
exquisite caryatides, and a frieze of birds and flowers. Above this 
frieze, and cut transparently in the marble, with marvellous delicacy, 
was a sort of basket, of oval shape and elegant design, which supplied 
the place of the mantelpiece, and was ornamented with a mass of red 
camelias, whose leaves of a brilliant green, and flowers of light car- 
mine hue, were Hie only colours which would have justly harmonised 
with the virgin whiteness of this charming retreat. 

Then, half-environed by the waves of white muslin, which fell from 
the dome like light clouds, was seen the very low bed, with its feet of 
ivory richly sculptured, and resting on the ermine carpet which 
decked the floor. Except a j)linth, also of ivory, beautifully carved, 
and decorated with mother-of-pearl, the bed was entirely lined with 
white satin, wadded and worked like a vast scent-bag. 

The cambric curtains trimmed with Valenciennes lace, being a 
little disturbed, revealed tlie end of a mattrass covered with white 
silk, and the corner of a light watered-silk quilt ; and in the apartment 
an equal and cold regulated temperature was kept up, like that of a 
fine spring day. 

By a singular scruple, arising out of the same sentiment as that 
which had made Adrienne inscribe on a gem of goldsmith's work 
the nauie of the author instead of that of the seller, she had chosen 
that all these objects, which were so sumptuous and refined, should 
be made by artisans chosen from amongst the most intelligent, most 
industrious, and most honest of their class, to whom she had supplied 
the raw material ; so that they could add to the price of their handi- 
work the amount of profit which the dealers in speculating on their 
labours would have added: and this increase of gain, which was very 
considerable, had afforded much happiness and ease to a hundred 
necessitous families, who, thus blessing Adrienne's munificence, gave 
her, as she saidi the right to enjoy her luxury as an action that was 
right amd gooef* 
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«-^he will be, jou saj, as new as extraordinary; and, doubtless, 
will quickly be marked down as worthy the pursuit of our civilised 
coquettes, who will seek to attract his notice and engage his atten- 
tion with a perseverance and spirit which make me fear for our 
young friend's chance of escape from their wiles. Now, seriously, 
my dear count, I feel not the slightest inclination to enter the lists 
with the many lovely females who will unhesitatingly throw themselves 
within reach of the claws of your young barbarian, in whom I take 
a deep interest ; in the first place, because he is my relative ; in the 
second, because he is young, brave, and handsome ; and, thirdly and 
principally, because he is not disfigured by wearing our horrible 
European costume ; — these claims on my regard are not, however, 
sufficiently powerful to induce me to change my mind foe the present ; 
added to which, the good old philosopher, my recentl^i^ acquired friend, 
has given me some very excellent advice concerning this young Indian, 
which has even been approved and confirmed by you, my dear count, 
who, certainly, are not the least bit of a philosopher, which is, for 
some time only to receive visitors, and not to accept of any invita- 
tions ; by which means I shall effectually avoid the awkwardness of 
meeting my royal relative, and, at the same time, enable me carefully 
to select even my most indifferent guests : for, as my establishment is 
well appointed, and my position in society quite original, the curious 
of both sexes will be but too happy to be admitted to a dwelling 
where they flatter theniselves so many scandalous little facts may be 
gleaned, touching its eccentric mistress and her equally singular 
tastes and habits ; from all of which I promise myself infinite amuse- 
ment." 

And when M. dc Montbron inquired whether the poor, young, 
royal tiger were doomed to be banished for a long period from her, 
Adrlenne replied, — 

" As nearly all the persons to whom you will have introduced him 
are among my visiting acquaintances, I shall thus be enabled, in a 
manner most amusing to myself, to hear the various opinions enter- 
tained respecting my royal cousin. If certain individuals of your sex 
speak highly of him, while some among my own find infinite fault 
with him, I shall have great hopes of his being all I desire to find 
him. In a word, the opinion I shall arrive at by separating the true 
from the false (and you may trust to my sagacity to .be enabled to do 
so), will prolong or abridge what you are pleased to call the exile of 
my roj a\ protegi" 

Such were the positive intentions of Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
up to the very morning in which, in company with Florine, she 
repaired to the house inhabited by him. In fact, she had firmly 
resolved not to make herself known to him before the expiration of 
the next two or three months. 

* * * * » » 

^p ^f ^p ^P ^^ "^ 

After having, on the morning we have been describing, long pon- 
dered over the probabilities and chances of finding what her heart 
desired, Adrienne fell into a deep and fresh train of thought. 

Redolent with all the charms of youthful beauty, the fascinating 
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being we ai« portraying heaved a gentle sigh, ai though struck by 
some new and mournful idea, threw her white arms languidly over her 
heady and, turning her cheeic on her pillow, lay fbr several minutes as 
though entranced, absorbed, in the vastness of her thoughts. Thus 
extended, motionless, beneath the delicate coverings which enfolded her 
graceful form, she might have been taken for some admirable work of 
sculpture, half revealed beneath a bed of snow*. 

All at once Adrienne started up, passed her hand lightly over her 
forehead, and rang for the attendance of her women. As the silver 
sounds issued from the bell the two doors of ivory gently opened, and 
Georgette appeared at the threshold of the dressing-room, while 
Lutine, the beautiful little black and tan spaniel, with its golden 
collar, sprung forward, and, with loud and glad barkings, welcomed the 
waking of its mistress. On the threshold of the bath-chamber stood 
Hebe. 

At the end of this apartment, lighted only from the top, and 
covered over with a carpet of green morocco chequered with golden 
wreaths, stood a large crystal bath formed like a lengthened shell. The 
only joinings in this masterpiece of elegance were concealed beneath 
the graceful twinings of the wreaths of silver flowers springing upwards 
from the pedestal of the bath, also formed of the most exquisitely carved 
silver, and representing children sporting with dolphins amid branches 
of natural coral and azure shells. 

Nothing could have produced a more smiling, light, and tasteful 
appearance than this mixture of bright scarlet with the sea-shells, 
contrasting so chastely with the dead - silver ground. The sweet 
balsamic odours which arose from the clear, warm, and perfumed 
element, already prepared in the crystal cone, diffused themselves 
throughout the room, and entered the sleeping apartment like a thin, 
vapoury dew. 

As Adrienne observed Hebe in her pretty and becoming costume, 
standing with a long white wrapper thrown across her round and 
dimpled arm, she said, — 

** Where is Florine, my good girl ? " 

"She has been downstairs these two hours, madam. She was 
sent for upon some very important and pressing business." 
" Do you know who sent for her ? ** 

" The young person you employ as your secretary, madam. She 
went out very early this morning, and, immediately upon her return, 
asked to see Florine, who immediately went to her, and has not since 
returned." 

" No doubt this absence is relative to some important affair my 
amiable almoner has in band," said Adrienne, smiling with pleasure at 
the thoughts of all the good she should be enabled to effect through 
the medium of La Mayeux. She then beckoned Hebe to approach the 
bed. 

^P ^* "/i* ^p ^^ ^^ 

^ ^ vk ^ nk ^ 

****** 

About two hours afterwards, Adrienne, dressed with her usual taste 
and elegance, dismissed her women, and requested to see La Mayeux, 
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whom she always treated with marked deference, and always received 
alone. 

The young sempstress entered, pale, agitated, and trembling, 
saying, in a voice unsteady from powerful emotion, — 

''Ah, mademoiselle, my presentiments were but too well founded! 
You are betrayed I " 

" Of what presentiijients are you speaking, my dear girl, and who 
is betraying me ? " 

" M. Rodin I " replied La M ayeux. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

DOUBTS. 



When Mademoiselle dc Cardoville heard the accusation made by 
La Mayeux against Rodin, she looked at the young girl with renewed 
astonishment. 

Before we continue this scene, let us say that La Mayeux had 
thrown off her old miserable garments and was dressed in black, with 
as much simplicity as good taste. This colour of sorrow seemed to 
announce her renunciation of all human vanities, the eternal mourning 
of her heart, and the austere duties which her devotion to the misfor* 
tunes of others imposed upon her. With this black gown. La Mayeux 
wore a large falling collar, as white and neat as her little gauze cap 
with grey ribands, which, exposing her two bands of beautiful brown 
hair, surrounded her pale face, with its soft blue eyes. Her long and 
meagre hands, protected from the cold b}' gloves, were not as they had 
been, mottled and violet-coloured, but of a whiteness almost trans- 
parent. 

The agitated features of La Mayeux expressed extreme disquietude, 
and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, excessively surprised, exclaimed, — 

" What do you say ? " 

" Mademoiselle, M. Rodin is betraying you I" 

" He I — Impossible " 

" Ah, mademoiselle, my presentiments did not deceive me." 

" Your presentiments ? " 

" The first time I was in M. Rodin*s presence I was, in spite of 
myself, overcome with dread : my heart was pained to the core, and I 
was frightened for you, mademoiselle.'* 

" For me ! " said Adrienne ; " and why not for yourself, my dear 
friend?" 

" I do not know, mademoiselle ; but such was my first sensation. 
And this alarm was so invincible, that in spite of the benevolence 
which M. Rodin evinced for my sister, he still inspired me with 
fear." 

" That is very strange I No one understands better than I do the 
almost irresistible influence of sympathies and aversions ; but in this 
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instance — but — — *' added Adrienne, after a moment's consideration, 
" no matter : tell me how these suspicions have been converted into 
certainty to*day ? " 

'< Yesterday I went to my sister, Cephyse, with the succour which 
M. Rodin had given me for her in the name of a charitable person. I 
did not find Cephyse in the house of the friend who had sheltered her, 
and I requested the porteress of the house to tell my sister that I would 
go again this morning. I did so — but I must ask your pardon, made- 
moiselle, for some necessary details " 

•* Speak — speak, my friend." 

** The young girl who has received my sister at her lodgings,*' con- 
tinued poor La Mayeux, very much embarrassed, casting down her 
eyes, and blushing deeply, *' does not lead the most correct life in the 
'world. An individual whom she has joined in several parties of plea- 
sure, called M. DumouUn, had told her M. Rodin's real name, who 
occupied a small apartment in the same house, where he gave his name 
as M. Charlemagne." 

^* He told us as much at M. Baleinier s ; and yesterday, again, 
referring to the circumstance, he explained to me the necessity he was 
under, for certain reasons, of having this retired lodging in this remote 
quarter -^reasons which were most satisfactory to me." 

" Well, then, yesterday M. Rodin had a visit there from M. the 
Abb6 d'Aigrigny." 

" The Abb6 d'Aigrigny ! " cried Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

*^ Yes, mademoiselle ; and he remained for two hours shut up with 
M. Rodin." 

" My dear girl, they must have deceived you." 

*^ This is what they told me, mademoiselle. The Abbe d'Aigrigny 
had called on the previous evening to see M. Rodin, and not findhig 
him, left his name with the porteress, written on paper, as well as these 
words, * I shall call again in two Jiours.' The young girl I have named 
to you, mademoiselle, saw this paper ; and as every thing connected 
with M. Rodin seems very mysterious, she had the curiosity to watch 
for M. the Abb6 d*Aigiigny, in the porters lodge, in order to see 
him, and two hours afterwards he returned, and found M. Rodin 
within." 

^< No, no," said Adrienne, starting; '< it must be impossible — it is 
an error." 

<< I do not think so, mademoiselle ; for knowing how important this 
discovery was, I begged the young girl to give me, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the Abb6 d'Aigrigny 's description." 

« Well ? " 

^' The Abb6 d'Aigrigny," said she, '< is about forty years of age, tall 
and erect, dressed very plainly, but with care ; his eyes are grey, very 
large and penetrating ;* his eyebrows thick, his hair chestnut, his face 
Tery closely shaved, and his whole appearance striking." 

'' This is true," said Adrienne, unable to believe what she heard. 
** The description is most accurate." 

^ Desirous of having the most precise details," added La Mayeux, 
*^ I asked the porteress if M. Rodin and the Abbe d'Aigrigny seemed 
angry with each other when she saw them quit the house, but she told 
me * No ;' and that the Abb6 had only said to M. Rodin, as he left 

44 o 
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the door of the house, < To-morrow^ I will write to you -^that's under- 
stood.' " 

*< Is it a dream ? *' said Adrienne, applying her two hands to her 
forehead, with a sort of stupor. ^< I cannot doubt your words, my poor 
friend, and yet it was M. Rodin who sent you himself to that house 
to take assistance to your sister, and thus he would have exposed him- 
self to your detecting his seciet rendezvous with the Abb6 d'Aigrigny I 
For a twutor, that would be very mal-d'droU." 

<< True; and I made the same reflection myself;-— still the meeting 
of these two men appeared to me so menacing for you, mademoiselle, 
that I came here in the greatest possible terror." 

Dispositions of extreme frankness are induced with great difficulty 
to give credit to treachery : the more infamous they are, the more they 
doubt them. Adrienne's mind was of this class, and,«moreover, one of 
the qualities of that mind was rectitude; and thus, although La 
Mayeux's recital had made a great impression on her, she remarked :•— 

<' Still, my dear friend, do not let us alarm ourselves unnecessarily, 
— do not let us believe in evil too suddenly. Let us both try to set 
ourselves right by reasoning ; let us recall the (acts. M. Rodin opened 
Dr. Baleinier's house-door to me, and in my presence made his accusa- 
tory charge against the Abb6 d'Aigrigny ; by his threats he compelled 
the superior of the convent to restore his daughters to Mar6chal 
Simon ; he has, too, discovered Prince Djalma's retreat, and fiuthfullj 
executed my instructions as to my young relative. Yesterday, only, he 
gave me some most useful advice. Is not this true ? " 

" No doubt, mademoiselle." 

<< Now it may be, looking at things in their worst light, that 
M. Rodin has some concealed motive, and hopes to be generously 
rewarded by us, that may be ; but up to this moment, his dbinterest- 
edness has been most complete." 

" That is equally true, mademoiselle," said the poor Mayeux, com- 
pelled, like Adriennc, to give way before the evidence of what had 
been effected. 

" Now let us consider the possibility of this treason. To coalesce 
again with the Abbe d'Aigrigny to betray me ? — but betray me, where? 
— and when ? — and on what point ? What have I' to fear ? Is it not, 
on the contrary, the Abb6 d'Aigrigny and Madame de Saint-Dizier, 
who have to render a fearful account to justice of the ill they have 
done me ? " 

<' But then, mademoiselle, how can we explain the meeting of the 
two men who have so many motives to hate each other and keep sepa- 
rate? — may not this conceal some sinister project? And then, made- 
moiselle, it is not I alone who think so." 

" What do you mean ?" 

<< This morning when I came here, I was so much agitated, that 
Mademoiselle Florine asked me the cause of my trouble, and I know 
how much she is attached to you." 

" It Is impossible to be more devoted than she is to me, and, you 
know, you told me yourself of the service she rendered me during m}' 
confinement at Dr. Baleinier's." 

" Well, mademoiselle, on my return this morning, thinking it neces- 
sary to inform you of all this as speedily as possible, I told Mademoi- 
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selle Florine alL Like met and perhaps worse than myself, she was 
greatly alarmed at the meeting between Rodin and M. d'Aigrigny. 
After a m<uneot's reflection, she said, * I think it is useless to awaken 
mademoiselle ; if she knows this treachery two or three hours hence, it 
will be all the same, and during that time I may, perhaps, be able to 
discover something* I have an idea, which I think a very good one — 
excuse me with mademoiselle, and I will soon return.' Then Mademoi- 
selle Florine sent for a coach, and went out" 

*^ Florine is an excellent girl," said Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
with a smile, for the reflection instantly reassured her ; '< but I think in 
this case her zeal and warm heart have misled her, as they have you, 
my good friend* Do you know that we are two giddy-paled damsels, 
you and I, for not having before thought of a thing which ought at once 
to have tranquillised us ? " 

^' What is that, mademoiselle ? " 

" The Abb6 d*Aigrigny is now, doubtless, in much dread of 
M. Rodin, and perhaps went to this retreat to ask his mercy. Do you 
think with me, that this explanation is not merely satisfactory, but the 
only one that is reasonable ?" 

" Perhaps, mademoiselle," said La Mayeux, after a moment's reflec- 
tion ; ^^ yes, perhaps that is probable." Then, after a moment's silence, 
and as if she had yielded to a conviction superior to all possible rea- 
soning, she exclaimed, <' And yet, no, no ; — believe me, mademoi* 
selle, they are deceiving you ; I feel it ; — all appearances are against 
what I declare — but, believe me, these presentiments are too strong 
not to be true. And then, indeed, do you not divine fully the most 
secret instincts of my heart, whilst I do not, in my turn, divine the 
dangers which threaten you ? " 

" What do you mean ? — what have 1 divined ? " asked Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville, involuntarily, struck and afiected by the 
tone of La Mayeux, so full of conviction and alarm, as she con- 
tinued : — 

" What have you divined ? Alas ! all the concealed suscepti- 
bilities of an unhappy creature to whom Fate has made a life apart ; 
and you must know very well, that if I have been hitherto silent, it 
is not from ignorance of what I owe you ; for who, indeed, informed 
you, mademoiselle, that the only means of making me accept your 
benefits without blushing would be to attach me to you, by giving 
me functions which would render me useful and serviceable to the 
unfortunate, whose lot I shared so long ? Who informed you, when 
you wished me henceforth to take my seat at your table as your friend^ 
I, a poor work-girl, in whom you sought to elevate labour, resignation, 
and probity ? Who informed you, when I replied to you by tears of 
gratitude, and regret, that it was not a false modesty, but the consci- 
ousness of my deformity, which made me refuse you ? Who informed 
you that without that, I should have accepted with pride in the name 
of my sisters of the people ? For you replied to me in these touching 
words, ^ItauJkrsiand your refusal^ my friend: it is no false modesty 
that dktates it^ but a sentiment of dignity which I love and respect.' 
Who still informed you," continued La Mayeux, with increasing 
animation, *^ that I should be so happy to find a sacred, solitary retreat 
in this magnificent mansion, whose splendour dazzles me? Who iq- 
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formed you of that which made you (as you have deigned) to choose 
as you have done, an apartment by far too handsome, which you have 
destined for me? Who informed you that without envying the ele- 
gance of the charming women who are about you, and whom I already 
love, because they love you — I should always, by an involuntary com- 
parison, feel embarrassed and ashamed before them ? Who informed 
you that you should always think to send them away when you send for 
me here, mademoiselle ? Yes, who has, in truth, revealed to you all 
those painful and secret susceptibilities of a position so distressing as 
mine ? Who has revealed these to you ? God, no doubt ; He who in 
His infinite greatness, created worlds, and who knows, in His paternal 
care and wisdom, how to protect and cherish the smallest insect concealed 
in the grass. And will you not allow the gratitude of a heart which you 
have divined so well to exalt itself in its turn into a divining of that 
which may injure you ? No, no, mademoiselle, some have the instinct of 
self-preservation ; others, more fortunate still, have the instinct of the 
preservation of others whom they love and cherish. This instinct God 
has graciously given to me. You are betrayed, I say — you are 
betrayed I" 

And La Mayeux, with animated look, and her cheeks slightly 
tinted with the emotion, spoke these last words so energetically, and 
accompanied them with a gesture so decisive, that Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, already shaken by the energetic language of the young 
girl, now shared her apprehensions. 

Moreover, although she had already fully appreciated the superior 
understanding, the remarkable good sense of this young child of the 
people, Mademoiselle de Cardoville had never heard La Mayeux 
express herself with so much eloquence, — an eloquence the more 
touching, as it had its source in the most noble sentiments. This 
circumstance added still more to the impression which Adrienne expe- 
rienced. At the moment when she was about to reply to La Mayeux 
some one knocked at the door of the salon in which this scene was 
passing, and Florine entered. 

When she saw the disturbed countenance of her chamberwomau 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville said to her quickly, — 

** Well, Florine, what news do you bring ? where do you come 
from, my girl ? " 

" From the Hotel de Saint-Dizier, mademoiselle.'* 

" And why did you go there ? " inquired Mademoiselle de Cardo- 
ville, with siirprise. 

" This morning, mademoiselle (and Florine pointed to La Mayeux), 
told me of her suspicions and uneasiness, which I shared. The Abb6 
d^Aigrigny's visit to M. Rodin appeared to me of most serious import, 
and I thought that if M. Rodin had been, during the last few hours, 
to the Hotel Saint-Dizier, there could be no further doubt as to his 
treachery." 

" Well," said Adrienne, more and more troubled, — " well ?" 

" Mademoiselle had desired me to attend to the removal of the 
furniture from the pavilion, and several things still remained. In order 
to get access to the apartments it was requisite to apply to Madame 
Grivois, and thus I had an excuse for returning to the Hotel." 

" Well, Florine ; well — go on." 
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** I tried to sound Madame Grivois as to M. Rodiu, but it was in 



vain." 



<* She mistrusted you, mademoiselle,*' said La M ayeux ; <^ you 
might have expected that** 

** I asked her,** continued Fiorine, '^ if M. Rodin had been seen at 
the Hotel lately. She replied evasively. Then despairing of learning 
any thing, I quitted Madame Grivois, and that my visit might not 
inspire any suspicion, I went to the pavilion, when, as I turned into 
one of the walks, what should I see a few paces from me, and going 
towards the small garden -gate, but M. Rodin, who believed, no 
doubt, that he could go out more privately that way ? ** 

** Mademoiselle ! do you hear ? ** exclaimed La Mayeux, clasping 
her hands in a supplicating manner. *^ Surely you will be convinced 
bv evidence.** 

<^ He at the Princess de Saint-Dizier*s I ** cried Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, whose look, usually so mild, was now one of severest 
indignation, adding, in a voice that shook slightly, ** Go on, Fiorine.*' 

** At the sight of M. Rodin I stopped,** resumed Fiorine, " and 
retreating quickly, I reached the pavilion without being seen, and 
entered the small passage which looks into the street The windows 
look out close to the garden-door. I opened one, and leaving the 
outer blinds still shut, I saw a hackney-coach, which was awaiting 
M. Rodin, who, a few minutes afterwards, got into it, saying to the 
coachman, * Rue Blanche, No. 39.* '* 

<* The prince's abode ! ** cried Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

** Yes, mademoiselle.** 

*' And M. Rodin was to have seen him to-day," said Adrienne, 
reflecting. 

'' No doubt, if he betrayed you, mademoiselle, but he would also 
betray the prince, who will become his victim much more easily than 
yourself." 

** Infamous ! infamous I infamous I " exclaimed Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, rising, and her features contracted by painful anger; 
*^ unequalled treachery ! This is enough to make me doubt every 
bodv, — even to doubt one's self.** 

'< Oh, mademoiselle, it is frightful I is it not ? " said La Mayeux, 
with a shudder. 

" But, then, why rescue me and mine ? Why denounce the Abb6 
d'Aigrigny ? ** inquired Mademoiselle de Cardoville; "really one's 
senses are disturbed by it. It is an abyss. Oh, what a fearful thing 
is doubt ! ** 

<< As I returned,** said Fiorine, casting a tender and devoted look 
at her mistress, " I bethought me of a means which would allow 
mademoiselle to learn what the facts really are, but we have not a 
moment to lose.*' 

" What do you mean ? " inquired Adrienne, looking at Fiorine in 
great surprise. 

" M. Rodin will be alone with the prince," said Fiorine. 
Unquestionably," said Adrienne. 

The prince b still in the small apartment which opens into the 
conservatory, and there he will receive M. Rodin.** 

" Weill what then ?" said Adrienne. 



«c 
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<< This conaerratory, which I have arranged, aa mademoiaelle de- 
sired, has its only exit by a small door leading to a narrow lane. 
By this the gardener enters every nuHming in oraer that he may not 
cross the rooms. When he has finished his work he doee not return 
that day." 

<*What do you mean? What is your plan?" asked Adrienne, 
looking at FlorinCy more and more surprised. 

" The clumps of trees are so disposed, that I think, when the blind 
which conceals the glass-door separating the salon from the conserva- 
tory, is not lowered, we could, I think, without being seen, approach 
near enough to overhear what is said in the other room. It was 
always by this door that I have entered lately to superintend the 
arrangements. The gardener had a key, and I another. Fortunately 
I have mine yet, and before the lapse of another hour mademoiselle 
may learn what ought to be her real opinion of M. Rodin ; for If he 
deceives the prince, he deceives her also." 

** What do you mean ? " said Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 

'^ Mademoiselle goes this instant with me ; well, we reach the door 
in the lone alley ; I enter alone, for precaution's sake, and if the 
occasion appears favourable, I return " 

<< Espionage ! " said Mademoiselle de Cardoville, with kauieur, and 
interrupting Florine ; ' '^ can you really think of such a thing ? " 

<' Pardon, mademoiselle," said the young girl, lowering her eyes, 
with a confused and distressed air ; ^^ you have your suspicions, and 
this appears to me the sole means by which you can confirm or destroy 
them." 

^< Sink so low as go and listen to a conversation ? Never I " replied 
Adrienne. 

"Mademoiselle," said La Mayeux suddenly, after having been 
pensive for a long time, "allow me to tell you that Mademoiselle 
Florine is right ; the means are painful, but that alone can determine 
you, perhaps for ever, as to M. Rodin ; and then, too, in spite of the 
evidence of facts, — in spite of almost the certainty of my presentiments, 
the most guilty appearances may be deceitful. It was I who first 
accused M. Rodin to you, and I should not forgive myself all my life 
if I have wrongfully charged him. Unquestionably it is as you say, 
mademoiselle, most painful to spy, — to listen,— and to overhear a 
conversation '* 

Then making a violent and painful efibrt over herself, La Mayeux 
added, whilst she endeavoured to restrain the tears of shame which 
veiled her eyes ; — 

" Still as it, perhaps, may save you, mademoiselle ; for if it be a 
treachery, the future is most fearful-^ I will go, if you please, in your 
place — to " 

" Not another word, I entreat," cried Madertioiselle dte Cardoville, 
interrupting La Mayeux. " I couldn't allow you to do — ^you, my poor 
friend, and in my interest so deeply — what appears to me d^rading! 
Never ! " 

Then addressing Florine, — 

" Go and tell M. de Bonneville to hslve the carriage got ready 
this moment." 

"You consent, then, to go?" exclaimed Florine, clasping her 
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hands, unable to repress her joy, and her eyes became moist with 
tears. 

^* Yes-^ consent," replied Adrienne, in a voice of deep emotion ; 
^^ it is a war-^a war to the knife, that they seek to direct against me, 
and I must prepare for the struggle. It would, indeed, be weakness 
and self-deceit not to put myself on my guard. No doubt the step is 
most repugnant, and costs me deeply, but it is the only means of ter- 
minating suspicions, which would be a constant torment to me ; and, 
perhaps, prevent greater mischiefs. Then, for very important reasons, 
this conversation with M. Rodin and Prince Djalma may be doubly 
decisive for me as to the confidence or the inexorable hatred I shall 
have for M. Rodin. So, quick, Florine, — a doak, a bonnet, and my 
carriage, — you shall accompany me. You, my friend, await me here, 
I request of you," she added, addressing La Mayeux. 

HaJf-an-hour after this conversation Adrienne*s carriage stopped, 
as we have described, at the small garden-gate in the Rue Blanche. 

Florine entered the conservatory, and returned soon, saying to her 
mistress, — 

^' The blind is down, mademoiselle, and M. Rodin has just entered 
the prince's apartment." 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville was then present (though unseen) at 
the following scene which passed between Rodin and Djalma. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



TH£ LETTER. 



Some minutes before the arrival of Mademoiselle de Cardoville in 
the conservatory Rodin had been introduced by Faringhea to the 
prince, who, still under the intense excitement in which the words of 
the Metis had plunged him, had not perceived the entrance of the 
Jesuit. 

Rodin, surprised at the emotion visible in Djalma's features, and 
his almost wild manner, made an interrogative sign to Faringhea, 
who replied, without observation from Djalma, and with signs thus :-— 
after having placed his forefinger on his heart and his forehead, he 
pointed with his finger to the burning brasier, which was alight in the 
fire-place. 

This pantomime signified that the head and heart of Djalma were 
in flames. 

Rodin, doubtless, understood, for an imperceptible smile of satis- 
faction played on his corpse-like lips, and he said, in a low voice to 
Faringhea,-— 

'< I wish to be alone with the prince^^pull down the blind, and see 
that no one interrupts us.*' 

The Metis bowed, then touching a spring placed near the plate- 
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glass door, it retreated into the thickness of the wall so that the blind 
could fall ; then, again bowing, the M^tis left the apartment It was 
a short time after his departure that Mademoiselle de CardoviUe and 
Florine reached the conservatory, which was only separated from the 
apartment in which Djalnia was by the transparent thickness of the 
white silk blind, worked with lai^e coloured birds. 

The noise of the door which Faringhea shut as he went out seemed 
to recall the young Indian to himself: his features, still slightly ani- 
mated, had resumed th' *)* iiabitual expression of calm and sweetness. 
He started, passed his hands over his forehead, looked about him, as 
if he was recovering from a deep reverie, th&n advancing towards 
Hodin with an air at once respectful and embarrassed, he said to 
him, employing an appellation habitually used in his country to old 
men, — 

" Pardon, my father." 

And then, according to the custom, so full of deference of young 
persons towards the old, he sought to take Rodin's hand and carry it 
to his lips, but the Jesuit refused this homage by retreating a few 
steps. 

" And, for what do you ask pardon, my dear prince ? " said he to 
Djalma. 

" I was dreaming when you came in, and did not instantly address 
you. Again, pardon, father." 

"And again, I pardon you, my dear prince; but let us talk a 
little, if you will ; resume your place on the sofa and your pipe, if you 
will." 

But Djalma, instead of complying with Rodin's invitation, and 
stretching hfmself on the divan, as was usual with him, seated himself 
in an arm-chair, in spite of the old man wilh the good hearty as he 
called the Jesuit. 

" Really your ceremony makes one quite uncomfortable, my dear 
prince," said Rodin to him. " You are here in your own house in 
the bosom of India, or at least we desire that you should think you 
are there." 

'* Many things here recall my country to me," said Djalma, in a 
low and gentle voice. " Your kindnesses remind me of my father and 
of him who has replaced him," added the Indian, thinking of Marechal 
Simon, of whose arrival he had been for certain reasons kept in 
ignorance up to that time. 

After a moment's silence, he replied in a tone of pleasure, and 
extending his hand to Rodin, — 

" You are here, and I am happy." 

" I comprehend your joy, ray dear prince, for I come to release 
you from your imprisonment, to open your cage. I had begged you 
to submit to this brief voluntary confinement, which was absolutely 
necessary for your interest." 

" I'hen to-morrow I may go out ? " 

" This very day, my dear prince." 

The yo.ung Indian reflected for an instant, and then said, — 

" I have friends, since I am here in this palace which does not 
belong to me ? " 

" Yes, you have friends^— excellent friends," replied Rodin* 
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At these words Djalma's countenance seemed to expand more 
fully, the noblest sentiments were suddenly imprinted on his varying 
and expressive physiognomy: his large black eyes became slightly 
nioistenedy and, after a short silence, he rose, saying to Uodin with a 
tremulous voice, — 

" Come I *' 

" Where, my dear prince?" inquired the other, greatly surprised. 

'< To thank my friends. I have waited three days — it is a long 
time." 

" Permit me, my dear prince — permit nie — I have a great deal to 
say to you on this point — be so good as resume your se^t.*' 

Djalma seated himself quietly in his arm-chair. 

Rodin continued, — 

" It is true — you have friends, or rather you have a friend — 
Jritnds are very rare." 

" But you ? " 

" True, true — you have two friends, my dear prince : me whom 
you know, and another whom you do not know, and who desires to 
remain unknown to you.'' 

« Wherefore ? " 

" Wherc;fore ? " replied Rodin, after a short embarrassment, 
" because the liappiness which he experiences in giving you proofs 
of his friendship — because his tranquillity — are the price of this 
mystery." 

" Why should he who does good conceal himself? " 

" Sometimes to conceal the good he does, my dear prince." 

" I profit by this friendship — wherefore should he conceal himself 
from me ? " 

The repeated wherefores of the young Indian seemed ratlier to 
perplex Rodin, who, nevertheless, replied, — 

" I have told you, my dear prince, that your secret friend would, 
perhaps, have his tranquillity compromised if he were known." 

" If he were known for my friend ? " 

" Precisely so, dear prince." 

Djalma's features assumed an expression of melancholy dignity; 
he raised his head disdainfully, and said, in a stern and haughty voice, — 

'< Since this friend conceals himself, it is he who blushes for me, or 
I who ought to blush for him — I do not accept hospitality but from 
persons of whom I am worthy, or who are worthy of me — I leave this 
house." 

And as he said this, Djalma rose so resolutely that Rodin exclaimed,-— 

" But listen to me, then, my dear prince — you are, allow me to 
say it, remarkably hast}', impetuous. Although we have endeavoured 
to recall to you your beautiful country, we are here in the heart of 
Europe, the heart of France, the heart of Paris : this consideration 
ought somewhat to modify your mode of viewing things, and I entreat 
you to listen to me." 

In spite of Djalma's complete ignorance of certain social con- 
ventions, he had too much good sense, too much right feeling, not to 
be amenable to reason when it appeared to him to be reason, and 
Rodin's words calmed him. With that ingenuous modesty usually 
inherent in natures full of strength and generosity, he replied softly > — 
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*^ Father, you are right ; I am not in my own country : here habits 
are different. I will reflect on this." 

Despite his cunning and plasticity, Rodin found himself acme time 
defeated by the uncultivated turns of mind and the unforeseen ideas of 
the youDg Indian. He saw him now, to his great surprise, remain 
pensive for some minutes; after which Djalma continued, in a tone 
calm but full of conviction,— 

<< I have obeyed you, my father ; I have refleoted." 

" Well, my dear prince ? " 

<< In no country in the world, under no pretext whatsoeyer, ought . 
a man of honour, who has friendship for a man of honour, to conceal it" 

<' But if it is dangerous for him to avow this friendship ? " said 
Rodin, extremely uneasy at the turn which the conversation was taking. 

Djalma looked at the Jesuit with disdainful astonishment^ and made 
no reply. 

" I understand your silence, my dear prince, a brave man should 
face danger — true ; but if it were you that the danger threatened, in 
case this friendship were discovered, would not this man of honour be 
excusable, even praiseworthy, if he desired to rest unknown ? " 

<< I will accept nothing from a friend who believes me capable of 
denying him through cowardice." 

" Dear prince, hear me." 

" Adieu, father." 

" Reflect." 

" I have said I " added Djalma, in a brief and almost kingly 
tone, and advancing towards the door. 

^^ Eh ! but, indeed, suppose it were a female who was the party 
concerned I " exclaimed Rodin, driven to his wits' end, and hastening 
towards him, for he was really alarmed to see Djalma thus determined 
to quit the house, and so completely overturn all his projects. 

At these last words of Rodin, the Indian stopped abruptly. 

<^ A female ? " said he, starting and turning crimson ; <' is there a 
female concerned?" 

" Yes, yes, there is a female concerned," answered Rodin ; " do 
you now understand her reserve and the secrecy with which she is 
obliged to envelope those proofs of affection which she is desirous of 
giving you ? " 

'^ A female ? " repeated Djalma, in a tremulous voice, and clasping 
his hands with fervour ; and his flnc features expressed his deep 
internal feeling. " A female ? " he repeated, " a Parisian ? " 

" Yes, my dear prince, since you compel me to this indiscretion, 
I must own the fact to you — it is— it concerns a venerable Parisian — 
a worthy matron — virtue itself — and whose advanced years call for all 
your respect." 

" Is she very aged ? " inquired poor Djalma, whose charming vision 
had melted suddenly 

" Into air, into thin air." 

" Some years my senior," replied Rodin, with an ironical smile, 
expecting to see the young man* express a kind of comic spite or angry 
regret. He did neither. 

To the amorous, impassioned enthusiasm, which had for an instant 
expanded over the features of the prince^ succeeded a respectful and 
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tender exprewion ; he looked at Rodia with deep emotiooi and said to 
him in soft aceenU,— * 

'* Thia female ii then to me as a mother ? " 

It is impoBsiUe to depict the charm (so pious, melancholy, and 
tender) with which the Indian uttered to him the words << a moiherl** 

*^ Just so, dear prince, this respectable lady seeks to be a mother 
to you ; but I cannot reveal to you the cause of the affection which 
she bears you ; only believe me this affection is sincere : the cause of 
it is honourable, and if I do not reveal this secret, it is because with 
us the secrets of all women, young or old, are sacred/' 

*^ That is just, and her secret shall be sacred for me ; without 
seeing her I will love her with respect, as we love God without seeing 
Him." 

^^ Now, dear prince, let me tell you the intentions of your maternal 
friend. This house will always remain at your disposal, if you so 
please. The French servants, a carriage and horses, will be at your 
orders : all the expenses of your establbhment will be paid. Then, as 
a son of a king ought to live royally, I have left in the next apartment 
a casket containing five hundred louis. Every month a like sum will 
be handed to you. If that is not sufficient for what we call your 
private expenses, you must tell me, and I will increase it.'' 

Djalma made a movement, and Rodin hastened to add, — 

'* I must tell you, also, my dear prince that your delicacy ma}' rest 
perfectly content. In the first place, one accepts of any and every 
thing from a mother ; then, as in three months heuce, you will be put 
in possession of an enormous inheritance, it will be easy for you, if 
this obligation weighs upon you (at the utmost the sum can scarcely 
reach four or five thousand louis), it will be easy for you to repay these 
advances ; therefore do not economise or spare, satisfy all your fancies. 
It is wished that you should appear in the leading ranks of Parisian 
fashion as the son of a king, surnamed the Father of the GenerouSi 
should do. Thus, once again, I entreat you, do not be restrained by 
any false delicacy ; and, if this sum is not sufficient " 

^' I will ask for more ; my mother is right, — a king's son should 
live like a king." 

Such was the Indian's reply in perfect simplicity, and without 
appearing the least astonished in the world at these superb offers ; and 
yet it was very natural. Djalma would have done what was done for 
him ; for we know what are the traditions of the prodigal magnificence 
and splendid hospitality of Indian princes. Djalma had been as deeply 
excited as grateful when he learned that a female loved him with 
maternal affection. As to the luxury with which she desired to enrich 
him, he accepted it without astonishment and without scruple. 

This resiffuatian was another conire temps for Rodin who had pre- 
pared several excellent arguments to induce the prince to accept. 

** Well, then, this is all clearly understood, my dear prince," said 
the Jesuit. << Now, as it is necessary that you should see the world, 
and enter it by the best gate, as we say, why, one of the friends of 
your maternal protectress, M. le Comte de Montbron, an old man full 
of experience, and belonging to tlie highest society, will present you 
in the principal circles of Paris " 

^< Why do not you present me, father ? " 
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'< Alas, my dear prince, look at me, and tell me if I could do such 
a thing. No, no, I live alone and in retirement. And, besides," 
added Rodin, after a brief silence, and fixing on the young prince a 
penetrating, searching, and inquisitive look, as if he would have sub- 
mitted him to a kind of experiment by the following words, '^ and then, 
you see, M. de Montbron would be even better than me, in the world 
with which he mixes, to enlighten you ta to the snares that may he 
spread for you. For, if you have friends, you have also enemies you 
know, — base enemies, who have abused your confidence in an infomous 
manner and have ill-used you. And, as unfortunately their power is 
equal to their wickedness, it might be, perhaps, prudent to try and avoid 
tliem, — to fly them instead of resisting them face to face." 

At the recollection of his enemies, at the thought of flying from 
them, Djalma shook from head to foot, his features became suddenly 
of a livid paleness, his eyes, which were widely opened, and whose 
pupils were thus encircled with white, sparkled with dark fire. Never 
did disdain, hatred, and the thirst of vengeance, light up a human 
countenance more terribly. His upper lip as red as blood shewed his 
small, white, and close-set teeth, whilst it curled up convulsively, and 
gave his face just now so charming an expression of ferocity, so brutal 
that Rodin rose from his chair and cried, — 
" What ails you, prince ? You frighten me.*' 
Djalma made no reply. Half leaning on his seat, his two hands 
clenched with rage and locked in each other, he seemed to fasten him- 
self to one of the arms of his chair for fear of giving way to the excess 
of his fearful rage. At this moment it chanced that the amber top of 
his houka pipe rolled under his feet, and such was the violent tension 
which contracted all the Indian's nerves, that in spite of his youthful and 
slender appearance, such was his strength that with one motion of his 
foot he pulverised the amber to atoms notwithstanding its excessive 
hardness. 

"In the name of Heaven, prince, what ails you?" inquired 
Rodin. 

" Thus will I crush my base enemies ! " exclaimed Djalma, with a 
threatening and inflamed look. 

Then, as if these words had consummated his rage, he bounded 
from his seat, and then, with haggard eyes, paced up and down and 
about the apartment for several seconds with rapid strides as if he were 
seeking some sort of weapon, uttering from time to time a sort of 
hoarse cry, which he tried to stifle by pressing his clenched fists 
against his mouth whilst his jaws quivered convulsively. It was the 
impotent rage of a wild beast thirsting for carnage. 

The young Indian was thus of grand and savage beauty : it was 
evident that those divine instincts of sanguinary ardour and blind 
intrepidity, raised to such a pitch by the horror of treachery and 
cowardice, when directed to war or those giant hunts of India more 
slaughtering than even a battle itself, would make of Djalma what he 
was — a hero ! 

Rodin gazed with deep and sinister delight at the maddened im- 
petuosity of the young Indian who, under certain circumstances, would 
assuredly give way to these terrible explosions. 

Suddenly, to the great surprise of the Jesuit, this tempest calmed. 
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Djalma*s fury was suddenly appeased, because reflection told him how 
vain was this display* Then ashamed of his childish temper, he cast 
down his eyes. His features remained pale and sombre ; and, then, 
with calmness, the more to be dreaded after the violent gust of passion 
to which he had given way, he said to llodin, — 

" Father, to-day you must lead me to the face of my enemies." 

" For what, my dear prince, what would you ? " 

" Kill these cowards." 

" Kill them I You do not think of such a thing ? " 

" Faringhea will aid me." 

" Once again, reflect that you are not here on the banks of the 
Ganges, where a man slays his enemy as he would a tiger in the 
chase." 

*• We fight with a noble foe ; we kill a traitor like an accursed 
dog," replied Djalma with as much conviction as calmness. 

" Ah, prince, you whose father was called the Father of the Gene- 
rous I " said Rodin, in a serious tone, " what joy shall you And in 
striking creatures as cowardly as they are wicked ? " 

" To destroy what is dangerous is a duty." 

" But, then, prince, revenge ! " 

" I do not revenge myself on a serpent," said the prince, with 
bitter haughtiness, ** 1 crush it ! " 

" But, my dear prince, here we do not get rid of our enemies in 
this way ; if we have to complain of them — " 

" Women and children complain," said Djalma, interrupting Rodin, 
" men strike." 

" Yes, on the banks of the Ganges, my dear prince, but not here. 
Here society takes your cause in hand, examines it, judges it, and, if 
needs be, punishes it" 

" In my own offences I am judge and executioner." 

" I pray of you to listen to me. You have escaped the odious 
snares of your enemies, have you not? Well, suppose that has been 
effected by the devotedness of* the venerable female who has for you 
the tenderness of a mother: now, if she asked you to pardon them, she 
who has saved 3'ou from them, what should you do ? " 

The Indian bowed his head, and remained for some moments with- 
out making any reply. 

Profiting by his hesitation Rodin continued, — 

** I might say to you, prince, I know your enemies, but, in the fear 
of seeing you commit some terrible imprudence, I will conceal their 
names from you for ever. Well, now I swear to you that if the esti- 
mable person who loves you as a son, finds it just and useful that 
I should tell you their names, I would tell you. But until she has so 
empowered me, I shall be silent." 

Djalma looked at Rodin with a sombre and angry air. 

At this moment Faringhea entered, and said to Rodin, — 

" A man has been to your house to take a letter to you ; they told 
him that you were here, and he has come. Must I take the letter ? 
he says it comes from M. TAbb^ d'Aigrigny." 

'* Certainly," said Rodin ; then he added, " that is, with the prince's 
permission ? " 

Djalma made a sign with his head. Faringhea went out. 
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<< You will excuse me, dear prinoe; I expected this morning a Tery 
important letter, and as it was delayed, being unwilling to fiul in 
coming here, I left word at home that it should be forwwded to me / 
here." 1 

Some instants afterwards Faringhea returned with a letter, which 
he handed to Rodin, after which the M^tis left the apartment. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

ADRIENNE AND DJALMA. 



As soon as Faringhea had quitted the apartment, Rodin took the 
letter from the Abb6 d'Aigrigny in one hand, while with the other he 
appeared searching for something, first in the side pocket of his great- 
coat, then in the hinder one, next in the pocket of his trousers ; but 
not discovering what he sought, laid the letter upon the threadbare 
knee of his old black trousers, while both hands were busily occupied 
in feeling in all directions for what he required, while his manner 
indicated equal vexation and uneasiness. 

All these cleverly enacted pantomimic gestures were crowned by 
the exclamation of *' God bless me, how very unfortunate I " 

" What is the matter ? " inquired Djalma, roused from the reverie 
into which he had been for several minutes plunged. 

<< My dear prince," replied Rodin, << the most trifling and common 
occurrence has befallen me, and yet it is a matter of serious annoyance 
and inconvenience under present circumstances. The fact is, I have 
either lost or forgotten my spectacles, and what with the imperfect 
light here, and the wretched state to which labour and old age have 
reduced my sight, I cannot manage to read this letter, which is of the 
first importance, for I am expected to return an answer at once 
prompt, decisive, and categorical, — an affirmative or negative — and, 
unfortunately, time presses — it is most unfortunate ! If, indeed," 
added Rodin, laying considerable emphasis on his words, without how- 
ever looking at Djalma, but rather seeking to attract his attention, — 
"if, indeed, there were any person who could read it for me — but, 
no I no I that is out of the question — no one can aid me I *' 

" Father," said Djalma, kindly, " will you allow me to read it for 
you ? be assured that directly I have done so, I shall forget every 
word that it contains." 

" You I " exclaimed Rodin, as though the proposition of the young 
Indian had been alike preposterous and dangerous. ''Oh ! dear no — 
impossible, prince ! You read this letter ? — ^you ?" 

" I beg of you to pardon me for having proposed to do so," said 
Djalma, mildly. 

"And yet," resumed Rodin, after a brief consideration, and as 
though speaking to himself, " why should I not accept " then ad- 
dressing Djalma, he added, " Would you really have the goodness to 
read it for me, my dear prince ? I should not have ventured to ask 
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each a thing, but since you have had the complaisance to propose 
rendering me this great service, I cannot bring myself to refuse it, in 
the great emergency in which I am placed." 

So saying, Rodin gave the open letter to Djalma, who, in a clear 
and distinct voice, read as follows : — 

'' Your visit of this morning to the Hotel Saint Dizier, according 
to the account I have received of it, can only be considered as a fresh 
aggression on your part. You will find herein the last proposition that 
will be made you. It may possibly fail equally with the arrangement 
I endeavoured to persuade you to enter into when I called upon you 
yesterday in the Rue Clovis. 

^^ After the long and painful explanation which then took place, I 
promised to write to you ; and by way of keeping my promise, I now 
send you my ultimatum ; and, first, beware how you proceed. 

*^ Take care. If you persist in maintaining an unequal struggle, 
you will expose yourself even to the scorn and hatred of those you 
foolishly seek to protect. There are a thousand ways of injuring you 
for ever in their estimation by enlightening them on your schemes, and of 
convincing them you have been concerned in the conspiracy against 
them, which you now pretend to unveil, and that your motives, in 
feigning to be their friend, arise not from generosity, but cupidity." 

Although Djalma had the instinctive delicacy to perceive the im- 
propriety of questioning Rodin respecting this letter, yet he involun- 
tarily turned an inquiring look towards the Jesuit, as he pronounced 
these last words. 

^' Yes, my dear prince," said Rodin, pointing to his old and faded 
garments ; " they accuse a poor old man like me of being actuated by 
mercenary and interested motives in the little good I am enabled 
to do." 

" And who are your proteges? " 

" Who are they ?" repeated Rodin, with feigned hesitation, as if 
embarrassed how to reply ; " who are they ? Oh, Til tell you I Poor, 
unfortunate, and destitute beings, now in poverty and distress, but 
entitled to considerable wealth, for which they are now contending in a 
lawsuit, but are threatened with utter annihilation* by some all- 
poweHul personages, who, however, are happily sufficiently well known 
to me to enable me to unmask their villanous designs, and to turn my 
knowledge to the advantage of my poor proUg^s ; for poor and 
humble myself, it follows, as a matter of course, I should espouse the 
cause of those who, like me, are miserable and obscure. But let me 
b^ of you to continue reading." 

DjflJima resumed, — 

'* You have, therefore, every thing to fear in acting hostilely towards 
us, and nothing to hope for in espousing the part of those you call 
your friends, but who may be more justly styled your dupes ; for as 
your disinterestedness would, if real, be inexplicable, so is it beyond a 
doubt that it is merely assumed, to conceal your own greedy and 
avaricious views. And even viewing it in this light, we are disposed 
to offer you an ample compensation, with the additional recommend- 
ation of our offers being tangible and of immediate fulfilment, while the 
hopes you may have built upon, from the gratitude of your friends, are 
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altogether vague and uncertain. To come to the point, the following 
are the terms to which you are required to accede : — You shall quit 
Palis before twelve o'clock to-night at the very latest, and bind yourself 
not to return for six months." 

Unable to restrain a movement of surprise, Djalma again looked 
earnestly at Rodin. 

" To be sure," said the latter, " the suit of my poor proiigis would 
be decided before then ; and, by sending me out of the way, they 
deprive them of my watchful superintendence and counsel. Does not 
this striice you, my dear prince ?" said Rodin, with tlie most bitter in- 
dignation. " But have the kindness to continue, and pardon me for 
having interrupted you ; but such unblushing assurance was too much 
for me." 

Djalma read as follows : — 

<< And that we may be assured of your absence from Paris during 
the six months specified, you will be required to go to the houses of 
persons known to us in Germany, who will shew you every attention, 
but with whom you must necessarily abide until the prescribed term 
shall have expired." 

" Yes!" observed Rodin, contemptuously, " thoy oflterme a volun- 
tary prison." 

" Upon your acceptance of these conditions you will receive a 
monthly allowance, from the date of your departure from Paris, of 
10,000 francs, and 20,000 more at the termination of the six months. 
This will be fully secured to you, and at the expiration of the above- 
named period, a situation, both honourable and independent, will he- 
provided for you." 

Djalma having paused from the excess of his involuntary indig- 
nation, Rodin exclaimed, — 

" Let me request of you to proceed. My dear prince, pray read 
the conclusion of this epistle ; it will serve to give you some idea of 
what is passing in the very bosom of civilisation." 

Djalma resumed, — 

" You are sufficiently aware of the state of things, and also of our 
position to be qliite assured that, in removing you to a distance, our 
only aim is to be freed from an opponent who is rather annoying than 
dangerous. Be not blinded by your former success. The consequences 
of your denunciation against me are entirely put an end to, because 
the charge preferred by you was palpably calumnious, and even the 
magistrate before whom you preferred it now deeply laments his undue 
partiality in listening to your fabricated tale. You are at liberty to 
make what use you please of this letter. We know full well what we 
have said, how we have written, and to whom such writing is addressed. 
You will receive this letter at three o'clock. If, by the expiration of 
an hour, we have not your full and unequivocal assent to all herein 
proposed, written, and subscribed by your own hand at the bottom of 
this letter, war begins again between us, and from this very night." 

The letter concluded, Djalma looked towards Rodin, who said, — 

" Give me leave to call Faringhea." 

So saying, he touched the bell, which had scarcely sounded ere the 
Metis appeared. 
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Rodin receiving the letter from the hands of Djalma, first tore it in 
halfy then rolling it up in a kind of ball| he handed it to the M6tis, 
saying, — 

'^ You will give this paper to the person who waits, and tell him 
that is my only reply to its base and insolent contents ! You under- 
stand — its base and insolent contents I" 

^' I will faithfully deliver your words/' replied the M^tis, and quitted 
the room. 

" This may be a dangerous warfare for you, my father," said the 
Indian, with sympathising interest. 

" I doubt not it will prove so, my dear prince ; but I do not follow 
your example — seek to kill my enemies, because they are base and 
cowardly ; but I wage war with them, sheltered by the protecting 
8Bgb of the law. Follow my example ;" then, perceiving the features 
of Djalma again overcast, Rodin added, << 1 am wrong. I will not 
again intrude my advice upon this subject Promise me only to refer 
the question to the judgment of your excellent maternal protectress, 
whom I shall see to-morrow. And then, if she consents, I will tell 
you the name of your enemies, but not otherwise." 

<< And is this unknown friend — this second mother," cried Djalma, 
'^ a person to whose decision I may venture to leave so important a 
matter ?" 

'< Is she?" exclaimed Rodin, clasping his hands, and assuming an 
appearance of rapidly increasing enthusiasm, — "Is she? Nay, the 
universe contains not a more noble, generous, or exalted mind, than 
that which actuates every thought of your admirable protectress ; and 
sure I am, that were you really her son, whom she loved with all the 
passionate tenderness of maternal affection, and if it became a question 
whether you should choose between death and cowardice, she would 
say, * Die, my son I I can at least die with you 1* " 

^^ Oh, noble lady I" exclaimed Djalma, with enthusiastic ardour ; 
" such was my own mother I" 

" But for your protectress," continued Rodin, still increasing in 
energetic warmth, and contriving to approach nearer and nearer to the 
silken blind which masked the green-house, towards which he cast a 
sidelong and uneasy glance, " how shall I attempt to give you any 
adequate idea of her excellence ? Picture to yourself the living per- 
sonification of honour, courage, and goodness — of undeviating truth- 
such a mixture, indeed, of the rarest virtues as might be expected to 
be found in the noblest, bravest-hearted man, united with the graceful 
pride of one who not only has never sullied her lips by falsehood, but 
has never even deigned to conceal a thought, and who would infinitely 
prefer death to being compelled to employ the many petty artifices, 
deceptions, and concealments, almost necessarily forced upon females 
by reason of their very position in social life." 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, to express the admiration 
which glowed in the features of Djalma as he listened to this animated 
description ; his eyes sparkled, his cheeks were flushed, and his heart 
beat high with enthusiastic delight. 

" Noble youth !" cried Uodin, taking another step towards the 
blind : " it gratifies me thus to see your ardent feelings depicted on 

45 P 
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your expressive countenance, while I thus speak of your unknown 
protectress. Ah, trust me, she well deserves that almost religious 
adoration with which we regard all great and surpassingly gifted 
persons." 

<< I feel assured of itT' exclaimed Djalma, with much excitement; 
<* I know by the throbbings of my heart, which bounds with deep and 
admiring gratitude I Still, also, am I lost in surprise ; for my mother 
is no more, and yet another female of such rare virtues lives to adorn 
the earth 1" 

<< She does ; for the consolation of the afflicted-*-to be the pride 
and ornament of her sex — to teach the world to worship truth, perse- 
cute vice, she is permitted to exist Never has falsehood or artifice 
tarnished the pure brightness of her upright mind, stainless and un- 
sullied as the sword of a brave and gallant knight. Only a few days 
since, this adorable woman made use of an expression I shall remem- 
ber to the last hour of my life : < Sir,' said she, ^ directly I have cause 
to suspect any person whom I either love or esteem*- — ' " 

Rodin was prevented from completing his sentence^ the blind so 
violently shaken from without, that its spring broke, ran suddenly up, 
and, to the almost speechless astonishment of Djalma, revealed the 
form of Mademoiselle de Cardoville. The covering had fallen from 
the shoulders of Adrienne, and during the violence of her exertions to 
reach the blind, her hat, the strings of which were not tied, had dropped 
to the ground. 

Having so hastily and unexpectedly^ quitted her own house, 
Adrienne had merely thrown a cloak over the elegant and tastefol 
costume she frequently wore when at home, and so radiant with beauty 
did she appear among the blooming plants and green foliage by which 
she was surrounded, that Djalma believed himself under the inflneBoe 
of a dream. 

With distended gaze, clasped hands, and bending forwards as 
though in act of prayer, he remained transfixed with admiratioD. 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, evidently much agitated, her cheeks 
tinged with a brighter hue than ordinary, made no attempt to enter 
the salon, but remained motionless at the entrance to the green-home. 
A]l this had taken place in less time than is required to describe it) and 
scarcely had the blind sprang up than Rodin, with well-feigned sur- 
prise, exclaimed,-— 

" You here, mademoiselle ?*' 

" Yes," said Adrienne, in a tremulous voice ; " I come to complete 
the sentence you had begun. I once told you, that when any doubt 
arose in my mind as to the good faith of a person, I always made it a 
practice to acquaint the suspected individual, without reserve, of what 
was passing in my mind ; yet I have failed in this act of justice to- 
wards you. I was here as a spy upon your proceedings, when your 
reply to the letter of the Abbe d'Aigrigny afibrded me another proof 
of your sincerity and devotion. I suspected your integrity at the very 
moment when you were asserting my truth and candour. For the 
first time in my life I have stooped to artifice. This weakness well 
deserves its punishment, that punishment I now endure from the 
reproaches of my own conscience. It calls for reparation, that I now 
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make — for apologies, I here tender them." Then addressing Djalma, 
she added, << At present, prince, secrecy is no longer possible. Allow 
me to introduce myself as Mademoiselle de Cardoville, your relative, 
and to hope that you will accept from a sister the same hospitality you 
would have accepted from a mother." 

But Djalma answered not. Plunged in ecstatic contemplation of 
a creature more dazzlingly lovely than even his wildest dreams had 
portrayed, he experienced a species of delirium which, paralysing 
both thought and reflection, appeared to concentrate his whole being 
in the one sense of seeing; and in the same manner as the feverish patient 
seeks to quench his unextinguishable thirst by long and repeated 
draughts of the pure element, which but seems to add fresh fire, so 
did the ardent and riveted gaze of the young Indian appear to draw 
in, with devouring eagerness, the absorbing delight of feasting his eyes 
upon so rare and perfect a specimen of beauty. 

And, indeed, two more exquisite models of the divine creation 
could never be seen. Adrienne and Djalma were the living types of 
perfected beauty, as regarded their respective sexes. There appeared 
a something both providential and predestined in the meeting of these 
two beings so fresh in buoyant youth and vigour — so full of warm and 
generous impulses — so heroically proud and daring ; and who, strange 
to say, knew each other s moral value even before they had met ; for, 
if the words of llodin had kindled In the heart of Djalma an admiration, 
as sudden as it was deep and enthusiastic, for the noble qualities and 
rare endowments of that unknown benefactor, whom he now found 
to be no other than Mademoiselle de Cardoville herself, so had the 
latter, in her turn, been both moved, touched, and terrified during the 
conversation she had just overheard between Rodin and Djalma, in 
the course of which the latter had, by degrees, exposed, not only the 
delicacy and nobleness of his sentiments and the excellency of his 
heart, but also the violent impetuosity of his character ; neither had 
she been able to restrain a movement of surprise, almost amounting to 
admiration, at the sight of the uncommon beauty of the young prince, 
which was quickly followed by a feeling at once strange and painful — 
a sort of electric shock, which appeared to pass throughout her whole 
frame as her eyes encountered the warm thrilling gaze of the enrap- 
tured Indisai. 

Deeply moved and agitated by the powerful impression she had 
received, Adrienne sought to conceal the nature of her emotion by 
addressing Rodin, and soliciting his pardon for having suspected him ; 
but the prolonged silence of the prince gave additional strength to the 
embarrassment Adrienne was striving to conceal. Raising her eyes a 
second time towards Djalma, as though to ask for his reply to her 
sisterly offers of service, she encountered the fixed and ardent gaze of 
the Indian riveted on her countenance with an almost wildness of 
expression, and such an intensity of admiration, as caused her to cast 
down her looks with mingled terror, sadness, and wounded pride, aud 
doubly to congratulate herself on having foreseen the absolute neces- 
sity for keeping the prinoe from her presence. So great was the 
feeling of alarm and disquietude, occasioned by his undisguised ardoui- 
and impetuosity, that she hastened to put an end to it, as well as to 
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her own unpleasant position, by saying to Rodin, in a low and trem- 
bling voice, — 

'< I pray of you, sir, to speak to the prince, and repeat to him my 
offers of hospitality and sisterly service, for myself I cannot remain 
here longer." 

So speaking, Adrienne moved for the purpose of rejoining Florine, 
but with a sudden bound the young Indian sprung forward as a tiger 
darts upon the prey about to be snatched from him. Terrified at the 
wild and ardent expression which lit up the features of the young 
Indian, Adrienne drew back with sudden terror, uttering a loud cry 
as she did so. 

At this sound Djalma recovered himself and recalled all that had 
occurred ; as the full particulars rose to his mind's view his eyes filled 
with tears of shame and regret for his past violence, his countenance 
was marked with the deepest, yet most gentle and melancht>1y contri- 
tion, while, in despairing sorrow, he threw himself on his knees before 
Adrienne, and, raising his clasped hands towards her, cried in a voice, 
at once mournfully sweet, supplicating, and timid, — 

" Oh, stay ! I beseech you, stay I-*- Oh, do not leave me I 'tis so 
long since I have been awaiting you." 

To this prayer, uttered with all the timid persuasiveness of a 
child, but with a resignation which contrasted powerfully with the 
almost savage impetuosity which had so greatly alarmed Adrienne 
not long before ; she replied, while making signs to Florine to expedite 
their departure, — 

'' Prince, it is quite impossible for me to remain here longer." 

** But you will return ?" said Djalma, making a violent effort to 
restrain his almost overpowering emotion. ^< I shall again be permitted 
to behold you?" 

" Never ! never I *' cried Mademoiselle de Cardoville, in a faint 
voice. 

Then profiting by the consternation into which her reply had 
thrown the prince, Adrienne quickly disappeared behind a large clump 
of plants and quitted the greenhouse. 

At the moment, when Florine, hastening after her mistress, was 
compelled to pass by Rodin, the latter said, in a low and hurried 
tone, — 

" We must finish with La Mayeux to-morrow." 

Florine shuddered as though the hand of death were on her ; bat 
without making any reply she also disappeared behind the shrubs. 

Overcome with the intensity of his feelings Djalma still remained 
kneeling as Adrienne had left him, his head drooping on his breast, 
while his faultless features, in lieu of rage or impatience, were marked 
only by an expression of the deepest sorrow and perplexity, while 
large tears trickled silently down his cheeks. 

As Rodin approached him he rose, but, trembling so violently, 
that he could barely totter into the adjoining room, where, falling on 
the divan, he covered his face with his hands. 

Drawing near to him with a tender and commiserating air Rodin 
nurmured forth, — 

"Alas, I dread this! — I was anxious to conceal from you tte 
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name of your benefactress ; nay, I even told you she was old. Can 
you guess why, my dear prince ? *' 

Djalma made no reply, but, letting fall his hands, turned towards 
Rodin, his face still bathed in tears. 

^' Because I wag aware of the surpassing loveliness of Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville, and also how quickly young persons of your age are 
fascinated by beauty ; and," pursued Rodin, ^< I wished, my dear prince, 
to spare you the painful trial to your feelings, since your young and 
charming protectress is tenderly attached to a young and handsome 
individual of this city." 

At these words Djalma pressed both hands on his heart, as though 
to still some severe pain, uttered a wild and frantic cry ; then his 
head fell back, he sunk senseless on the divan. 

Rodin eyed him for several moments with cool disregard ; then 
preparing to go, he said, while brushing his old hat with the sleeve of 
his greasy threadbare coat, — 

*<0h, that stings deep, does it?" 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

CONFIDENCES AND COUNSELS. 

It was night. Nine o'clock had just struck. 

It was on the evening of the day when Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
had, for the first time, seen Djalma, Florine, pale, agitated, and trem- 
bling, had just entered with a light in her hand into a sleeping apart- 
ment, furnished with much simplicity, but yet very comfortable. 

This room was one of those which La Mayeux occupied at Adri- 
enne*s house. It was on the ground-door, and had two entrances, one 
opened on the garden, and the other into the court-yard ; and it 
was on this side that persons came who were desirous of seeing La 
Mayeux to obtain alms or assistance. A meeting-room and a receiv- 
ing-room were the other apartments, which were completed by the 
bedroom, into which Florine had just entered, with a disturbed and 
almost frightened air, hardly touching the carpet with the points of 
her satin shoes, and holding her breath and listening to every sound. 

Placing her light on the mantelpiece, the chambermaid, after a 
hasty glance around the chamber, went towards a mahogany bureau 
surrounded by a very pretty bookcase, well filled. The key was in 
the drawers — all three of which Florine searched. They contained 
various petitions for aid, and some notes in La Mayeux's hand- writing. 
What Florine was seeking for was not there. A case containing three 
smaller drawers separated the flap of table from the bookcase, and 
these were also examined, but also to no purpose. Florine made a 
gesture of vexation, looked about her, listened again with anxiety, and 
then observing a small cupboard, made there also fresh but unavailing 
8^arcb« 
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At the foot of the bed was a small door leading to a large dressing 
room, into which Florine entered, and at first sought uselessly in a 
large closet, in which hung several black dresses newly made for 
La Mayeux by Mademoiselle de Cardoville*s order. Seeing on 
the ground, at the extremity of this cupboard, and half hidden by a 
cloak, an old trunk, Florine hastily opened it, and found therein, very 
carefully folded up, the miserable worn*out garments in which La 
Mayeux was dad when she had entered this abode of wealth and 
splendour. 

Florine started — an involuntary emotion contracted her features, 
but, reflecting that she must not let her heart soften, bat obey the 
implacable mandates of Rodin, she shut the trunk and the dressing- 
room door, and returned into the bedroom. 

After having again examined the bureau an idea crossed her 
mind : not content with again searching the smaller drawers, she quite 
drew out one, hoping to find what she sought for between tlie back 
of the drawers and the bureau, but she saw nothing. The second 
attempt was more successful, and she found hidden a thick copy- 
book. She made a motion of surprbe, for she expected to find some- 
thing else, but she took the manuscript and opening it, turned the 
leaves over with much rapidity. After having run her eye over 
several pages she appeared satisfied, and was about to put the copy- 
book in her pocket, but, after a moment's reflection, she replaced it 
where she had discovered it, put all again into its former state, took 
up her candlestick and left the apartment, without having been de- 
tected, having assured herself that La Mayeux would be with Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville for some hours. 

The day after Floriue's search, La Mayeux alone in her sleeping- 
room, was seated in an arm-chair by the chimney corner, where a 
good fire was blazing. A thick carpet covered the floor — through the 
curtains of the window were seen the bank of a large garden — the deep 
silence was unbroken, but by the regular noise of the pendulum of a 
time-piece and the crackling of the fire. 

La Mayeux, with her two hands leaning on the arms of her chair, 
was enjoying a feeling of happiness which she had not given way to 
so completely since her residence iu the hotel. For her, so long 
accustomed to cruel privations, there was an inexpressible charm in 
the quiet of this retreat, in the smiling appearance of the garden, and. 
above all, in the consciousness of owing the enjoyment she experi- 
enced, to the resignation and energy she had evinced in the midst of 
so many severe trials, now so happily ended. 

An elderly woman, of mild and gentle appearance, who had been, 
by Adrienne's express orders, attached to the service of La Mayeux, 
entered, and said to her, — 

<' Mademoiselle, there is a young man who wants to speak to you 
directly on a very urgent matter; he says his name is Agricola 
Baudoin." 

At this name La Mayeux uttered a slight cry of surprise, blushed 
slightly, and rising, ran to the door, which led to the adjoining apart- 
ment, where she found Agricola. 

** Good day, my dear Mayeux," said the smith, cordially embracing 
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the young girl» whoie cheek became burning and crimsoned with his 
fraternal kisses. 

^^ Ah I " she then criedy suddenly looking at Agricola with alarm^ 
<^ what is this black bandage over your forehead ? Have you been 
wounded ? " 

<< Oh, it is nothing — really nothing, do not think of it I will tell 
you all about it presently ; but, first of all, I have something very 
important to communicate to you I '' 

<< Come, then, into the next room, where we shall be alone," said 
La Mayeux, leading Agricola. 

In spite of the great uneasiness which displayed itself on Agricola's 
features, he could not repress a smile of pleasure as he entered the 
young girl's room and looked about him. 

<* Capita], my dear Mayeux ; this is the way I always wished to 
see you placed, and I can recognise the kind hand of Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville in this. What a heart I what a soul I You do not know 
that she wrote to me the day before yesterday to thank me for what 
I had done for her, and sending me a plain gold pin, which she added 
I could accept, for it had no value except that of having been worn 
by her mother. If you know how much I was touched by the delicacy 
of the gift." 

*< Nothing should astonish you from a heart like hers," replie 
La Mayeux. " But your wound — your wound ?" 

<^ Directly, my good little Mayeux ; I have so many things to tel 
you ! Let me begin with that which is most important ; for it is in a 
very serious matter that I require your good advice. You know full 
well what confidence I have in your excellent heart and sound judg- 
ment; and then, after that, I shall ask a service from you — ^yet a 
great service," added the smith, in a serious and almost solemn tone, 
which astonished La Mayeux ; and he then added, << But let me begin 
with what does not concern myself " 

« Oh, do be quick 1 " 

" After my mother had gone with Gabriel to a small curacy which 
he has procured in the country, and my father took up his abode with 
Mar^chal Simon and his daughters, I went, as you know, to reside 
at the factory of M. Hardy, in the general house. Well, this morning 
— but I should first say that M. Hardy, after his return from a long 
journey which he lately made, has again gone away on business for 
some days. Well, then, this morning at breakfast time, I had been 
working a little after the last stroke of the clock, and was leaving the 
buildings to go to our eating-room, when I saw a lady alight from a 
hackney-coach, who, entering the yard, came quickly towards me. I 
saw she was fair, although her veil was half-way down her face, and 
as gentle as she was pretty : she was dressed like a person of con- 
aequenoe. Struck with her paleness, her uneasy and alarmed look, 
I inquii^ what she sought ? ' Sir,' she said, in a trembling voice, 
and seining to make a great effort over herself, ^ are you one of the 
workmen of this establishment ? ' ' Yes, madam.' ' Is M. Hardy in 
danger ? ' she cried. < M. Hardy, madam, has not yet returned to the 
factory.' * What I ' she exclaimed, * did not M. Hardy return here 
yesteitlay evening? Has he not been dangerously wounded by a 
maehine whilst, in his workrooms?' And as she pronounced tbes^ 
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words the lips of this young lady trembled so, poor thing ! and I saw 
large tears falling down her cheeks. ' Thank Heaven, madam, no- 
thing is more untrue,' said I ; < for M. Hardy has not yet returned, 
but is expected to-morrow or next day.' ' Then, sir, you tell me true, 
M. Hardy really has not arrived, and is not injured ? ' added the pretty 
lady, wiping her eyes. ' I tell you the truth, madam ; if M. Hardy 
was in danger I should not be so tranquil whilst I am speaking with 
you.' * Oh, thanks, thanks I ' exclaimed the young lady. Then she 
expressed her gratitude to me with an air so rejoicing, so happy, so 
touching, that I was quite moved at it. Then suddenly, and as if 
ashamed of the step she had taken, she dropped her veil and left 
me hastily, going out of the yard and entering the coach which had 
brought her. I said to myself. She is a lady who takes an interest in 
M. Hardy, and who has been alarmed by some false report." 

*< She loves him, doubtless I " said La Mayeux, quite affected ; 
'^ and, in her trouble, has perhaps committed an imprudence in coming 
to make these inquiries." 

'< No doubt you are right. I saw her get into the hackney-coach 
with interest, for her emotion had quite gained upon me. Well, away 
goes the coach. But what should I see a few instants afterwards ? 
Why, a hack cabriolet, which the young lady did not see, concealed, as 
it was, by the angle of the wall ; and, at the moment when it drove 
off, I clearly distinguished a man sitting beside the coachnian, who 
made him a sign to follow in the same road that the hackney-coach 
was taking." 

'<The poor young lady was followed!" said La Mayeux, with 
uneasiness. 

" No doubt. So I ran after the hackney-coach, which I overtook ; 
and at one of the windows, when the blind was down, I said to the 
young lady, as I ran by the side of the coach door, ' Madame, be on 
your guard, you are followed by some one in a cabriolet.' " 

" Good ! — capital ! — Agricola ! And what did she say ? " 

" I heard her exclaim, * Grand Dieu T in a tone of deep alarm. 
The coach went on ; and presently the cabriolet passed before me, and 
I saw by the side of the driver a tail, stout, red-faced man, who, 
having seen me run after the hackney-coach, had, perhaps, a suspicion 
of something, for he looked at me with a disturbed air." 

" And when will M. Hardy arrive ? " inquired La Mayeux. 

" To-morrow or next day ; and now, my little Mayeux, advise me. 
This young lady loves M. Hardy, that is evident. She is, no doubt, 
married, for she had a very embarrassed look as she talked with me, 
and uttered a cry of so much terror when she learned that she was 
followed. What ought I to do ? I have a great mind to ask advice 
of old Simon ; but he is so very rigid in his notions. And then, a 
love-affair at his time of life ! Whilst you, my dear Mayeux, who are 
so delicate and sensible, you will comprehend the thing so well." 

The young work-girl shook slightly, and smiled bitterly. Agricola, 
who did not perceive it, continued, — 

" Then I said to myself, there is no one but La Mayeux who can 
advise me in this matter, and so, if M. Hardy returns to-morrow, 
ought I or ought I not to tell him all that has passed ? " 

" Listen to me I " exclaimed La Mayeux, suddenly, interrupting 
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Agricola, and appearing to collect her thoughts. << When I went to 
the Convent of Saint-Marie, to ask the superior for work, she pro- 
posed to me to enter as daily needlewoman into a house where I was to 
watch — it is useless to conceal the M'ord — to spy over—-" 

" Wretch of a woman I " 

" And do you know," said La Mayeux, — " do you know that they 
proposed to me to enter this family to carry on this unworthy system ? 
It was at a Madame de Fremont's, or Bremont's — I do not quite 
remember which — a very religious lady, whose daughter, a young 
married lady, whom I was to espy particularly, as, the superior said to 
me, she received the too assiduous attentions of a manufacturer." 

" What do you say ? " exclaimed Agricola, " if this manufacturer 
should be " 

<< M. Hardy. I have too many reasons not to foi^et the name 
which the superior let fall. Since then so many events have transpired 
that I had forgotten the circumstance. It is, therefore, most pro- 
bable, that this young lady is she of whom she spoke to me at the 
convent." 

''And what interest could the superior of the convent have in this 
espionage?'' asked the smith. 

'< I do not know. But, you see, the interest which she has is still 
in full force ; for the young lady has been watched, and, perhaps, at 
this hour has been denounced — dishonoured. Ah, it is dreadful to 
think of I" . 

Then seeing that Agricola shuddered violently. La Mayeux added, 
" But what ails you, then ? " 

<'Why not?" said the smith, speaking to himself ; "if all that,— 
why should it not all proceed from the same hand ? The superior of a 
convent may have a good understanding with an abb6. But, then, for 
what purpose, to what end ? " 

" Explain yourself, Agricola ! " said La Mayeux. " And your 
wound — how did you receive that ? Pray do satisfy me on that 
point ! " 

" Why, it was of my wound I was now going to speak ; for, really, 
the more I reflect, the more the adventure of this young lady appears 
to me connected with other circumstances." 

" What do you mean ? " 

'' Why, you must know that, for some days past, there have been 
some singular transactions in the vicinity of our manufactory. In the 
first place, as we are in Lent, an abb6 from Paris — a tall, good-looking 
man, they say — has been preaching in the little village of Villiers, 
which is but a quarter of a league from our workshops. This abb6 
lias taken occasion in his discourse to calumniate and assail M. 
Hardy." 

"In what way?" 

" M. Hardy had drawn up and had printed a set of rules and 
regulations relating to our work, and the profits which he allows us. 
This document is followed by several maxims as noble as they are 
plain and simple, with some precepts of fraternity, which all the world 
can comprehend, extracted from different philosophers and different 
religions. Because M. Hardy has selected, as the most pure, from 
amongst different religioos precepts, this abb6 has taken upon himself 
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to decide that M. Hardy has no religion of his own ; and taking this 
conclusion for his theme, he has not only attacked him from the 
pulpit, but pointed out our factory as a focus of perdition, oorruption, 
and damnation, because, on Sunday, instead of going to hear sermons 
or to the public-house, our workmen, their wives and children, pass 
the dby in working in their little gardens, in reading, singing in 
chorus, or dancing with their families in our general house* This abbe 
has gone so &r as to say that such a mass of atheists, for so he calls us, 
will draw down the wrath of Heaven on the country ; that there is 
much talk of the cholera, which is advancing ; and it will be possible 
that, owing to our impious vicinity, all the environs will be smitten 
with this avenging scourge." 

<< To say such things to ignorant hearers," exclaimed La Mayeux, 
^< is to risk exciting them to terrible actions.*' 

<* That is what this abb6 is driving at, unquestionably." 

" What do you mean ? " 

<< The inhabitants of the environs, excited besides, no doubt, by 
some other malcontents, shew themselves hostile to the workmen of 
our factory; and they have displayed, if not their hatred, at least 
their envy. Well, seeing us live in conunon, well lodged, well fed, 
well clothed, active, gay, and industrious, their jealousy is still further 
excited by the abba's preachings, and the malevolent suggestions of 
some badly disposed fellows, whom I have recognised as some of the 
worst workmen at M. Tripeaud's, our rival manufacturer. All these 
disturbances begin to produce their fruits, and we have had two or 
three open quarrels with the inhabitants of the environs. It was in 
one of these rows that I had a blow on the head from a stone." 

" Are you sure it is nothing serious, Agricola, quite sure ? " asked 
La Mayeux, anxiously. 

*' Nothing of consequence, I assure you ; but the enemies of M. 
Hardy have not confined themselves to preaching only, they have 
employed something even still more dangerous." 

" What can that be ? " 

*' I and almost all my comrades used our muskets pretty well in 
July, but it does not suit us at present, for very good reason, to take 
up our arms again. This is not every body's opinion very likely, we 
blame no one, but we have our own opinions, and the elder Simon, 
who is as brave as his sou, and as patriotic as any man breathing, 
approves and directs us. Well, for some days past, we have found all 
round the factory, in the garden, in the yards, placards, in which we 
read : * You are cowards, selfish cowards, — because chance has given 
you a good master, you remain indifferent to the misery of your 
brethren, and the means of emancipating them ! Your own good 
fortune enervates you.' " 

"Oh, Agricola I what a fearful persistance in wickedness I " 

" Is it not ? and these things have begun to have some influence 
over several of our younger comrades, as, after all, when geherous and 
noble feelings are addressed, there is always an echo. So already some 
seeds of division are developed in our work-rooms, which to this time 
have been so fraternally united; we feel that some secret ferment 
exists, and a cold distrust with several has displaced our wonted 
cordiality. Now, if 1 tell you that { am almost certain that these 
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placards, thrown over the walls of the fkotory, and which have excited 
amongst us some displays of discord, have been spread by the emissaries 
of this preaching abb6, don't you think that all this, combined with 
what occurred this morning with respect to the young lady, proves 
that M. Hardy has for some time past had a number of enemies ? " 

>' The matter appears to me as alarming as it does to you, Agri- 
cola," said La Mayeux, *' and to be of so serious a description, that M. 
Hardy alone can properly decide it. As for the affair of the lady, I 
advise you, directly M. Hardy returns home, to ask to see him, 
and however delicate may be the communication, tell him all that 
happened." 

'^ There I scarcely know how to act, for will it not seem as though 
I sought to meddle with his private affairs ? " 

<<Had not this lady been followed I should have partaken your 
scruples ; but you see she was watched, and very possibly has incurred 
great danger. Therefore, in my opinion, it is more a matter of duty 
than choice to apprise M. Hardy of the whole transaction. Even 
supposing, as is most probable, that the lady be married, would it not 
be better, for a thousand reasons, that M. Hardy should be informed 
of every thing ? " 

" You are quite right, my dear Mayeux, and M. Hardy shall know 
all; but now that we have decided upon the affairs of others, let us 
have a little talk about mine. Yes, of my affairs I for I have to speak 
to you of a matter upon which my future happiness or misery may 
depend," said the smith, in a tone so serious, that poor La Mayeux's 
heart dreaded she knew not what. " You well know,'* said Agricola, 
after a short silence, *< that from my earliest infancy, I have been in 
the habit of telling you every circumstance that occurred to me. I 
have never concealed the merest trifle from you, but have related to 
you my very thoughts." 

" Oh, yes, Agricola ! " replied La Mayeux, extending her thin and 
delicate hand, which the young man cordially pressed in his large 
sinewy grasp. " I know you have, and always will, I hope." 

^< Stay ! I . am not quite right about telling you positively every 
thing, because I did not like to mention many little love affairs ; which, 
though to be sure one might tell one's sister whatever follies or scrapes 
one might commit or fall into, yet, somehow, I never could bring 
myself to mention to so good and right-minded a girl as yourself." 

'^ Thank you, Agricola," answered La Mayeux, casting down her 
eyes, and struggling heroically with the dread of coming evil, which 
lay hemvily at her heart. ** I often perceived a description of reser^'e 
in many of our conversations, though I could not guess its cause, but 
now I feel grateful to you for having thought about my feelings." 

'^ Bat at the same time that I forbore to repeat to you all the little 
love pusagea I occasionally amused myself with, I always determined, 
whenever any thing of that kind seemed likely to end seriously, in 
nuurriage, for instance, to let you be the very first person I should 
confide it to ; just, you know, as a brother might intrust his sister 
with what he meant afterwards to submit to his fiither and mother, 
< Then,' said I to myself, < my dear good Mayeux shall be my first 
confidant.' " 

How very good of you, Agricola I " 
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<<Well, then, something serious has happened; I am over head 
and ears in love ; and I want to be married I " 

At these fatal words the poor girl who was listening felt as though 
paralysed with horror; her blood seemed to curdle in her veins — an 
icy coldness seized her — her very sight grew dim — and for a few 
seconds she felt as though the hand of death was on her — her heart 
ceased almost to beat, and seemed not to break, but, as it were, to 
dissolve, to become annihilated ; but the first overwhelming agony 
over, like the early martyrs, who found in the very excess of their 
sufferings a motive for enabling them to smile even amid their ex- 
cruciating tortures, the unhappy girl found in her very dread of 
revealing the secret of her absurd and fatal passion, a power and 
resolution which enabled her, after a short pause, to look up with 
forced calm, almost amounting to serenity, and to say, in a steady voice, 

*< Indeed I you are really and seriously in love ? " 

<< Oh, my dear La Mayeux, for the last four days I have thought 
of nothing else but my passion and of her who is the object of it." 

" Then you have only been in love four days?" 

<< No longer, certainly ; but that makes no difference, you know ; 
the time has nothing to do with it; a great deal may happen in four 
days." 

*^ And, of course, she is very beautiful ? " 

<* Oh, lovely I just imagine a shape like a fairy of the woods, such 
as you and I used to read about, you remember, my dear La Mayeux ; 
then such a skin, a lily would look dark beside her— -with large blue 
eyes — large as that-^" said Agricola, opening his own as wide as he 
could — << as sweet, as gentle, and as kind in their expression as— as— i 
yours " 

" You flatter me, Agricola." 

<< Nonsense ! you know I never should think of flattering you — 
no, no ! I only flatter pretty girls, like Angele — for that is the name 
of her I love — is it not a pretty name — tell me, my dear La Mayeux— 
has it not a charming sound ? " 

<< It is, indeed," said the poor girl, comparing, with mournful bit- 
terness, the contrast between this pleasing appellation and her own 
soubriquet of La Mayeux, pronounced even by the generous-hearted 
Agricola without a thought, but still courageously repressing any 
manifestations of regret, she repeated with desperate calmness, " Yes, 
indeed, any one might be pleased to have so pretty a name as Angele." 

<< Well, then, if you like the name, what would you say to my 
Angele, being both in heart, mind, and person, precisely what that 
name would imply. As for her heart, I really think that, for goodness, 
it almost equals yours." 

*< Then," said La Mayeux, forcing a smile, '^ it seems that her 
eyes and her heart are like mine : it is strange, being strangers, that 
we should resemble each other so closely." 

Agricola perceived not the bitter irony which concealed the full 
meaning of La Mayeux's words ; he, therefore, replied with a tender- 
ness of manner as sincere as tr}'ing to his auditor, — 

" Why do you suppose, my dear La Mayeux, I could ever have 
felt a serious affection for any one who, in their disposition, mind, or 
heart, did not greatly remind me of you ? " 
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** Come, come, brother," said La Mayeux, smiling (yes, the 
wretched girl, while writhing in her agony, had the courage to force 
a smile), **you are disposed to be gallant to-day; but tell me, where did 
you become acquainted with this very charming person ? " 

" She is the sister of a fellow-workman : her mother is the head 
needlewoman who makes all the workmen's linen. During the last 
year she found that she required assistance, and, as it is one of the 
rules of our association always to give the preference to the relations 
of members, Madame Bertin (this is the name of my companion's 
mother) sent for her daughter from Lille, where she was living with 
one of her aunts ; and, for the last five days, she has been in our linen 
establishment. The first time I ever saw her, I staid for more than 
three hours in the evening, talking with herself, her mother, and 
brother. Oh, my heart was gone before the first hour had expired. 
The next day, and the day after, my love kept increasing, till I am 
fairly over head and ears, and fully bent upon marriage. If you do 
not dbapprove — for — don't start, uiy dear girl — every thing depends 
upon you — neither do I intend saying a word to my father or mother 
until I have had your opinion." 

** Agricola, you really puzzle me ; will you tell me what you 
mean?" 

** You know how implicitly I believe in that singular instinct you 
possess. How often have you said to me, Agricola, mistrust such a 
one — love and esteem this person — place full confidence in another. 
Well, never in any one instance have I found you wrong. Now I 
want you to do me the same service again. You must ask permission 
of Mademoiselle de Cardoville to pass the day with me. I will take 
you to the manufactory. I have already mentioned you to Madame 
Bertin and her daughter as a tenderly beloved sister ; and, according 
to the impression Angele makes upon you will depend whether I 
declare my love for her or no. Perhaps you may consider this as a 
superstitions weakness on my part, but I cannot help it." 

^* So let it be," replied La Mayeux, with heroical courage ; ^' I will 
see your Angdle, and then give you my sincere and unbiassed opinion." 

" Of that I feel quite sure ; but when will you come ? ** 

" I must inquire of Mademoiselle de Cardoville what day she can 
spare me ; and then I will let you know." 

^^ Thanks, my kind La Mayeux," said Agricola, with animated 
fervour ; then he added, smilingly, << Only remember to bring your 
very best judgment with you, that which you reserve for great 



occasions." 



'< No joking, brother," said La Mayeux, in a voice of mournful 
earnestness : ** the present affair is of deep importance, and your future 
happiness or misery may result from it. 

At this moment some one knocked gently at the doon 

<< Come in I " said La Mayeux. 

Florine appeared. 

'^ Mademoiselle de Cardoville begs you will go to her if you ai^ 
not engaged," said Florine to La Mayeux. 

The latter rose, and addressing the smith, said, — 

" If you can wait a few minutes, Agricola, I will inquire of Ma* 
demoiselle de Cardoville what day I dan dispose of, and I will return 
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and tell you/* So saying, the young girl quitted the roonii leaving 
Agricola and Florine togetlier. 

*^ I should lia\'e been glad to have offered my humUe thanks to 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville to-day/' said Agricola; '* but that I feared 
to be intrusive/' 

** My young lady is sometvhat indisposed to-day/' said Florine, 
<< and sees no one ; but I am sure that she will receive you with pleasure 
directly she is better." 

La Mayeux here returned to the apartment, saying to Agricola, — 

" If you will call for me to-mdrrow, about three o'clock — and then 
I shall not lose my whole day — I will accompany you to the manu- 
factory ; and in the evening you can see me safe home again." 

*' That will do nicely I — then fare you well — till three o'clock to- 
morrow, my dear La Mayeux." 

** Good-by, Agricola; at three o'clock I shall expect you I" 



The evening of the same day, when all was still in the hotel, La 
Mayeux, who had remained with Mademoiselle de Cardoville till ten 
o'clock, entered her bedchamber, the door of which she locked ; then, 
finding herself at last alone, and free from all constraint, she threw 
herself on her knees before an arm-chair, and burst into tears. Long, 
long did the sorely tried girl continue to weep, when, at length, her 
eyes refused to shed more tears, she arose, dried her eyes, and, ap- 
proaching her desk, took from it the paper book; then removed from 
its hiding-place the manuscript so hastily perused by Florine the pre- 
ceding night, and continued for several hours to write attentively in its 
pages. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

LA MAYEUX'S JOURNAL. 

We have already said that La Mayeux had written for a con- 
siderable portion of the night, in the book discovered and scrutinised 
on the previous evening by Florine, who had not dared to abstract it 
before she had acquainted with its contents the persons under whose 
directions she was acting, and having received their final instructions. 

Let us explain the existence of this manuscript before we open it 
to the reader. 

From the day on which La Mayeux had felt her love for Agricola, 
the first word of this manuscript had been written. 

Endued with a disposition essentially loving, and yet feeling herself 
always restrained by fear of ridicule, a fear whose painful excess was 
La Mayeux's only weakness, to whom could this unfortunate girl have 
confided the secret of her fatal passion, but to paper — to that mute 
confidant of brooding or wounded hearts, that patient, silent, calm 
friend, which, if it do not respond to the woes of the unhappy, at least 
always listens to, always remembers, them ? 
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When her heart was full of various emotions, sometimes sad and 
sweet, sometimes bitter and distressing, the poor sempstress, finding a 
melancholy charm in these mute and solitary declarations, sometimes in 
a poetic form, simple and touching, sometimes written in simple prose, 
had, by degrees, become accustomed not to place any bounds to the 
confidence which related to Agricola, although there was at the 
bottom of all her thoughts certain reflections which were produced 
in her by the sight of beauty, happy lore, maternity, riches, and mis- 
fortune, and which were too strongly imbued with her sense of her 
own personal appearance, so unfortunately unprepossessing to allow of 
her ever communicating them to Agricola. 

Such, then, was the journal of this daughter of the people, mean- 
looking, deformed, and wretched, but endued with an angelic soul 
and a bright intelligence, developed by reading, meditation, and soli- 
tude, — pages unknown, but which yet contained views clear-sighted 
and profound as to people and things, tal^en from that peculiar position 
in which fate had placed this unfortunate girl. 

The following lines, interrupted in places, or blurred by tears, 
according to the course of emotions which La Mayeux had^elt on the 
previous evening on learning the deep love of Agricola for Angele, 
formed the last pages of this journal : — 

" Friday, March 3, 183t. 

^^ My night had not been disturbed by any painful dream, and I 
rose this morning without any sad presentiment. 

'' I was calm, tranquil when Agricola came. 

" He did not appear to me agitated, but was, as he always is, 
simple and afiectionate. He first told me of an event relative to 
M. Hardy, and then, without change or hesitation, said to me, — 

" * For the last four days I hwe been desperately in love ; so deep 
has been the impression that I think of marrying^ and I hate come to 
ask yofir advice about it* 

'' It was in these terms that this disclosure, so overwhelming to 
me, was made, naturally and cordially, as we sat by the fire, I on one 
side, and Agricola on the other, as if we were only discoursing of the 
most commonplace affairs. Yet what more was necessary to break a 
heart ? A person enters your room, embraces you as a brother, sits 
down, talks with you, and then "■ ■■■ Oh, Heaven, I shall lose my 
senses I 

" I am calmer again. Courage, courage, poor heart ! If some 
day misfortune shall again crush me, I will again peruse these lines, 
written under the impression of the most intense grief I ever ex- 
perienced, and I will say to myself, ' What is this present sorrow to 
the agony that is past ? ' 

<< How cruel is this agony of mine I It is forbidden, ridiculous, 
shamelul. I dare not confess it even to the tenderest, the most in- 
dulgent mother. 

*' Alas I these are fearful miseries, which yet give a right to people 
to shrug their shoulders with pity or disdain. Alas, these are, indeed, 
forbidden griefs I 

" Agricola has asked me to go to-morro# to see the young giil df 
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whom he is so passionately enamoured, and whom he will wed, if the 
instinct of my heart advises him to this marriage. This thought is 
the most agonising of all those which have afflicted me> since he so 
pitilessly told me of his love. 

" Pitilessly I — no, Agricola — no, no, my brother — forgive this 
unjust cry of a suffering heart. Thou dost not know, thou couldst 
not suppose, that I love thee more earnestly than thou lovest, or ever 
canst love, this charming creature. 

" The shape and figure of a nymph^fair as a lily^ toUh blue eyes, 
as long as thaty and almost as s<^ as yours. 

" It was thus he drew her portrait I 

<' Poor Agricola, how he would have suffeved, if he had but known 
how each word cut me to the soul I 

<< Never did I feel more poignantly than at this moment the deep 
commiseration, the tender pity, which a good and affectionate being 
may inspire you with, whilst, in his sincere ignorance, he wounds you 
to death, and smiles at you. 

** Thus I blame him not ; far from it, I but pity him for all the 
pain he would experience should he detect the grief he occasions me. 

'< How strange ! Agricola never appeared to me handsomer than 
he looked to-day. How his manly face was excited when he men- 
tioned the uneasiness of this young and handsome lady I When I 
heard him talk of the anguish of a woman who risks her own re- 
putation for the man she loves, I felt my heart palpitate violently, my 
hands burnt like fire, a soft languor spread over my senses — absurdity I 
— derision I — what right have I — I— to be affected thus ? 

^< I remember that, whilst he was speaking to me, I threw one look 
at the mirror, I was proud of being so nicely dressed, although he did 
not notice it ; no matter, I thought my cap became me, that my hair 
looked nicely, and my look was soft. I thought Agricola looked so 
well that I fancied myself less ugly than usual ! No doubt I sought 
thus to excuse myself in my own eyes for daring to love him. 

'* After all, what happened to-day must have occurred some day 
or other. 

" Yes (and the thought is consolatory for those who love life), 
death itself is nothing, inasmuch as it must come, some day or other. 

" What has always preserved me from suicide — that last idea of 
the wretch who prefers going to God to remaining amongst his fellow- 
creatures — has been a sentiment of duty. One should not think only 
of one's self. 

" I said to myself also, * God is good, always good, since the most 
forlorn of human beings find some one to love,, some one to whom 
they devote themselves. How has it been that I, so weak and insig- 
nificant, have always been able to be of service and utility to some one?' 

" Yet to-day I was sorely tempted to end my life* Neither Agri- 
cola nor his mother have any further need of me. Yes, but then those 
unfortunates of whom Mademoiselle de Cardoville has made me the 
helper. My benefactress herself, although she scolded me kindly for 
the obstinacy of my suspicions of that man, I am more than ever 
afraid for her, I more than ever feel that she is threatened, more than 
ever have I faith in the utility of my presence near her. 
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'< I must live therefore, — live to go to-morrow and see this yomig 
girl whom Agricola loves so — so fondly ! 

^* Merciful Heaven I Why has it ever been my lot to experience 
grief, but never hatred ? Methinks there must be a great and bitter 
delight in being able to hate ; it is a passion so easily roused, and so 
common with many ; perhaps I may yet feel it, as regards the object of 
Agricola's affection, Angele, as he called her, when he said, ^Is noi 
Angele a sweety pretty namcy La Mat/eux f* 

<' The idea of mixing up names so dissimilar-^the one expressive of 
all that is gra^ful and lovely, the other conveying but the derisive 
remembrance of my own wretched deformity I 

" Poor, dear Agricola, — my beloved brother I who would believe 
that affection can sometimes inflict unconscious wounds, as deep and 
painful as the most premeditated cruelty ? 

*^ And wherefore should I wish to hate the fair young creature who 
has won Agricola's heart ? Did she steal from me the beauty which 
has ensnared him ? Alas, no I Then what cause of offence have I 
against her ? Why cherish unkindly feelings because the hand of God 
has made her beautiful, and me 

** Before I had fully learned all the sad consequences of an appear- 
ance as repulsive as mine, I often asked myself, with bitter curiosity, 
how it came to pass that an all-wise Creator should have endowed His 
creatures so differently ? 

"A long acquaintance with sorrow has taught me to reflect 
calmly on many painful subjects, and the result of my meditations is, 
that I am perfectly persuaded that to both beauty and ugliness are 
attached two of the finest emotions of the soul — admiration and com- 
passion. 

" Such as myself deeply admire those who are beautiful, like 
Angdle and Agricola ; while such as they look with pity and com- 
passion on poor, afflicted creatures resembling me. 

^<How frequently it happens that, spite of our better judgment, we 
entertain vain and senseless hopes ! Because Agricola, from motives 
of propriety, forbore to tell me of his love-affairs, as he now says, I had 
almost persuaded myself that he had never engaged in any, that his 
heart had never been touched, or that it was me he loved, and that the 
fear of ridicule prevented him, equally with myself, from confessing 
it. Nay, I even carried my folly so far as to write verses on the 
occasion ; and, perhaps, inspired by the happiness the bare idea 
afforded me, they are the least faulty of any thing I have committed 
to paper. 

" How strange is my position I If I love I am an object of ridi* 
cule — while the person who should requite my passion would be still 
more derided. 

**How could I have lost sight of that certainty when I allowed 
tnyself to endure the agony which wrung my heart, and still tears it, 
at learning Agricola's intention ; yet I bless God that, amidst all my 
sufferings, envy, hatred, or malice, entered not into my heart. Oh, 
no I nothing so base shall influence my opinion of the chosen of 
Agricola, to whom F will act as becomes a faithful and devoted 
sister, even to the very last. I will only listen to the impartial 
whiq>ertngs of my heart ; and if I have that instinctive perception of 

46 Q 
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character Agricola ascribes to me, it shall be employed to g^ide and 

enlighten him. 

*< My greatest dread is of bursting into tears at the sight of my 
innocent rival, of being unable to repress the violent struggle I am 
enduring. 

<< But, gracious Heaven ! what would Agricola think ? would he 
not read my thoughts, and obtain a full revelation of my blind, my 
insensate passion ? 

"Oh I never, never! the hour that discloses to him the fatal 
secret of my love shall be the last of my life ; there would then exist 
a motive stronger than duty itself why I should cease to exist— -the 
necessity of escaping from a hopeless, reproachful shame, which would 
for ever scorch and burn my brain. 

'* But no, this fearful evil shall not come to pass, — I will be calm. 
Have I not already undergone tortures in his presence, and was I not 
calm ? Besides, no personal feelings must be allowed to overcloud the 
second sights so penetrating and acute, where those I love are con- 
cerned. 

" Oh I painful, painful task I For[may it not happen that the very 
dread of being influenced by a wrong feeling in judging of Angela 
may maJce me too indulgent in my estimate of her? and should I not, 
in that case, perhaps, involve the future happiness of Agricola, who 
leaves the sole decision in my hands ? 

" What a poor, weak creature I am ! how easily I deceive myself I 
Agricola only asks my opinion because he wishes to flatter my self- 
pride ; and also because he feels sure I could not have the painful 
resolution, to oppose his passion. Or else, should my advice be con- 
trary to what he desires, he will only say, * No matter, I love Angele, 
and I will take my chance of the future.' 

" Still, if my advice and the instinct of my heart are powerless to 
guide him, wherefore should he have come hither to engage me to 
enter upon a mission so cruel as that of to-morrow ? 

" Wherefore ? to afford rae an oppoitunity of obeying his slightest 
wish. He has said, < Come I ' and shall I not fly to do his bidding ? 

*' While alluding to my devotion to his request, I can but think 
how often have I asked the most secret recesses of mv heart, whether 
it could be possible that he might ever have thought of loving me 
otherwise than as a sister, if he had for a moment reflected upon the 
devoted n ess of my affection were /his wife. 

" Yet what need of such a questiou ? Have I not ever been — • 
and shall I not still continue — as devoted to him as though it had 
pleased God to have made me his wife, his sister, or mother? Why 
should it ever have occurred to him to think of such a thing ? we 
have no occasion to wish for that we already possess. 

" Married to Agricola ? — I his wife ? Merciful God I what a 
delusive, yet enchanting dream ! what sweet — what blissful ideas of 
joy, too great for expression, does it not contain I But are not these 
delicious images of earthly happiness as ill-suited and unfitted for me 
to entertain, as though I sought to clothe this poor, misshapen body 
in all the seductive adornments only the lovely and the favoured may 
wear? 

" I would fain know whether, when struggling beneath the accu- 
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mulation of every distress, I should have suffered more than I now 
endure in learning the projected marriage of Agricola ; would cold, 
hunger, and misery, have rendered me less susceptible of the agony I 
now feel? or would the intensity of my anguish have made me 
unmindful of the paugs of hunger, cold, and wretchedness ? 

" But this bitter and ironical strain is both sinful and unbecoming 
in me. And wherefore should I grieve so deeply ? In what respect 
have the esteem, affection, or brotherly consideration of Agricola 
altered as far as I am concerned ? I complain : but how much greater 
would be my sufferings if, as is often the case, I had been beautiful^ 
loving, and devoted, and he had still preferred to me one my inferior 
in each of those respects ? Should I not, then, be a thousand times 
more deserving of pity? for I both could and ought to blame hua; 
whilst at present it is impossible for me to feel displeased at his never 
having thought of an union as ridiculous as impossible* 

'< And even had he wished it, could I, for a moment, have been 
selfish enough to encourage such an idea ? 

<* Many pages in this journal have been begun like this — ^that is to 
say, under the influence of a grief too great for words to describe — 
and yet almost always as I committed to paper words, I would have 
died ere I could have uttered them, my feelings became calm, and 
sweet and holy resignation came to my aid, smiling with gentle 
patience, and pointing upwards as my future reward. And so I 
resign myself — hopeless, yet loving — even till my heart is cold and 
motionless.'' 



The journal ended here — yet it was abundantly evident, by the 
frequent traces of tears on the paper, how bitter had been the suffer- 
ings of the writer. In truth, worn out by so many emotions, towards 
morning La Mayeux had replaced the journal behind the pasteboard 
covering from which she had taken it, not imagining it to be in 
greater security there than elsewhere — for who could she possibly 
believe in such a house capable of the smallest abuse of confidence ? — 
but that it might be less exposed to view than if kept in one of 
the drawers she was in the constant habit of opening before any 
person. 

In pursuance of her resolution, worthily to perform her duty to the 
end, the courageous and noble-hearted girl had awaited the coming of 
Agricola, and, in company with the young smith, had departed for the 
manufactory of M. Hardy. 

Florine — aware of the absence of La Mayeux, but detained for 
a considerable portion of the day by her duties to Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, and preferring, likewise, to wait till night ere she executed 
the fresh orders she had requested and received since her letter giving 
an account of the finding of La Mayeux's journal, with the nature 
of its contents — certain of not being disturbed, waited till night had set 
in, and then, taking a candle in her hand, proceeded to the apartment 
of the young sempstress. 

Acquainted with the exact spot where the manuscript ^as depo- 
aitedi she went at once to the desk» took out the pastebos^ box, thefl 
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drawing from her pocket a sealed letter, she prepared to substitute it 
for the manuscript she had taken away. 

At that moment she trembled so violently as to be obliged to hold 
by the table for support. As has already been said, all good feeling 
was not extinct in the mind of Florine, she obeyed the orders given 
her, but she deeply felt all the ignominy and treachery of her conduct ; 
had it been only herself who was concerned, there is little doubt but 
she would have had the courage to brave every thing rather than 
exist under so disgraceful a subjection. But, unhappily, it was not so ; 
and her disgrace would have carried a mortal blow to one she loved 
far better than her own life ; she, therefore, resigned herself, though 
not without severe struggles, to play the base and infamous part 
allotted her. 

Although nearly always ignorant of the purpose for which she 
acted, and still more so as to the reason of her being employed to 
abstract La Mayeux's journal, she vaguely foresaw that the removal 
of the manuscript and the substitution of the letter were fraught with 
the most direful consequences to the poor girl ; for she had not for- 
gotten those ill-omened words uttered by Rodin the day preceding, 
" We must get rid of La Mayeux to-nkorrow I" 

What could he have meant by those words? and in what way 
could the letter he had commanded her to place in the room of the 
manuscript effect that purpose ? 

She knew not : but of one thing she was aware, that the devotion 
and clear-sightedness of La Mayeux caused a well-founded uneasiness 
and mistrust to the enemies of Mademoiselle de Cardoville ; and even 
she herself, Florine, ran the risk of being one day or other discovered 
in her treacheries by the acute and penetrating vigilance of the young 
needlewoman. 

This last apprehension put an end to the scruples of Florence, 
who putting the letter where the journal had been, replaced the paste- 
board case, and then concealing the manuscript under her apron, 
stole cautiously from the chamber of poor La Mayeux. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

LA MAYEtlx's JOtJkNAL. 



Florine, who had returned into her chamber some houfs after 
she had hidden there the manuscript she had abstracted from La 
Mayeux's apartment, giving way to her curiosity, was resolved to lobk 
through it. 

She soon felt an increasing interest, an involuubry emotion, in 
reading those intimate thoughts and reflections of the young work- 
girl. 

Amongst several pieces of poetry, all c>f which breathed a passion- 
ate love for Agricola — a love so deep, so unalloyed, and so sincere, 
that Florine was touched by them, and forgot the deformity which 
exposed the poor Mayeux to so much ridibule. Amongst severed 
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pieces of poetry were various fragmeotsy thoughts, or narratives, re- 
lating to various subjects. We will quote a few, in order to justify 
the profound impression which their reading excited in Florine'a 
mind. 

Fragments of La Mayeux^s JoumaL 

" To-day was my birth-day. Up to this evening I had clung to a 
foolish hope. 

** Yesterday I had gone down into Madame Baudoin's room to 
dress a small wound she had in her leg, when I went in Agricola was 
there ; I am certain he was talking to his mother of me, for they were 
silent directly, and exchanged a very significant smile. I then ob- 
served, as I passed the chest of drawers, a very pretty card-board box, 
with a pincushion on the lid. I felt myself blush at the happiness I 
felt, for I thought this little present was intended for me, but I pre- 
tended not to see any thing. Whilst I was on my knees by his 
mother, Agricola went out, and I observed he took the pretty box 
with him. Madame Baudoin was never more kind aud motherly to 
me than she was that evening. I thought she went to bed earlier than 
usual this evening. It was that I might leave her earlier, I thought, 
so that I might the sooner enjoy the surprise that Agricola had in 
store for me. 

^* Oh, how my heart beat as I went upstairs as quickly as I could 
to my room I I even remained for a moment without opening the 
door, in order that my happiness might last the longer. 

'^At length I went in, my two eyes bathed in tears of joy. I 
looked on my table — on my chair — on my bed — there was nothing — 
the little box was not there. My heart was chilled, and I said to 
myself, < It will be to-morrow, for to-day is only the eve of my birth- 
day.' 

^'The day passed — ^the evening has come — nothing I the pretty 
box was not for me. There was a pincushion on the lid — it could 
only be for a female. To whom could Agricola have given it ? 

'' How I am pained at this moment I 

'^ The idea I indulged in that Agricola would thus congratulate me 
on my birthday was silly ; I am ashamed to confess it, even to myself. 
But that would have proved to me that he had not forgotten that I 
have another name besides that of La Mayeux, by which I am always 
called. My susceptibility on this point is so distressing, so intense, 
that it is impossible for me not to experience a moment of shame and 
chagrin whenever I am thus called La Mayeux; and yet from my 
infancy I have never had any other name. 

<< That is the reason why I should have been so happy if Agricola 
had availed himself of the occasion of my birthday to call me once by 
my unpretending name — Madelaine. 

<< Happily he will for ever remain in ignorance of this wish and 
this r^pret." 

Florine, more and more moved at the perusal of this page of such 
painful simplicity, turned over several leaves, and continued : — 

<< I have just attended the funeial of poor little Victoire Herbin> 
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onr neighbour. Her Ikther, a carpet-maker, has been working by the 
month, a long way fW)m Paris. She died at nineteen years of age, 
without a single relative near her. Her last moments were not pain- 
ful, and the worthy woman who watched by her to the last moment 
said to us that she had said nothing but these words, — 

'''At last! at last/' 

*' And that, as with 90 much saHsfaction, the nurse added. 

" Poor, dear girl I she had become so wasted I At fifteen years 
old she was like a rosebud — and so pretty, so fresh I her chestnut 
hair as soft as silk. But by degrees she pined away. Her business, as 
a comber of wool mattrasses, killed her. She had been, as they say, 
for a long time poisoned by the effluvia from the wool ; and her occu- 
pation was the more unwholesome and dangerous as she worked for 
poor houses, where the bedding is usually made up of refuse.* 

'' She had the courage of a lion, and the resignation of an angel, 
and always said to me, in her small soft voice, interrupted at times by 
her short dry cough, ' I cannot last long, going on as I do, breathing 
vitriol-powder 'and lime all day long; I vomit blood, and have some- 
times such cramps in my stomach, that I faint away with it.' 

** * Try another employment,' 1 said to her. 

« < What time have I to learn any other ? ' she replied ; * and if I 
could, it is now too late. I am affectedy that I feel ; it was not my fault,' 
added the poor girl; ^I did not choose my occupation — it was my 
father who chose it. Fortunately, he has no need of me ; and when 
one is dead there is no more trouble — no more fear of want of work.' 

" Victoire made this commonplace remark with great sincerity and 
a kind of satisfaction; and now she is dead, saying, 'At last — 
at last J 

"Still it is very painful to reflect that the labour to which the 
poor person is compelled to follow, in order to get bread, is often 
nothing more than a protracted suicide I 

" I said so to Agricola the other day, and he replied, that there 
were many other deadly occupations. The workmen employed in 
making aquafortis, ivhite lead, and miniwn, or red paint, amongst 



* We read in the Utiche Populaire (the Public Hiv$), an excellent compilation, 
edited by a body of workmen, and of wbich we have already spoken :.p— 

" Mattrass-Comdess. — The dust wbich escapes from tbe wool renders combing 
an occupation very injurious to the health, and the mischief of wbich is the more in- 
creased by tbe frauds of trade. When a sheep is killed, the neck of tbe wool is dyed 
in blood, and it must be made white again in order to sell it. For this purpose it is 
dipped in lime, which, after having effected the bleaching, partly remains. Then it 
is the workwoman who suffers, for when she is at her work the lime becomes 
detached in the form of dust, and is drawn into tbe lungs by tbe inspiration ; it fre- 
quently causes cramps in tbe stomacb and vomitings, which bring on a wretched state 
of health. The greater part of the carders give up the employment, and those who 
still persist in it have, at least, a catarrh or asthma, wbich ends in death. 

" Then there is the hair, of which even the dearest, that which is called the 
sample, is not even pure. We may judge by this what must be the commonest sort 
wbicb the workwomen call the vitriol hair ; whicb consists of the refuse of goat's 
bair, deer's hair, and the finer bristles, which are first dipped in vitriol, then into dye, 
to burn and disguise the foreign particles; such as straw, thorns, and even morsels of 
flesh, which can scarcely be cleared away, and which are frequently met with in 
working this hair, and whence flies out a dust, which is as noisome as the lime wbich 
comes from tbe wool." 
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otfaersy are attacked bjr the usual and incurable complaints of which 
they die. 

" * Do you know/ added Agricola,— ^ do you know that they say, 
when they are going to their destructive factories, we are going to the 
ilaughter^kause 9 * 

*< This word was so fearfully true, that I shuddered. * And this 
occurs in our time I ' I said, with sorrow ; * all this is publicly known. 
Amongst so many powerful and great persons does not one think of 
the mortality which thus decimates his fellows, compelled thus to eat 
bread that destroys them ? ' 

M t Why, Mayeux, my dear,* replied Agricola, * whilst it is a 
question to enlist the people to have them slain in war, there is not 
much thought about them ; and as to the question of organising things 
so as to preserve their lives, no one thinks of that but my employer, 
M. Hardy. And people say, < Bah I the hunger, misery, or suffering 
of the working classes, what are they? That is not a question of 
politics.' *2%ey are deceivedy added Agricola, — * it is mobk than a 

QUESTION OF POLITICS.' 

" As Victoire did not leave enough to pay for a church-service, 
there was only the presenting of the body under the porch ; for there 
is not even a simple death-mass for the poor ; and then, as we could 
not give eighteen francs to the cure, no priest accompanied the pauper 
car to the common ground for burials. 

^* If funeral ceremonies thus shortened, unattended, cut down, are 
sufficient in a religious point of view, why devise any other? Is it 
from cupidity? If these are, on the other hand, inadequate, why 
make the indigent the sole victim of such inadequacy ? ' 

" What is the utility of troubling ourselves with the pomps, the 
incense, and the singing, of which persons appear to be more or less 
prodigal or sparing? What's their use? — what's their use? They 
are but vain and terrestrial things, and of these the soul has no further 
desire, when, glorious, it returns to the hands of Him who gave it. 

*^ Yesterday Agricola made me read an article in a newspaper, in 
which, by turns, great blame and bitter and disdainful irony were 
employed to assail, what was called, the pernicious tendency of certain 
of the people to instruct themselves, to write, read poetry, and some- 
times compose verses. 

'* Rational enjoyments are interdicted to us by our poverty. Is it 
humane to reproach us with endeavouring to acquire the enjoyments 
of the mind ? 

" What ill can result, if, every evening, after a hard day's labour, 
cut off from every other pleasure or amusement, I please myself, un- 
known to others, in putting cert»n verses together, or in writing in 
this journal the impressions, good or bad, which I have felt ? 

*< Is Agricola a worse workman because, when he returns home to 
his mother, he employs his Sunday in composing one of those popular 
songs which elevate the labours of the artisan, and which say to all, 
Hope and Brotherhood ? Is not this a more 'proper use of his time 
than if he passed it in the public-house ? 

<^ Ah I those who blame us for these innocent and noble diversions 
firom our painful toils and ills^ are deceiyed when they suppose^ that in 
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proportion as the intelligence spreads and refines itself, we support 
more impatiently our privations and misery, and that our irritation is 
the more increased against the happy of this world. 

<< Even admitting that it were so, although it is not 80> would it 
not be better to have an informed and enlightened opponent, whose 
reason and feeling could be appealed to, than an ignorant, brutal, and 
implacable enemy ? 

<^ But no, on the contrary, hatreds are effaced in proportion as the 
mind is developed-— as the horizon of fellow-feeling is widened. We 
can thus comprehend moral griefs ; and then we see that the rich too 
frequently have deep sufferings, and that the similarity of misfortune 
creates a common bond of sympathy. 

<* Alas ! they too lose, and bitterly bewail, idolised children, be- 
loved wives, adored parents, — they too, especially the females, in the 
midst of luxury and splendour, often have broken hearts, sufifering 
spirits, and many bitter tears shed in secret. 

<* Let them have no fears on this point. 

^'By becoming informed and their equals in understanding, the 
people learn to pity the rich if they are unfortunate and good, and 

to pity them still more if they are fortunate and wicked. 

* # ilk * * * 

" What happiness I — what a day of delight ! I hardly know how 
to contain my joy. Oh, yes ! man is good, humane, charitable ! — oh, 
yes! the Creator has implanted in him all generous instincts, and, 
unless he be a monstrous exception, he never does ill voluntarily. 

<<I saw what follows just now — I do not wait until evening to 
write it, for delay (if I may say so) would chiU my heart. 

" I was going along with some work required in great haste, and, 
passing along the Place du Temple, a few steps before me I saw a 
child not more than twelve years of age, with bare head and feet, in 
spite of the cold, clad only in a pair of trousers and a smock-frock all 
in rags, leading by the bridle a large fat cart-horse, not drawing, but 
still having his harness on. From time to time, the horse stopped and 
refused to stir, and the child, not having a whip to make him go on, 
in vain tugged at the rein ; the horse remained stock still. Then the 
poor little fellow exclaimed, * Oh, dear I oh, dear I ' and cried bitterly, 
whilst he looked around him to ask assistance from some of the 
passers-by. 

*< His dear little face expressed such great affliction, that, without 
reflecting, I attempted a thing which I cannot now think of without 
smiling, for I must have appeared very odd indeed. 

" I have a horrible fear of horses, and still greater dread of making 
myself conspicuous, but I did not think of either, but armed myself 
with courage. I had an umbrella in my hand, and, going up to the 
horse, with the energy of an ant which seeks to shake a large stone 
with a morsel of straw, I gave him, with all my might, a blow with my 
umbrella on his hind quarters. 

" * Ah, thank you, my good lady ! ' cried the child, drying his 
tears ; * give him another blow, if you please, and perhaps he will 
go on ! ' 

" I redoubled my blow with great heroism, but the horse, either 
from ill-temper or idleness, bent his knees, laid down, and rolled on 
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the stones; and in so doing, finding himself encumbered with his 
harness, he broke it, and completely smashed his large wooden collar. 
I had moved away as quickly as I could, for fear of being kicked. 
The child, at the sight of this fresh disaster, threw himself on his ' 
knees in Uie middle of the street, and, clasping his hands, he sobbed 
out in a voice of agony, ' Help I help I' 

'< The cry was heard, several of the passers-by came round, and 
a beating much more effectual than mine was administered to the 
restive brute, who got up, — but in such a condition, without his 
harness ! 

" * My master will beat me,' cried the poor child, with renewed 
sobs ; < I am two hours behind my time, for the horse would not move 
on, and now only see his broken harness ! My master will beat me 
and turn me away, and then what will become of me, for I have no 
father or mother ? ' 

" At these words, uttered with a voice of despair, a worthy shop- 
keeper of the Temple, who was looking on, said, with a sympathising 
voice, — 

" * No father nor mother I Come, don't be down-hearted, my poor 
boy ; there are ways and means in the Temple, and we can mend 
your harness, and, if my gossips are of my mind, you shan't go any 
more with bare head and feet in such weather as this.' 

** Her' speech' was hailed with acclamation, and they led the child 
and horse away, and, whilst some were engaged in repairing the 
harness, one shopkeeper gave him a cap, another a pair of stockings, 
another a pair of shoes, another a good waistcoat, and in a quarter of 
an hour, the boy was warmly clad, the harness repaired, and a tall lad 
of eighteen with a whip, which he smacked about the ears of the horse 
as a sort of warning, said to the child, who was looking at his clothes 
and the shopkeepers as if he thought himself the hero of a fairy tale, — 
* Where does your master live, my boy ? * 
^ Quay of the Canal Saint-Martin, sir,' was the reply, in a voice 
broken and trembling with emotion. 

« < Well, then,' added the young man, ^ I will assist you in leading 
your horse, who will go well enough with me, and I will tell your 
master that the delay is not your &ult. They ought not to trust a 
restive horse with a child so young as you.' 

<< As they were going, away the poor little fellow said in a timid 
voice to the shopkeeper, taking off his hat, — 

«< < Madam, will you let me kiss you ? ' 

** And tears of gratitude filled his eyes. The boy had a good 
heart 

'^ This scene of public charity moved me most delightfully, and I 
followed with my eyes, as long as I could, the young man and the 
child, who could now scarcely keep up with the horse, who had, so 
qaeedily become obedient from fear of the whip. Well, I repeat it 
with pride, the creature is naturally good, and full of pity ; nothing 
could be more spontaneous than this movement of pity and tenderness 
in this assembly of persons, when the poor boy exclaimed, * What will 
become of me, I have neither father nor mother ? ' 

** Unhappy child I Yes, no father nor mother, said I to myself, 
belonging to a brutish masteri who scarcely clothes him with mnerable 
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ragg, and maltreats him-— lying down, no doubt, in some comer of a 
stable. Poor child I he is still gentle and good in spite of misery and 
misfortune. I saw very plainly that he was more grateful than re- 
joiced at the kindness done to him ; but perhaps this good disposition, 
abandoned, without support, without advice, without aid, rendered 
rough by ill-treatment, will change and become fierce, exasperated; 
then will come the age of passions — then bad excitements I 

'< Ah, with the neglected outcast poor, virtue is doubly holy and 

to be respected I 

* * * # # # 

^< This morning after having, as usual, gently scolded me for not 
going to mass, Agricola's mother said to me, and it was so touching 
from the mouth of her so devoutly a believer, — 

*< < Fortunately, I pray more for you than myself, my poor dear 
Mayeux ; the good God will hear me, and you vnlly I hope, only go 
into purgatory* 

*^ Good soul ! worthy creature I She said these words with so 
much kindness, so full of earnestness, with a belief so fervent in the 
happy result of her pious intervention, that I felt my eyes grow moist, 
and I threw myself round her neck as sincerely an^ seriously grateful 
as if I believed in purgatory. 

" This has been a fortunate day for me ; I think I shall find work ; 
and I owe this good fortune to a young woman full of kind feeling and 
good heart. She is to take me to-morrow to the Convent of Saint- 
Marie, where she thinks she can find employment for me." 

Florine, already deeply affected by the perusal of this journal, 
started at this passage in which La Mayeux spoke of her, and con- 
tinued : — 

" I shall never forget the deep interest, the delicate benevolence, 
with which this young person received me, — me so poor and wretched. 
That does not astonish me at all, for she was in Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville's service. She is worthy to be about the person of Agricola's 
benefactress. It will be always pleasant and delightful to me to recall 
her name, which is as pretty and becoming as her countenance, — it is 
Florine. I am nothing, I possess nothing ; but, if the fervent wishes 
of a heart deeply impressed with gratitude be heard. Mademoiselle 
Florine will be happy, very happy. 

" Alas ! I am reduced to offer up nothing but wishes for her — no- 
thing else have I — and I can do nothing but recollect and love her." 

These lines, which so simply spake the real gratitude of La Mayeux 
gave the last blow to Florine*s hesitation. She could not any longer 
resist the generous temptation which assailed her. 

As she had continued the perusal of the various fragments of the 
journal, her affection and her respect for La Mayeux had increased, 
and she felt more acutely than ever how infamous it was to surrender, 
perhaps to sarcasm and bitter disdain, the most secret thoughts of the 
poor girl. Fortunately good is often as contagious as evil. Purified 
by all she had read, having strengthened her failing virtue in this 
vivifying and pure source, Florine, yielding at last to one of those 
good impulses which sometimes controlled her, left her apartment, 
taking the manuscript with her, and quite resolved^ i) La Mayeux had 
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not returned, to return it to the place whence fthe had taken it, making 
up her mind to tell Rodin that the second time her search after the 
journal had been useless, La Mayeux having doubtless detected the 
first attempt to abstract it. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



THE DISCOVERY. 



In the interval which had preceded Florine's resolution to repair 
her unworthy abuse of confidence, La Mayeux, after a faithful dis- 
charge of her painful duty, had returned from visiting the manufactory. 
Equally struck with Agricola, by the innocent beauty, engaging 
simplicity, good sense, and sweetness of character, exhibited by 
Angdle, La Mayeux, after a most close and careful scrutiny, had, with 
magnanimous sincerity, advised the young smith to lose no time in 
seeking to obtain her affections. The following scene was enacted ere 
Florine, having finished perusing the manuscript so surreptitiously 
obtained, had brought herself to the praiseworthy intentions of return- 
ing it. 

It was ten o'clock in the evening, and La Mayeux, just returned 
to the Hotel de Cardovillc, had gone into her chamber, and, exhausted 
by the severe mental conflict she had undergone for so many hours, 
thrown herself into an arm-chair. The utmost silence reigned through- 
out the house, only interrupted by the violence of the wind, as it 
swayed and shook the trees in the garden, A single light burned in 
the chamber, the hangings of which were of dark green, whose sombre 
tints, added to the black dress she wore, served still more to display the 
mora than ordinary paleness of La Mayeux. 

Seated beside the fire, her head drooping on her breast, her hands 
olasped on her knees, the mild, yet melancholy and resigned, coun- 
tenance of the poor sempstress bore that look of unutterable sweet- 
ness, arising from the consciousness of duties well performed. 

Like all those whom a long acquaintance with misfortune has 
accustomed to bear their griefs, without exaggeration or display, in 
fact to receive sorrow as too hamtual a visitor to require any parade. 
La Mayeux was incapable of long indulging in vain and fruitless 
regrets tor what was now irrevocably decided. The blow had been 
fearfully sudden and painful, and would doubtless long rankle in the 
heart of the unhappy being on whom it had so unexpectedly descended ; 
but there was equal probability of its becoming one of those chronic 
sorrows, which formed the part and parcel of her ill-stjarred existence. 
And still the noble-minded being, thus writhing in her agony, yet 
scarcely accusing her severe destiny, found sources of consolation even 
amidst her present distress ; her tender, affectionate nature had been 
sensitively alive to the demonstrations of regard bestowed on her by 
her hf^py rival, Angele; and her heart swelled with the proudest 
satisfaction ^t witnessing the blind confidence with which Agricol^ 
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awaited her decision respecting his mistress, and the unbounded joy with 
which he listened to her prognostics of the future happiness that would 
result from the marriage he so ardently desired. 

*^ And besides," argued La Mayeux, mentally, *^ at least I shall 
no more be disturbed (even in spite of my better judgment) by false 
hopes only, but by suppositions as absurd as unfounded : the marriage 
of Agricola will put an end to all the wild fancies of my poor brain." 

And, last of all, La Mayeux experienced the greatest possible 
delight in having passed thus firmly and well over the severe trial she 
had just undergone, as well as for the effectual concealment of her love 
for Agricola ; for the reader has already been told, how surpassingly 
great was the shuddering horror felt by the poor girl at the idea of 
the ridicule she felt perfectly convinced must follow the discovery of 
her insensate passion. • 

After remaining long absorbed in her deep reverie. La Mayeux 
arose and walked slowly towards her desk. 

*' My only recompense for all I have endured," said she, as she 
prepared her writing materials, << will be to confide this Jast new and 
terrible grief to the sad and silent witness of all my sorrows. I shall, 
at least, have kept the engagement entered into with myself; for 
believing, from the bottom of my heart, that the object sdected by 
Agricola is calculated to secure his happiness, I have delivered to him 
my conscientious advice to marry ; so when, perhaps in years to come, 
I shall read over what I have here written, I may possibly find a com- 
pensation for my present sufferings." 

So saying, La Mayeux drew out the pasteboard box; a cry of 
astonishment escaped her at the absence of her journal, but this was 
quickly turned to fear when she perceived in its place a letter addressed 
to herself. 

The features of the poor girl became of the livid hue of death, her 
knees trembled, and a faintness like that of death stole over her ; but 
gaining power and energy, even from the excess of her terror, she 
exerted herself sufficiently to break the seal of the mysterious epistle. 

As she did so, a note for five hundred francs (20/.) fell from the 
paper on the table, while the eager eye of La Mayeux read the follow- 
ing lines, — 

*^ Madbmoiskllb, 
" The account given by you in your journal of your love for 
Agricola is at once so amusing as well as original that I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of acquainting him with the violent passion he has 
excited, a fact of which he is far from dreaming ; but once known to 
him, he will of course hasten to return. Advantage will be taken of 
the present opportunity to admit a number of persons to share in the 
amusement derivable from the perusal of your love-stricken journal, 
and of which they would otherwise have been deprived. Should 
written copies and extracts be insufficient to gratify general curiosity, 
printed specimens will be distributed among all who desire them. It 
would, indeed, be the height of selfishness to keep so fine a treat of the 
sublime and beautiful to ourselves. Your readers will doubtless be 
differently affected by your love-lorn effusions ; some they will move 
to laughter, others perhaps to tears ; for what may strike some class of 
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persons astouchingly pathetic, will cause iDextingoishable laughter and 
merriment in others, — 'many men, many minds.* But one thing is 
quite certain, your journal will be the town talk for a time at least, to 
that I pledge myself. As a person of your very singular ideas may 
prefer getting out of the way of your triumph, and as you possessed 
nothing but the rags upon your back when you were admitted, out of 
charity, into the house, where now you seek to rule and govern, 
giving yourself all manner of insolent and unbecoming airs, ill-suited to 
one of your appearance as well as pretensions, you are presented with the 
sum of five hundred francs to pay for the paper used in your love-sick 
journal, and in order that you may not be quite destitute in the event 
of your being sufficiently modest to dread the many congratulations 
wiUi which, by to-morrow, you will be overwhelmed ; for of this you 
may be quite sure, that at the very moment of your reading this, your 
journal will be in rapid circulation. 

" One like yourself, 

" A real Mayeux." 

The coarse and insolent tone of mockery displayed in this letter, 
which was designedly written as though coming from some servant of 
the house, jealous of the introduction of La Mayeux into the establish- 
ment, had been calculated with fiendish skilfulness as sure to produce 
all the efiect desired. 

" Gracious God I " were the only words that fell from the ashy 
lips of the wretched girl during her first stupor and affright. 

If the reader will recall the passionate tenderness with which the 
unfortunate Mayeux had revealed her love for her adopted brother ; 
the many passages in her journal in which she speaks of the numerous 
wounds Agricola had unconsciously inflicted on her ; and, lastly, her 
intense horror and dread of ridicule, he may be able to form some 
idea of her overwhelming shame and utter despair after the perusal of 
this infamous epistle. 

The heart-broken girl thought not for an instant of the noble 
sentiments, the touching incidents, also recorded in the same journal ; 
the one idea which filled her half-distracted brain was, that the follow- 
ing day, not only Agricola himself, and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
but an insolent and mocking crowd of others, would also be aware of 
her ridiculous passion, and would pitilessly laugh her to scorn. 

So stunning, so unexpected was this blow, that for a time La 
Mayeux staggered under its violence, and, for several minutes, she 
remained mute, passive, and crushed in mind and body; but at 
length the bitter conviction rose to her mind that a fearful necessity 
required immediate exertion — she must lose no time in quitting for 
ever the hospitable roof which had received and sheltered her after so 
many misfortunes. The extreme timidity, the sensitive delicacy of the 
poor girl, would not permit her to remain an instant longer in a dwell- 
ing where the innermost secrets of her heart had thus been surprised, 
profaned, and, doubtless, given up to scorn and derision. 

She dreamed not of seeking justice or vengeance at the hands of 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville ; to excite anger and create disturbance 
in the house, at the very moment she was quitting it, would have been 
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considered by Ler as ungrateful and disrespectful to'wards her bene- 
factress. To her it mattered not what motive could have led to the 
abstraction of her journal, or who had penned the insulting letter left 
in its place. Alas I what could a knowledge of either ciroamstance 
have availed her, fully determined as she was to fly from the humilia- 
tions with which she was threatened ? 

As had been hoped for, a vague notion took possession of her 
mind, that her misery was brought about by some menial jealous of 
the kindness and consideration bestowed on her by Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville. Thus, then, the poor girl thought, with despairing 
agon3% that those pages, so painfully confidentiid, describing feelings 
she would not have dared breathe in the ear of the most tender and 
indulgent mother, because written in a manner with the blood of her 
deepest wounds, they too faithfully portrayed — too cruelly described, 
the writhings of her stricken heart, — yet these very transcripts of her 
secret sorrows would serve to amuse — nay, perhaps were even now 
exciting the jeers and vulgar jests of the servants of the Hotel. 

#^ ^^ ^^ ^v ^^ "^ 

• • • 4b ■ • . • 

The money accompanying this letter, and the insulting manner in 
which it was offered, served still further to confirm her suspicions as 
to the source of her present affliction. No doubt the sender feared 
that a dread of poverty might prevent her from quitting the house. 
The determination of La Mayeux was taken with that calm and de- 
cided resignation so habitual with her. She rose, her eyes sparkling 
with unnatural brilliancy, while not a tear moistened her pale and 
haggard cheeks. Alas I the unfortunate girl had shed so many 
within the last twenty-four hours that the source seemed dried up« 
With a cold and trembling hand, she hastily wrote the following lines 
on a slip a paper, which she left beside the bank-note for five hun- 
dred francs : — 

<* May Mademoiselle de Cardoville be recompensed as she deserves 
for her great goodness to me^ and may she add to that kindness by par* 
doning my abrupt departure from a house I can remain in no longer.* 

This done, La Mayeux cast into the fire the infamous letter, which 
seemed to scorch her hands as it passed through them. Then casting 
a last glance at her chamber, furnished almost luxuriously, she 
shuddered with involuntary dread as she thought of the miseiy which 
awaited her — of the distress, exceeding all she had ever experienced, 
even amidst her many trials ; for the mother of Agricola had departed 
with Gabriel. The unfortunate girl could no longer depend upon the 
almost maternal tenderness and sympathy of the wife of Dagobert. 

A lonely, solitary life, embittered by the undying agony of believ- 
ing that her fatal love was the jest, the derision of all, perhaps of 
Agricola himself, was all the prospect the future offered to the poor 
trembling creature, who now prepared to wander forth she knew not 
whither. But from such a vista of endless wretchedness her very soul 
recoiled. Then a dark thought suggested itself to her mind ; a tremor 
passed over her, while a smile of bitter exultation played over her 
pallid features. 
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Fully resolved to depart without delay, she proceeded towards the 
door, but, in passing the fire-place, she saw herself reflected in the 
glass plaseed over the chimney — her death-like countenance contrast- 
ing strongly with the black dress she wore. Then, for the first time* 
she remembered that she had no claim to the clothes she wore ; and 
again she remembered the passage in the letter, reminding her of the 
ragged garments she wore when she first entered that house, 

*^ It is well I thought of it," cried she, in tones of anguish and a 
smile of bitterness, as she looked at her black dress, << I might have 
been accused of stealing.*' 

. So saying, the young girl, carrying her candle with her, entered 
her dressing-room, and resumed the miserable garments she had 
carefully preserved as a sort of pious remembrance of her past 
misfortunes* 

At this moment the tears of La Mayeux broke forth afresh, and 
she wept long and abundantly. They flowed not at seeing herself 
thus again clad in the livery of poverty and misery, but from the 
plenitude of her gratitude ; for all these comforts to which she now bade 
an eternal adieu recalled vividly to her mind the considerate kindness 
and delicate attention of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, and yielding to 
an almost involuntary burst of feeling, she threw herself (as soon as 
dressed in her former wretched attire) on her knees, in the midst of 
her chamber, and, mentally apostrophising, — 

'* Mademoiselle de Cardoville I " she exclaimed, in a voice broken 
by convulsive sobs, "farewell for ever I — farewell, kind, generous 
lady, who deigned to honour me with favours above my utmost en- 
deavours to deserve, and who honoured me even by the appellation of 
friend I — sister I " 

In sudden terror the poor Mayeux rose from her kneeling attitude ; 
she heard some one stealthily approaching by the passage which led 
from the garden to one of the doors of her apartment, the other door 
opening upon the salon. 

The steps were those of Florine, who (unfortunately too late) was 
returning with the manuscripts. Alarmed and driven to desperation 
by the sound of footsteps, which, she believed, came but to proclaim 
her the scorn and ridicule of the house. La Mayeux rushed from the 
salon> and, quickly flying through the ante-room, reached the court-yardi 
tapped with frenzied eagerness against the windows of the porter s 
lodge, and, as soon as the gate was opened, darted into the street. 

The door closed after her, and La Mayeux ceased to be within 

the cherished precincts of the Hotel de Cardoville. 

****** 

* ***** 

Thus was Adrienne deprived of a faithful, vigilant, and devoted 
guardian, while Rodin was likewise freed from an active, penetrating 
antagonist, whom he had always, and with just cause, dreaded. 

Having (as has been seen) divined the love entertained by the 
poor sempstress for Agricola ; knowing also of her skill in poesy, and 
arguing therefrom that she would thus in secret pour forth her fatal 
and concealed passion, he had instructed Florine to search diligently 
for some written testimonies of this ill-starred affection. From the 
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success attending this manoeuvre arose the coarse and galling epistle, 
calculating to goad on a mind so sensitively alive as La Mayeox's to 
the most desperate measures. Of the contents of this epistle^ it is but 
Justice to Florine to say, she was entirely ignorant, having merely re- 
ceived it in reply to her account of the contents of the journal, which 
she had, in the first instance, merely glanced over witiiout allowing 
herself to remove it 



As we have already ssud, Florine, influenced by a too tardy repent- 
ance, only reached the chamber of La Mayeux at the moment when 
the latter was flying in wild despair from the Hdtel. 

Perceiving a light in the dressing-closet, Florine hastened thither. 
On a chair was thrown the black dress just taken off by La Mayeux, 
while, at a little distance, stood the old trunk in which the poor girl 
had hitherto religiously preserved her wretched ^ attire of former days ; 
the box was now open and empty. 

Heart-stricken by this sight, Florine proceeded to the desk. The 
disorder in which the various articles were left, the bank-note of five 
hundred francs, beside which lay the few lines addressed to Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville, proved but too clearly the fatal consequences of 
her obedience to the orders of Rodin, and that the unhappy victim of 
his persecutions bad quitted the house for ever. 

Perceiving the utter uselessness of any further attempt, and ac* 
knowledging with a sigh, that her repentance had come too late to save 
the unfortunate girl, Florine resigned herself to the necessity of for- 
warding the manuscript to Rodin. Then, obliged to console herself for 
the evil she had wrought by fresh arguments of evil, she remembered 
that the absence of La Mayeux would diminish the chances of dis- 
covering her treachery, and render her disgraceful task less hazardous 
and dangerous. 



The day following these events Adrienne received the following 
note from Rodin, in reply to one which she had written relative to the 
inexplicable departure of La Mayeux : — 

"My dear Young Lady, 

"Being obliged to proceed directly to the manufactory of the 
worthy M. Hardy, whither I am summoned on a most important 
affair, I am utterly unable to wait upon you and offer my most humble 
respects. You ask me, * What am I to think of the sudden disappear* 
ance of the young girl I lately took into my house ? * In truth, the 
question is beyond my power to answer ; let us hope that future events 
may explain it to her credit, nay, I feel persuaded it will be so. Only 
remember what I said to you at Dr. Baleinier s, touching a certain 
society^ and the numerous and secret emissaries it employs to surround 
perfidiously the persons whom it is requisite to put under a system of 
espionage. 

" I accuse no one, but let us simply recall facts. I have been ac- 
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cused and stigmatised by this very girl, yet your own knowledge and 
experience assure you, you have not a more faithful or devoted 
servant than myself. 

" She was utterly penniless when you received her, yet in her desk 
is found the sum of five hundred francs I You have loaded her with 
benefits, yet she quits your roof without a word, or the smallest en- 
deavour to explain the cause of her unjustifiable flight. 

" Still, my dear young lady, I draw no conclusions ; I abhor th.e 
very idea of condemning unheard. But reflect seriously, and, above 
all, be well upon your guard, — you have possibly escaped some great 
danger. To redouble your circumspection, and increase your watchful 
mistrust of all around you, is the respectful advice of your very 
humble and most obedient servant, 

" Rodin." 



47 R 



PART VIIL 



THE FACTORY. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE GATHERING OF THE ^'LOUPS. 

It was Sunday morning. It was on the same day that Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville had received Rodin's letter relative to the dis- 
appearance of La Mayeux. 

Two men were conversing at a table in one of the public-houses 
in the small village of Villiers, situated at a short distance from M. 
Hardy's factory. 

This village was generally inhabited by workmen at the quarries 
and stone-cutters employed in working the neighbouring stone-pits. 
Nothing can be more severe, more exhausting, and worse paid, than 
the labours of these artisans; and thus, as Agricola had told La 
Mayeux, they established a painful comparison between their lot, 
miserable as it was, and the almost incredible ease and comfort which 
the workmen of M. Hardy, thanks to his generous and sagacious 
management, as well as the principles of association and companion- 
ship which he had established amongst them. 

Misfortune and ignorance always originate great evils. Misfortune 
is easily soured, and ignorance but too often gives way to noxious 
counsels ; and for a long time the good fortune of the workmen 
of M. Hardy had been naturally envied, but not as yet affected by 
jealousy or hatred. Soon, however, the secret enemies of this manu- 
facturer, set on by M. Tripeaud, his rival, had their own objects in 
altering this peaceable state of things, and they were changed. 

With diabolical pertinacity, and similar address, they contrived to 
excite the worst passions. They commenced, by chosen emissaries, by 
getting hold of certain quarriers and stone-cutters of the neighbour- 
hood, whose irregular lives had aggravated their miseries. Notoriously 
known by their turbulence, bold and active, these men exercised a 
dangerous influence over their peaceable, hard-working, well-disposed 
companions, but who were easily intimidated by violence. These 
dangerous ringleaders, already soured by mi&fortune, had their jealous 
hatred excited and fomented by pointing out to them the comfort and 
consideration enjoyed by M. Hardy's workmen. They went farther. 
The inflammatory preachings of an abbe, a member of the Order, 
\vho, coming from Paris expressly to preach during Lent against 
M. Hardy, had had immense influence over these workmen's wives ; 
who; whilst their husbands were at the public-house^ hastened to hear 
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the sermon. Taking advantage of the growing alarms of the approach 
of the cholera, their weak and credulous imaginations were struck with 
terror when pointing to the factory of M. Hardy as a focus of corrup- 
tion and damnation, capable of drawing down the vengeance of 
Heaven, and, consequently, this avenging scourge on the district. 
The men, already bitterly envious, were, moreover, constantly worked 
upon by their wives ; wlio, excited by the abba's preaching, raved and 
uttered maledictions against this stronghold of atheists, who would be 
sure to draw down such miseries on their country. 

Some evil- disposed individuals belonging to the workshops of 
Baron Tripeaud, and bribed by him (we have before alluded to the 
interest which this honourable person had in M. Hardy's ruin), had 
increased the general irritation, and wrought it to a pitch by ripping 
up one of these terrible questions of companionship, which in our 
days still unhappily cause bloodshed from time to time. 

A great number of M. Hardy's workmen, before entering into his 
employ, had become members of a companionship, or fraternity, called 
the Ddvorans;* whilst many of the stone-cutters and quarriers of the 
vicinity belonged to a society called the Lovps (jvolves), and froni 
time immemorial, rivalry the most inveterate had existed between the 
Loups and the Divorans, and led to many bloody strifes, the more to 
be deplored as, in many points of view, the institution of companion- 
ships is excellent, inasmuch as it is founded on the fruitful and power- 
ful principle of association. Unfortunately, instead of including all 
bodies of the state in one fraternal communion, companionship has 
been broken up into fractions of collective and distinct societies, whose 
rivalries often break out into fierce and sanguinarj'- coUisions.f 

* 'Devour eri is the English traxislation ; but does not express fully the combi« 
nation as it existed, and exists still, in Paris ; much like the fellowsnip of tailors 
called " Flints," which existed in England (perhaps still exists), and who, in or about 
the year 1814-.15, " turned out," or " struck," on the factories of Mr. Mtberly, the 
eminent contractor of Paul's Wharf, London, and of whom the ringleadtrs were tried 
for conspiracy and punished. All the journeymen tailors who woald not join the 
" Flints" were by them styled •* Dnngs," and they refused to work at the same 
boards with them._£n^. Trans, 

t We should say, to the praise of the working classes, that these sad scenes 
become the more rare in proportion as they become better informed, and have more 
consciousness of their own dignity. We should, also, attribute these better tenden- 
cies to the right influence of an excellent work on companionship, published by 
M. Agricola Perdiguier, called Avignonnavi'la'»Vertu, a Working CarpenW, In 
this work, filled with information and curious details as to various societies of com- 
panionship, M. Agricola Perdiguier protests, with the indignation of an honest man» 
against the scenes of violence capable of injuring all that is useful and practicable 
in companionship; and this work, written with . remarkable clearness, reason, and 
moderation, is not only an excellent work, but a noble and praiseworthy act ; for M. 
Agricola Perdiguier has had for a long time to contend strongly, in order to bring biek 
bis associates to sensible and peaceable notions. Let us add, that ISl. Perdiguier has 
instituted, by the aid of no resources but his own, in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, an 
uuprctending eatabliahnent of the greatest utility to tbe wcrrking dlaSscs. He lodges 
in bis bouse, a model of order and good conducti about forty or fifty workioif 
carpenters, to wHom, every evening after the day's work, Ije gives a course of 
of leetorea on geometry and linear architecture applied to the cutting of wood. We 
have been present at one of these courses, and it is impossible that lectures should 
be more dearly delivered, or made more easy to the Understandingi At ten o'clock in 
the eyeniog, after the conclusion of the lictufto, aU tbe lodgMs of M. Ftrdiguier 
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For eight days the Loups, highly excited at all points, longed most 
eagerly to find an opportunity and excuse to come to loggerheads 
with the D^orans; but, as these latter did not frequent the public- 
houses, and seldom quitted the factory during the week, this had 
hitherto been impracticable, and the Loup* were compelled to await 
the Sunday with fierce impatience. 

Moreover, a great number of quarriers and stone-cutters, peaceable 
men and good workmen, had refused, although Loups themselves, 
to join in this hostile manifestation against the Divorans of M. 
Hardy's factory; and the ringleaders had been obliged to raise recruits 
amongst the vagabonds and scamps of the barriers, whom the prospect 
of tumult and disorder had easily induced to enrol themselves under 
the flag of the warlike Loups. 

Such was the muttering fermentation which agitated the little 
village of Villiers, whilst the two men to whom we have alluded were 
seated at table in the public-house. 

These men had asked for and obtained a private room. 

One of them was still young, and tolerably well clad, but his open 
waistcoat, his loosely tied cravat, his shirt stained with wine, his hair 
dishevelled, his haggard countenance, his swollen veins, and red eyes, 
betokened that a night of dissipation had preceded this morning, 
whilst his heavy and coarse look, his hoarse voice, and his glance, 
now dull and now sparkling, testified that to the stale fumes of drunk- 
enness of the previous night were now united the first approaches of 
a renewed inebriety. 

The companion of this man said to him, jingling their glasses 
together, — 

•< Your health, my boy I" 

" Yours I " replied the young fellow ; " although your appearance 
has a devilish odd effect on me." 

" Devilish odd effect ? " 

•• Yes." 

" And why, pray?" 

" How did you know me ?" 

" Are you sorry 1 ever knew you ? '* 

" Who told you I was confined in Sainte-Pelagie ? '* 

** Did I release you from gaol ? " 

« Why did you do so ? " 

" Because my heart is good." 

" You love me, perhaps ; — much about as the butcher loves thcJ 
ox he drives to the slaughter-house." 

" You are insane." 

" A man does not pay 10,000 francs (400/.) for another without 
some motive." 

go to tbeir humble beds (they are forced by tbe low price of wages to sleep usuallv 
four io each small room). M. Perdiguier told us that study and instruction are such 
powerful modes of moralising, that in six years he had sent away but one of his 
lodgers. "At the end of two or three days" he said to us, " the ill-disposed feel that 
this is no place for them, and leave of their own accord" We are happy to be able, then; 
to render our public testimony to a man filed with information, right Reeling, and the most 
noble devotion to the working c/aMes.-^£uG£NS Sux* 
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<* I have a motive." 

<* What is it ? what do you want with me ? " 

'' A jolly companion, who spends his money freely and without 
thought or care, and passes all his nights as you did the last Good 
wine, good cheer, pretty girls, and merry staves I It is not a bad 
trade, is it ? " 

After remaining silent for a moment, the young man replied, with 
a sullen air,-— > 

*' Why, the evening before I left the prison, did you make it one 
of the conditions of my freedom that I should write to my mistress 
that I would never see her again ? Why did you insist that I should 
give you this letter ? " 

« What a sigh ! Do you think still of her ? ** 

« Perpetually." 

*^ You are wrong. Your mistress is far from Paris at this moment ; 
I saw her go away in a diligence before I returned to release you from 
Sainte-P61agie." 

*^ Yes, I was choking in that gaol, and to get out I would have sold 
my soul to the evil one ; you thought as much, and therefore came to 
me, only, instead of my soul, you took C6physe away from me, — poor 
Queen-Bacchanal I But why — miUe tannerres ! — will you tell me 
why?" 

*^ A man who has a mistress whom he is so infatuated with as you with 
this girl, ceases to be a man, and, in a time of trial, would want pluck." 

« What time of trial ? " 

" Drink, man, — let us drink I " 

*< You make me drink too much brandy." 

" Pooh I Look — see me." 

^' You really frighten me ; it seems so devilish. A bottle of 
brandy does not make you wink an eyelid. You have a cast-iron 
inside, and a skull of marble." 

<< I have travelled a good deal in Russia, and there one drinks to 
warm oneself." 

" And here to excite oneself; but let us drink if you will, only it 
must be wine." 

*< Absurd stuff I Wine is good for children ; men, like us, drink 
brandy." 

" Well, then, let's have brandy ; it burns me, and one's head 
whirls, and then one sees all the flames of hell I " 

" Come, I like you now." 

^ When yon said just this minute that I was infatuated about 
C^physe, and that in a time of trial I should want pluck, what time 
did you aUude to ? " 

" Drink, man, — drink." * 

" One moment, if you please. You see, comrade, that I am not 
a bigger fool than my neighbour, and, by the few words you have let 
drop, I guess there's something in the wind." 

" Do you ?" 

^' You know I have been a workman, and am acquainted with a 
great many others, that I am a good sort of fellow enough, and 
popular with my comrades, and you wish to make use of me as a sort 
of lure to attract otheni«" 
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« Go on." 

<< You are some one employed to get up a riot*— some emissary of 
a party desirous of a revolt." 

« Continue." 

<< And you are acting for this nameless association, which carries 
on its business by discharges of musketry." 

" Are you a coward ? " 

" I ? Why, I burnt powder in July, and as boldly fui any one." 

** Are you inclined to do so again ? " 

'< Ah I why this sort of fireworks is as good as another ; but, in 
my opinion, revolutions are more for the agreeable than the useful. 
All I got out of the Barricades of the Three Days was to bum my 
trousers and lose my waistcoat. This is all that the people gained ih 
my person. It's all very fine and grand to hear *JFon^ard! to the 
diarge ! '-^but what good has come of it ? " 

•' You know a good many of M, Hardy's workmen ? " 

" Oh, oh ! that's the reason you have brought me here." 

<< It is ; and you will see directly several of the workmen from his 
factory." 

" Some of the lads from M. Hardy's wishing for a row ? They 
are too well ofi" for that — you mistake." 

" You will see that very shortly." 

^y They who are so conifortable, what have they to complain off?" 

" What, when their comrades, find those who not having a good 
master, are dying of hunger and misery, and they are appealed to to 
join them? Do you believe they will remain deaf to that appeal? 
M. Hardy is the exception ; but let the people give * one long pull — 
strong pull — and pull altogether,' and the exception becomes the 
rule, and every one is content." 

" There is reason in what you say ; only it is requisite that the 
* long puir must, indeed, be * a strong pull,' if it ever makes a 
good and honest man of my hound of an employer, the Baron Tri- 
peaud, who has made me what I now am — a good-for-nothing scamp." 

" M. Hardy's men are coming — you are their comrade — you have 
no interest in deceiving them — they will believe you ; so lend n^e 
your assistance to induce them to make their decision *" 

"As to what?" 

" To leave the factory where they are becoming enervated, and 
getting so selfish as to forget the wrongs and injuries of their 
brothers " 

" But if they quit the factory, how are they to get a living ? " 

" Oh, they shall be provided for until the great day," 

" And what are they to do till then ?" 

"What you did last night, — drink, laugh, and sing; and then all 
the work they will have to do will be to learn the military exercises 
in their rooms." 

" And what induces the workmen to come here ? " 

" Some one has already spoken to them — placards have been dis- 
tributed amongst them, in which they are reproached for their in- 
diflerence towards their brothers. Well, now, will you support me ?" 

" I will ; and the more because I am really beginning to support 
myself with considerable difficulty. Cephyse.was the only person iij 
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the world I cared about. I feel I am in a horrible downhill condition 
and you arfe shoving me down still lower; but let the ball roll I if one 
must go the devil, it is of very little consequence by what meant. Let 
us drink!" 

" Yes ; let's drink to our jolly next night's revel — the last was but 
a mere rehearsal." 

** What stuff are you made off — ^you I I look at you ; but I have 

not seen you once, even for a moment, blush or smile, or appear 

moved or excited ; but, then, you are like a man made of cast 

* tt 

iron. 

*^ I' am no longer fifteen years of age, and I must have something 
quite different to make me laugh ; but, to-night, I shall laugh — yes, 
to-night." 

** I do not know if it is the brandy, or what it is, but, devil rock 
me, if you don't make me shudder when you say you shall laugh 
to-night I " 

So saying the young man rose from his seat, staggering as he did 
so ; he was getting drunk again. There was a knock at the door. 

" Come in I" 

The landlord entered. 

« What is it ? " 

" There is a young man below, who says his name's Olivier ; he 
asks for M. Morok." 

«* I am he ; tell hira to come up." 

The landlord left the room. 

" This is one of your men, but he is alone," said Morok, whose 
coarse features expressed disappointment. '' Alone I that surprises 
me. I expected several. Do you know him ? " 

" Olivier? — yes ; a fair young man, I think." 

" We shall see ; here he is," 

And a young man, with an open countenance, at once bold and 
intelligent, entered the little room. 

" Ah, Couche-tout-Nu ! " he exclaimed, at the sight of M orok's 
companion. 

*' Yes ; here I am. Why, it is an age since we met, Olivier I" 

*' But easily explained, my boy, as we do not work in the same 
factory." 

" But are you alone ? " asked Morok. 

And pointing to Couche-tout-Nu, he added, — 

" You may speak before him — he is one of ourselves. But, again, 
why are you alone ? " 

'* I am alone ; but I have come in my comrades* name." 

" Ah I " said Morok, with a sigh of satisfaction. ** They consent." 

" They refuse ; and so do I." 

" What I refuse ? Then they have no more firmness than women," 
exclaimed Morok, grinding his teeth with rage. 

<* Listen I" said Olivier, calmly; "we have received your letters 
— seen your agent: we have had the proof that he was, in fact, 
affiliated with the secret societies, with several of whose members we 
are acquainted." 

" Well ; ?ind wliy do you hesitate ? " 
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<< In the first place, we have no evidence that these societies are 
ready for a movement'* 

" But I tell you they are." 

<< He — ^he — says it," said Couche-tout-Nu, stammering ; *^ and I 
confirm it. Forward f on, my hoya /** 

" That is not sufficient," continued Olivier ; " and, moreover, we 
have reflected upon it. For the last eight days the workshop has 
been divided I Yesterday we had a very warm, and even painful, dis- 
cussion ; but this morning old M . Simon came to us, and we talked 
the aifair over with him. He convinced us, and now we shall wait-«- 
if the outbreak comes — then we shall see " 

" Is this your final resolve ? " 

" Most decidedly." 

<< Silence I" exclaimed Couche-tout-Nu, suddenly, listening and 
trying to steady himself on his tottering legs ; ,<' there is a noise as 
if of a crowd of people at a distance." 

And there was heard a murmuring sound which grew louder every 
instant, and by degrees increased into a decided tumult. 

" What can it be ? " said Olivier, surprised. 

<< Now," said Morok, with a sinister smile, ^^ I remember the land- 
lord told me when I came in that there was a great ferment in the 
village against the factory. If you and your comrades had been 
separated from the other workmen of M. Hardy, as I believed, these 
people who are beginning to clamour would have been with you 
instead of against you." 

<< This rendezvous, then, was an ambush contrived to excite one 
party of M. Hardy *s workmen against the other I " exclaimed Olivier; 
<< and you were in hopes th^t we should have made common cause 
with those persons who have been excited against the factory, and 
that " 

The young man could not continue. A terrific burst of mingled 
cries, hisses, and yells, made the public-house re-echo again. 

At the same moment the owner of the cabaret burst into the 
room, exclaiming, — 

" Gentlemen, is there any person here belonging to the manufac- 
tory of M. Hardy ? " 

" I do," said Olivier. 

<^ Then it is all up with you ; the Loups have come in crowds 
inquiring for the D^vorans from M. Hardy's, and they desire to fight 
out their quarrel ; unless, indeed, the Devorans are willing to forsake 
the manufactory they at present belong to and join with them." 

" A regular snare," cried Olivier, regarding Morok and Couche- 
tout-Nu with a threatening air ; " had ray comrades chanced to be 
here, we should have been led into a pretty scrape." 

" Who do you mean, " said Couche-tout-Nu, almost gasping for 
breath, "when you talk of laying snares and leading you into mis- 
chief? You cannot allude to me, Olivier ? Impossible I " 

" Let the Devorans come out and fight us like men, or let them 
join with the Loups /" burst in one simultaneous shout from the in- 
furiated crowd who were pressing to attack the house. 

" Come, come ! " exclaimed the master of the inn, as without 
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giving Olivier time to reply» he seized him by the arm, and drawing 
him towards a window which opened on to the roof of a low pent- 
house, he cried,-^ 

<< Jump from this window on to the ledge below, then slide down, 
and gain the open fields, there is still time for you to do so.*' 

And seeing the young man hesitate, the terrified landlord added,-^ 

" Why, what chance have you against at least two hundred per- 
sons ? A minute longer, and you tre lost. Do you hear them ? They 
have entered the court-yard, and are coming upstairs." 

And he was right ; for at this instant the cries, yells, groans, and 
other discordant noises, were heard with redoubled violence, while the 
wooden staircase leading to the first floor shook beneath the rapid 
trampling of the fierce crowd who hurried upwards, exclaiming in 
tones of sharp defiance, momentarily brought nearer and nearer, — 

" Let the Divorans turn out and fight us like men ! " 

" Olivier," cried Couche-tout-Nu, almost sobered by the pressing 
danger, " fly, save yourself while you can ! " 

But scarcely had he uttered the words when the doors which led 
from the large saloon to the small apartment occupied by himself and 
party were dashed open with a fearful crash. 

" Here they are ! " ejaculated the terrified landlord, clasping his 
hands in wild aflright ; then, running to Olivier, he almost forced him 
out of the window, for the young man struggled violently to resist 
him, and even remained with one leg hanging over the sill of the case- 
ment till the landlord forcibly pushed him on to the projecting pent- 
house, from whence he at once dropped to the ground. 

Having closed the window, the landlord returned towards Morok 
just at the moment when the latter was leaving the room to proceed to 
the large saloon into which the leaders of the Loup party had just 
forced their way, while their companions were loudly vociferating on 
the staircase as well as in the court-yard. 

Eight or ten of these rash, unthinking men, who were, unknown to 
themselves, being urged to all this disorder and outrage, first rushed 
into the saloon 'armed with thick bludgeons, while their countenances 
were alike inflamed by rage and intoxication. 

A quarryman of gigantic height and herculean proportions, with 
an old red handkerchief tied around his head and hanging in tattered 
morsels on his shoulders, while a miserable, half-worn goat-skin clothed 
his chest and shoulders, appeared to direct the movements of the 
party. He bore in his hand a heavy crowbar, and, advancing with 
fierce and fiery aspect, glaring eyeballs, and threatening gestures, 
made directly for the adjoining room, affecting to drive back Morok, 
and exclaiming in a voice of thunder, — 

" Where are the Devaransf the Loups are ready to fall upon and 
devour them / " 

The landlord quickly opened the chamber door, saying, — 

<< There is no one here, my friends, see, look, and satisfy your- 
selves there is nobody." 

" No more there is," returned the quarryman, much surprised after 
having thrown a hasty glance round the room. ** Where are they 
then ? We were told there were, at least, fifteen or more of them here. 
Weill if we bad found them, we would have compelled them either to 
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proceed with us at once to attack the manufactory, or daa come to a 
pitched battle, which would have been a smasher for them" 

" Never mind," chimed in a second voice, <^ if they are not here 
now, they will be sure to comci so we will have a little patience and 
wait for their arrival/' 

** Yes, yes," resounded from many voices, " let us wait" 

<< Ah, to be sure I" cried another party; ''we shall have a good 
view of each other." 

'< If the Loups are anxious to behold the Divorans" said Morok, 
''why do they not go and howl defiance around the manufactory 
where these atheistical miscreants are to be found ? Then, at their 
first summons, their enemies would come forth and join in the fight so 
much desired." 

" Fighting! " repeated Coucbe-tout«Nu, mechanically; " would there 
then be a battle ? " 

" There would," replied Morok, " unless, indeed, the Jjoups fear 
to engage in open combat with the J)ivorans.** 

" Then, by way of shewing you whether we fear or not," ex- 
claimed the gigantic quarryman, in a voice of thunder, and advancing 
towards Morok as he spake, " you shall go along with us, and then 
you shall witness our close and deadly encounter." 

An infuriated cry arose from the rest of the party of, " Who 
dares say the Loups fear to meet the D4voran$ 9" 

" It would be the first time if they did I " 

" A fight, a fight ! and let that end the quarrel I " 

'^ It is time to make things square and equal. Why should we 
have so many grievances to endure, while they are pampered up, and 
enjoy every comfort ? " 

" Have they not dared to say, that the quarrymen were a set of 
stupid brutes, good for nothing but to work amid the machinery of 
the quarries, like so many turnspits ? " 

" And that they (the Devorans) would strip off the skin from our 
(the Loups) backs, and make themselves caps with them I " 

" Why, they are nothing but brute beasts themselves," chimed in 
an emissary of the abbe's ; " a set of graceless pagans who never, any 
more than their families, shew their faees at mass. Shameful ! — 
shameful I Enough to bring God's curse upon us all." 

" And as our excellent cur^ said from his pulpit, such conduct 
would surely have the efiect of drawing down the vengeance of heaven, 
and bringing the cholera upon us as a scourge and righteous punishment 
for such neglect of duty." 

" That's true enough I I beard the cur6 with my own ears say so 
from his pulpit." 

*' So did all our wives ! " 

" Down with the Devorans ! We are not going to be destroyed 
by cholera through their sinfulness." 

"A fight! a fight!" screamed out a full chorus of discordant 
voices. 

" Ofi* to the manufactory, then, my brave Loups ! " exclaimed 
Morok, in a stentorian voice, — " Off to the manufactory, I say 1 1 '* 

" Ay, ay I to the manufactory ! — to the manufactory ! " re-echoed 
the crowds with infuriated shouts ; and by this time both saloon and 
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Btairoase were filled with a dense mass of half-maddened ereaturea^ 
wrought up to any act of outrage or violence. 

Their frenzied cries recalled Couche-tout-Nu completely to him- 
self, and whispering Morok, he said, — 

<^ What do these men purpose doing ? There will be bloodshed 
and murder. 1*11 have nothing to do with it." 

^< We shall have time to give the alarm at the factory/' replied 
Morok ; " we will slip away on the road thither." Then, calling in a 
loud voice to the landlord, who was all aghast at this uproar and dire- 
ful confusion, he said,— « 

*^ Bring brandy, that we may drink to the health of the brave 
Loups. Ill stand the treat I " 

With these words he flung some silver towards the landlord, who 
soon disappeared, and as quickly returned, bearing several bottles of 
brandy, and a quantity of glasses. 

** What do you mean by offering us glasses ? " cried Morok. " Do 
you suppose that friends, such as we are, drink to each other in 
glasses?" And knocking the cork out of the bottle, he held the neck 
to his lips ; and after having drunk, passed it to the gigantic and fero« 
cious-looking quarryman. 

"With all my heart!" exclaimed the latter. "Here's to our 
friend and his treat ; and I sayi he's a cur that refuses. This is a 
prime whet to sharpen the fangs of the Loups" 

"Help yourselves, friends ! " said Morok, distributing the bottles 
among the crowd. 

" I tell you," murmured Couche-tout-Nu, comprehending, in spite 
of his intoxicated condition, all the dangers to be apprehended from 
men so unnaturally excited, "this will end in blood;" but his words 
passed unheeded : and having drank their fill, the riotous mass quitted 
the premises, to proceed, shouting and hallooing, towards the factory 
of M. Hardy. 

Such of the workpeople, and other inhabitants of the village, who 
had kept aloof from these hostile measures (and they formed a large 
majority), did not shew themselves as the tumultuous rabble passed 
through the principal street ; but a large body of women, rendered 
fanatical by the preaching of the abb^, cheered them on, and encou- 
raged the formidable band of insurgents, by loud and clamorous notes 
of approval 

At the head of the rioters marched the herculean quarryman, 
brandishing his formidable crowbar, while behind him flocked, in wild 
disorder, a crowd of half^drunken, desperate men, some carrying 
bludgeons, others stones, or any other missile they oould collect; their 
brains on fire with the copious libations of brandy, so unsparingly 
dealt out to them, they were in a state of almost frantic excitement, 
while the expression of their flushed and inflamed countenances was 
fearful to behold ; and the most frightful consequences might be ex- 
pected from beings so completely at the mercy of the fiercest and 
most ungoverned passions. 

Holding each other by the arm, and walking four or five abreast, 
the Loups wrought themselves up still more, by singing in loud voices 
their different war^^songs, repeating the various choruses with increase 
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ing wildness and savage exultation. The last couplet concludes 
as follows : — 



<( 



Let's on, brave boys, with courage bold, 

Let*8 raise our arm with strength ; 
Prudence, avaunt ! for now behold. 

We face our foes at length ! 
Sons of a king of glorious name. 

Shame blanches not our cheek I 

Then let us braveW seek, 
Or death, or lasting fame. 
Sons of King Solomon the great are we. 
Then, let one daring effort see 
Us dead or free ! " 



Morok and Couche-tout-Nu Lad disappeared while the tumultuous 
crowd were rushing in swarms from the public-house to repair to the 
factory of M. Hardy. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THB << MAISON COMMUNB.*' 



Whilst the Lmips, as we have seen, were preparing for a furious 
attack against the Divoransy the factory of M. Hardy presented the 
appearance that morning of a holyday quite in accordance with tbe 
serenity of the sky ; for the wind was northerly, and the weather cold 
enough for a fine day in March. 

Nine o'clock had just struck by the clock of the Maisan Commune 
of the workmen, which was separated from the workshops by a wide 
walk planted with trees. 

The rising sun threw its beams on the imposing mass of buildings 
situated a league from Paris, in a spot as pleasant, as healthy, and 
whence could be seen the wooded and picturesque banks which on this 
side command a view of the great city. 

Nothing could be more plain and cheerful than the Maison Com* 
mune of the work-people. The roof of red tiles came beyond the 
white walls, intersected here and there by large courses of bricks, 
which contrasted agreeably with the green colour of the outside blinds 
of the first and second stories. 

These buildings exposed to the south and east were surrounded 
by a vast garden of ten acres in extent ; in some places, planted by 
trees in quincunxes ; and in others, in kitchen-gardens and orchards. 

Before we continue this description, which may, perhaps, seem 
almost magical, let us first declare, that the marvels of which we are 
about to sketch the picture ought not to be considered as Utopian or 
dreams ; but, on the contrary, nothing is more true and actual, and, 
let us add, and not only add, but prove (and in these times, such a proof 
will give singular weight and interest to the ai^sertion), these marvels 
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were the result of an excellent speculation^ and eventually produced an 
investment as profitable as certain. 

To undertake a worthy, useful, and gieat work ; to imbue a con- 
siderable number of human creatures with an ideal state of comfort, 
when compared with the frightful and almost murderous destiny to 
which they are almost condemned ; to instruct them, and elevate them 
in their own eyes ; to induce them to prefer to the low habits of the 
public-house, or rather to those intoxicating tastes which these un- 
happy persons seek there to their ruin, in order to escape the con- 
sciousness of their miserable destiny ; to make them prefer to this the 
pleasures of the mind, the amusements of the arts ; to make mankind 
moral through their happiness; in a word, thanks to a noble com- 
mencement to an example of easy copy, to take a place amongst the 
benefactors of society, and at the same time to find it a most remune- 
rative matter; — all this appears fabulous. Such was, however, the 

secret of the marvels of which we write. 

« * * * « « 

Let us now enter the interior of the factory. 

Agricola, ignorant of the disappearance of the poor Mayeux, 
gave himself up to the brightest hopes when he thought of Angele ; 
and finished his toilette with no small care, in order to go and see his 
betrothed. 

Let us say two words as to the lodgings which the smith occupied 
in the Maison Commune at the incredibly low price of sixty -Jive 
francs a-year, like the other single men. 

This lodging was on the second-floor, and consisted of a very nice 
bed-chamber, and closet, looking towards the south and to the garden. 
The floor made of deal was perfectly white ; the iron bedstead had a 
palliasse of maze-leaves, an excellent mattrass, with soft blankets ; a 
gas-pipe and a calorific tube gave, when needed, light and comfortable 
warmth to the apartment, which was decorated with a pretty Indian paper, 
with curtains to match. A chest of drawers, a walnut-tree table, seve- 
ral chairs, &c., a small book-case, completed Agricola's furniture; whilst 
in the closet, which was lai^e and light, was a chest to hold clothes^ 
a table for articles of washing, and a large zinc basin, over which was 
a tap, which supplied water at will. 

If we compare this agreeable, wholesome, and convenient apart- 
ment, to the dark, dismal, cold, and dilapidated attic, for which the 
worthy fellow paid ninety francs a-year in his mother's house; to reach 
which, he had to walk every night more than a league and a half, we 
may understand the sacrifice which his aflection made for that excel- 
lent woman. 

Agricola, after having cast a proud and satisfactory glance in his 
looking-glass, after combing his moustache and large impiriah^ left 
the chamber to go and join Angele in the common laundry. The pass- 
age along which he passed was large, lighted up from above, and 
Doarded with deal, which was kept as white as snow. 

In spite of some seeds of discord thrown some time since by M. 
Hafdy's enemies in the midst of this association of workmen until 
then so fraternally united, there were heard joyful songs in almost 
every room along the corridor ; and Agricola, as he passed by several 
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open doors, exchanged a hearty ** good morning" with many of his 
comrades. 

The smith ran quickly down the staircase, crossed the bowling- 
green planted with trees, in the midst of which a fountain threw out 
sparkling jets of water, and reached the other wing of the building. 
There was the room in which a party of wives and daughters of the 
associated workmen, who were not employed in the foctory, made up 
all the furniture for the apartments. This arrangement, added to the 
vast saving which was made in the purchase of the materials whole- 
sale, being carried out in the factory by the Association, reduced im- 
mensely the retail cost of every article. 

After having crossed the linen-room, a very large apartment look- 
ing into the garden, very airy in the summer and very warm in the 
winter, Agricola went and rapped at the door of Angdle's mother's 
room. 

If we have a few words to say with respect ' to this apartment, 
which was on the first floor looking to the east, and with a view of the 
garden, it is because it offered a sample of the housekeeper's dwelling 
in the Association at a rent still incredibly low of 125 francs by the 
year.* 

A sort of entrance from the corridor led to a very large apartment, 
on each side of which was a chamber somewhat smaller intended for a 
family when the sons or daughters were too big to sleep any longer in 
one of the two dormitories arranged like the dormitories at schools, 
and intended for children of both sexes. Every night the care of 
these dormitories was intrusted to the father or mother of a family 
belonging to the Association. 

The apartment to which we now refer was, like all the rest, en- 
tirely destitute of any kitchen materials, all the meals being had in 
common in another part of the building, and, therefore, was kept with 
great order and cleanliness. A good-sized carpet, a comfortable arm- 
chair, some pretty cups and saucers on a shelf of deal nicely varnished, 
several pictures hung from the walls, a clock of gilt bronze, a bed, a 
chest of drawers, and secretaire of mahogany, announced that the 
lodgers in these rooms added some trifling superfluities to their necessary 
furniture. 

Angele, who fVom this time may be considered as the betrothed of 
Agricola, justified in every particular the flattering portrait drawn by 
the smith at his interview with poor La Mayeux. This charming 
young girl was about seventeen years of age, dressed with equal sim- 

* M. Adolphe Bobierre, in a small work lately published (D« VAir comidtrt sous 
1e liapport de la Salubriit\ enters into singular and actual details as to the indispensable 
necessity for the renewal of air for the preservation of health. It results from the 
experience of science, that in order to preserve a man in a wholesome conditioni he 
requires six to ten cubic metres (eight to twelve yards) of fresh and rtnewed air every 
hour. One shudders, then, in reflecting on the dark and stifling workshops where 
such quantities of workmen are crowded together. Amongst the excellent conclnsions 
of M. Bobierre's pamphlet we may quote the following, joining with him io calling 
the attention of the Council of Health, which daily does so mach good, to tliis, " As 
soon as any workshop hca more than ten workmen, it should be inspected by delegates of 
the Committee of Health, who should certify that its arrangements are not such as tc affect 
the health of the artisans who are employed there" 
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plicity and neatness, was seated beside her mother. When Agricola 
entered, she blushed slightly as she saw him. 

<< Mademoiselle/' said the smith, '^ I have come to fulfil my pro- 
mise, if your mother consents.*' 

" Certainly, M. Agricola, I consent," replied the young girl's 
mother, cordially ; '< she would not go and see over the MaUon Com-' 
mune and the buildings either with her father, her brother, or with me, 
that she might have the pleasure of seeing it to-day (Sunday) with 
you. So much the better for her, as you, who talk so well, can do the 
honours of the house to her who is a stranger in it, and for the last 
hour she has been waiting for you with the greatest impatience." 

^^ Excuse me, mademoiselle," said Agricola, gaily, ^' whilst I was 
thinking of the pleasure of seeing you I lost an hour. This is the 
only excuse I can offer." 

" Ah, mother I " said the young girl to her mother, in a tone of 
gentle reproach, and blushing deeply, " why did you say that ? " 

" Is it true or not ? I did not say it reproachfully, quite the con- 
trary. Go, my dear, M« Agricola will explain to you better than I 
can how deeply all Ihe work-people of the factory are indebted to 
M. Hardy.*^ 

" M. Agricola," said Angele, tying the ribands of her verj* pretty 
cap, " what a pity your good little adopted sister is not with us I " 

" What, La Mayeux I You are right, mademoiselle ; but it is 
only a pleasure delayed, the visit she paid us yesterday was not the 
last" 

The young girl, after having kissed her mother, went out, taking 
Agricola's arm. 

" Indeed, M. Agricola," said Angele, " if you knew how much I 
have beeo surprised when I came into this nice house, I who had been 
accustomed to see so much misery amongst the poor working people in 
the country — ^misery which I have shared too-r-whilst here every body 
seems so happy, so contented I It is like a fairy tale. Really, I think 
I must be dreaming ; and when I ask my mother for an explanation 
of this fairy tale, she replied, * M. Agricola will explain all this to 
you.'" 

" Do you know why the gratifying task gives me so much plea- 
sure, mademoiselle ? " said Agricola, with a tone at once serious and 
tender. '< It is because nothing could happen more dpropos" 

" How, M. Agricola ? " 

" To shew you this house, and point out to you all the advan- 
tages of our Association, is as if I were to say to you, ^ Here, made- 
moiselle, the artisan, certain of the present and certain of the future, 
is not compelled, like so many of his fraternity, frequently to renounce 
the sweetest hopes of the heart — the desire of choosing a companion 
for life, in the fear of uniting his own misery to another misery.* " 

Angele looked down and blushed. 

'* Here the workmen may, without uneasiness, give himself up to 
the hope of the sweet enjoyment of a family, quite sure that he will 
not hereafter be heart-broken at the sight of the horrible privations of 
those who are most dear to him : here, thanks to order, labour, the 
right application of each man*s ability, men, women, and children, live 
happy and content. In a word; in order to ejcplain all this to you/' 
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added Agricola, smiling, and with a most tender look, " it is to prove 
to you, mademoiselle, that here nothing can be more reajaonable than 
to love — nothing wiser than to marry." 

" M. Agricola," replied Angele, with a voice full of emotion, and 
blushing still deeper, " suppose we begin our walk." 

" Instantly, mademobelle," replied the smith, delighted at the agi- 
tation he had caused in this ingenuous breast ; " here we are close to 
the dormitory of the little girls — the little warblers who have left 
their nests this long time ; let us go there." 

« Willingly, M. Agricola." 

The young smith and Angele entered at once into a spacious 
dormitory, closely resembling that of a well-regulated school. The 
small iron beds were symmetrically arranged ; at each extremity were 
the beds of two married women who had families, and who, in turns, 
were the superintendaiits. 

" Oh, how nicely this dormitory is arranged, M, Agricola I how 
beautifully clean I Who attends to it so carefully?" 

" The children themselves. There are no servants here, and there 
is an immense rivalry existing amongst these infants as to who can 
best make the beds, and it amuses them quite as much as if they were 
making their doll's bed. Little girls, as you must be aware, are very 
fond of playing at housekeeping. Well, here, they play at it in ear- 
nest, and it is remarkably well done " 

<< Ah ! I understand ; their natural inclinations for certain amuse- 
ments arc brought into play here." 

" That is the whole secret, and you will see them in each depart- 
ment very usefully employed, and overjoyed at the importance which 
their occupations give them." 

" Ah ! M. Agricola," said Angele, with timidity, " when we com- 
pare these nice dormitories, so healthy and so warm, to those wretched 
garrets, cold as ice, where the children are huddled together on 
wretched palliasses, frozen with cold, as is the case with almost all the 
working people in our provinces " 

" And in Paris, mademoiselle, it is still worse." 

" Oh ! how good, generous, and, moreover, how rich, M. Hardy 
must be, to spend so much money — in doing so much good I " 

" I shall very much astonish you, mademoiselle," said Agricola, 
smiling ; " so much so, that, perhaps, you will not believe me." 

" Why not, M. Agricola?" 

" Assuredly there is not a kinder-hearted, more generous man in 
the world, than M. Hardy ; he does good for the sake of good, with- 
out thinking of his interest ; but, suppose, mademoiselle, he was the 
most selfish, interested, avaricious man in the world, he would find an 
enormous profit in making us all as happy and comfortable as we 



are." 



" Can that be possible, M. Agricola ? You say so, and I must 
believe you ; but if to do so much good is so easy, and even so pro- 
fitable, why is there not more of it done ? " 

" Ah, mademoiselle ! three conditions are required, very rarely 
combined in the same person : Knowledge — power-^unll,* 

" Alas ! yes, those who know perhaps cannot." 

" And those who can do not know, or will not." 
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^< But how does M. Hardy find so much advantage in the good 
which he enables you to enjoy ? " 

'* That I will explain to you presently, mademoiselle." 

'< Oh, what a delightful, sweet smell of fruit ! " said Angele, 
suddenly. 

'^ It is the general fruit-room, which is close by ; and I will bet a 
wager that you will see, near at hand, several of our small birds of 
the dormitory employed, not in stealing, but at work." 

Agricola opened a door and led Angele into a good-sized room, 
with shelves, on which winter fruits were nicely arranged, and several 
children from seven to eight years of age, clad neatly and warmly, 
and rosy with health, were gaily employed, under the superintendence 
of a woman, in picking out and examining the spoiled fruit. 

" You see," said Agricola, " that every where, and as much as 
possible, we employ children : these occupations are amusements for 
them, and suit the stir and activity of their age, and so the time of 
women and young girls is devoted to much more useful occupation." 

" True, M. Agiicola ; and really how very wisely all this is 
arranged I " 

" And if you saw the little children in the kitchen, you would 
be surprised at the services they render ; with one or two women to 
direct them they do the work of eight or ten servants." 

" Why," said Angele, smiling, " at this age children are so fond 
of playing ^X preparing tJm dinner that these must be delighted." 

• " Precisely so ; and under the idea of playing at gardening, it is 
they who in the garden weed the ground, gather the fruit and vege- 
tables, wall the flowers, rake the wdks, &c. ; in a word, this army of 
working youngsters, who usually await ten or twelve years of age 
before they can be of any service, are here made very useful ; and 
except three hours school-time — quite enough for them — from the age 
of six or seven years their amusements are, in fact, serious occupations, 
and, in truth, these dear little things, by saving the more potcerful 
armsy which are exercised for their living, earn more than they cost ; 
and then, indeed, mademoiselle, do you not think that in the sight of 
infancy thus mingling with all labours, there is something soft, pure, 
and almost sacred, which puts a right restraint on words and actions ? 
The coarsest man respects childhood." 

" The more I reflect, the more I see how greatly all this is cal- 
culated to effect general benefit I " said Angele, with warmth. 

*^ But it has not been effected without trouble ; there was a routine 
to estabUsh, prejudices to subdue. — But look. Mademoiselle Angele, 
here is the common kitchen," added the smith, with a smile ; '^ is it 
not as imposing as the kitchen of a barrack or some large boarding- 
school?" 

In truth, the kitchen of the Maison Commune >vas immense. All 
the utensils shone with brightness, and, thanks to arrangements as 
remarkable as they are economical in modern science (always denied 
to the poor classes, to whom they are of most importance, because 
they can only be carried on upon a large scale), not only were the 
fire-place and the stoves kept alight with a quantity of fuel, half as 
small as that which each private kitchen would singly have used ; but 
the excess of heat is employed by means of a calorific, admirably 

48 s 
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Bianaged to diffuse an equal temperature throughout all the chambers 
of the Mcdson Commune. 

There also, under the direction of two active women, the children 
were usefully employed. Nothing could be more comic than the serious 
looks of the children at work in the kitchen ; and it was the same in 
the bakehouse, where they made, at a vast reduction of cost (by buyiug 
the wheat wholesale), that excellent hausduM bready a wholetome and 
nutritive mixture of pure wheat flour and rye, so preferable to that 
white and light bread which too often acquires those qualities by the 
aid of unwholesome substances* 

** Good day, Madame Bertrand," said Agricola, gaily, to a kind- 
looking matron who was gravely contemplating the slow evolutions of 
several spits worthy of Gamacho's wedding, so gloriously were they 
laden with pieces of beef, mutton, and veal, which were beginning to 
assume a delicious gold-brown colour that was most appetizing. 
** Good day, Madame Bertrand," said Agricola, *^ according to custom, 
I cannot pass the kitchen door ; and I wish to introduce this young 
lady to its acquaintance, as she has only been here for a few days.*' 

" Oh I pray look in and admire — particularly that young party 
round the table — see how industrious and well-behaved they are.'* 

So saying, the matron pointed with a large basting-ladle she held 
in her hand, as a sort of culinary sceptre, to a group of children of 
both sexes deeply absorbed in the various occupations intrusted to 
them, such as peeling potatoes, picking herbs, &c. 

<< Why, we shall have a second Belshaaszar's feast, eh, Madame 
Bertrand ? " said Agricola, smiling. 

*^ To be sure we shall, my lad ; why, are not all our meals feasts ? 
Here is to-day's bill of fare. Good vegetable soup, with bauillan, 
roast beef, and potatoes ; salad, cheese, and fruit. Oh I but I forgot, 
to-day being Sunday, we are to have baked plum-puddings, which are 
now being prepared by Mother Denis at the bakehouse ; and, I doubt 
not, but that just now the oven and the puddings are alike hot I " 

'^ Upon my word, Madame Bertrand, your description makes me 
feel desperately hungry," said Agricola, sportively. " Ah ! it is very 
easy to know when it has been your turn to preside over the kitchen ! " 
added he, in a flattering tone. 

" Go along with you, making game of an old woman," said the 
chief of the victualling department, gaily. 

" One thing surprises me above all, M. Agricola," said Angele to 
her companion, as they proceeded onwards ; ^* it is to compare the 
insufficiency and unwholesome food of the working class in our part of 
the country with what I see here." 

** And yet we don't spend more than twenty-five sous a-day in 
TOeing far better fed here than we could be for three times the sum in 
Paris." 

'< Really I it seems incredible ; and how do you account for this 
wonderful advantage ? " 

" It is one of the magical wonders produced by the wand of M. 
Hardy. I will explain it all to you directly." 

" Oh, how I long to see this good M. Hardy I " 

" Then you will soon have your wish gratified — periiaps to-day — 
for we expect him every minute; but here we are at the refectory, 
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which I believe you have never seen, since your family, like most 
others, prefer having their meals sent to them. Just see vhat a very 
nice, oheerfdl room it is: looking out on the garden, and exactly 
opposite the fountain." 

The refectory was a long, well-constructed building, having eight 
large windows looking out upon a well-kept garden, tables, covered 
with highly polished oil«cloth, were ranged down each side, so that 
during winter the room served as a general rendezvous for the different 
workmen who, when the labours of the day were ended, preferred 
assembling together here to passing the evening alone, and where they 
amused themselves according to their several tastes, either in reading, 
conversation with cards, or any light occupation; here, in an apartment 
well warmed and brilliantly lighted by gas, they refreshed and recreated 
themselves against the morrow's toil. 

" But," said Agricola, " you will be better pleased with this 
building when I tell you that twice a-week we have a sort of ball 
here, and on alternate evenings we get up a concert/* 

" Do you, indeed ? " 

" Yes, I assure you," replied the smith, with a sort of pride, " we 
have amongst us several excellent practical musicians, quite able to 
furnish the necessary music for our balls ; and then, twice a-week, we 
practise singing all together, men, women, and children.'* Unfor- 
tunately, during the past week, our concerts have been interrupted 
by some unpleasant and unexpected disturbances in the factory." 

^* How charming it must be to hear so many voices all singing 
together I " 

*^ I can assure you it produces a very fine effect, and M. Hardy has 
always greatly encouraged a mode of recreation, which he says (and 
with much reason) exercises so powerful an influence on the mind and 



manners." 



" For a whole winter he had here, at his own expense, two pupils 
of the celebrated M. Wilhelm, since which time our singing has greatly 
improved ; and really, Mademoiselle Angele, without any vanity, I may 
venture to say, that it is impossible to imagine any thing more affecting 
than to hear upwards of two hundred voices chanting forth in one 
harmonious strain some stirring hymn in favour of liberty and labour 
— you must hear them, and then I feel sure you will agree that there 
is grandeur and sublimity, almost heart-stirring, in this simultaneous 
burst of full, sonorous sounds." 

** Indeed, I doubt it not ; but how delightful to live in such a place 
as this, where all is joy and pleasure — for labour, thus blended with 
amusement, must cease to be a task, and create nothing but happiness 
and real enjoyment I " 

^ Alas I " replied Agricola, '' we have here our share in the commoil 
lot of griefs and sorrows. Do you see that building standing out at a 
distance from the &ctory ? ** 

" Yes ; what is it ? " 

" Our infirmary ; happily, thanks to our wholesome food, pure air, 
and exodlent regulations, it is very seldom fulL An annual collection 

* We were Among the number of those admitted to the admirable concerts of the 
" Orph^on," where more than 1000 workpeople, men, women, and children, saog 
with manrelloos precision «a4 sffeec. 
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among ourselves enables us to have a most skilful doctor; besides 
which, we have a sort of club, so managed, that in case of illness, a 
member of it receives two-thirds of what he would earn if in good 
health." 

<< What a very excellent plan I But please to tell me, M. Agricola, 
what is that I see on the other side of the greensward ? *' 

" It is the wash-house and laundry, where there is a continual 
supply of hot and cold water;-— the building you perceive adjoining is 
the drying-house ; — farther still are the granaries and stables for the 
use of the horses employed in the manufactory." 

^< And now, M. Agricola, that you have described all these won- 
ders to me, are you able to tell nie the secret by which they are 
brought about ? " 

<< In less than ten minutes, mademoiselle, all that will be made 
clear to you I " 

Unfortunately the ardent curiosity of Angele was not fated to be 
immediately gratified. The young couple were now close to a sort of 
open trellis-work which bounded the garden on the side where the 
principal alley ran, separating the workshops from the Maison Cam' 
mune. All at once, the distant sound of trumpets sind other martial 
music came swelling on the breeze ; then the quick tread of two rapidly 
approaching horses, followed by the appearance of a general officer, 
mounted on a handsome long-tailed, coal-black chai^er, decked with 
crimson housings. The officer wore the style of dr^ adopted under 
Napoleon, that is to say, he had high boots reaching above his knees, 
and white breeches; while his blue uniform glittered with its rich 
golden embroidery — the broad red riband of the Legion of Honour 
was tied round his right epaulette, which presented one blaze of silver; 
while his hat, deeply bordered with gold, displayed the floating white 
plume, the peculiar distinction of the mar^chals of France. 

A more imposing specimen of a brave, chivalric soldier, accoutred 
in military costume, and mounted on his warlike steed, could not be 
presented to the eye. 

When Marechal Simon (for it was he himself) reached the place 
where Angele and Agricola were standing, he pulled hb horse up sud- 
denly, descended lightly, and threw the reins to a servant in livery, 
who followed him on horseback. 

" Where shall I wait, M. le Due ? " demanded the groom. 

" At the end of the alley," replied the Marechal. Then taking off 
his hat with an air of respectful deference, he walked quickly on, still 
holding it in his hand to meet some person who was as yet unseen by 
either Angele or Agricola. 

The object of the Marechars eager, yet deferential search, now 
made his appearance at the other end of the walk — it was an old man, 
with a countenance at once energetic and intelligent ; he wore a neat, 
clean blouse, a cloth cap covered his long white locks, while, his 
hands tucked in his pockets, he was contentedly smoking an old 
meerschaum. 

" A good day, and many of them, my dear father,** cried the 
Marechal, embracing with all the warmth of boyish affection his aged 
parent, who, after holding him in a long and tight embrace, exclaimed, 
observing that he continued to keep his hat off :<-« 
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" Come, come, my boy ! put on your hat — no ceremony with 
your old father, I beg I But," added he, smilingly, " how. gay you are 
to-day I " 

*< My dear father, I have just come from a review close by, and I 
availed myself of the opportunity to pay you an early visit." 

^' Quite right I But then I hope your coming will not deprive me 
of the pleasure of seeing my dear little grand-daughters." 

^* Not at all, my dear father ; they are coming — the carriage will 
bring them." 

" But what has occurred, my good lad, to make you so unusually 
serious to-day ? " 

" The truth is, dear father," replied the Mar^chal, with an appear- 
ance of deep and painful emotion, << I have to speak to you upon 
some very serious subjects." 

" Come indoors with me, then," said the old man, growing 
uneasy. 

And with these words, the Mar^chal and his father, turning in the 
direction of the circuitous path, disappeared from the view of Angele 
and Agricola. As for Angele, she could not restrain her surprise at 
finding that a glittering general officer, styled by his attendant " M. le 
Due," could be son to an old working man, dressed in a common 
blouse. After trying in vain to repress her curiosity, she looked' 
towards Agricola with a bewildered air, and said, — 

" M. Agricola — pray tell me — this old man in the blouse — 

" Is the father of the Mar^chal Due de Ligny, the friend — yes, 
continued Agricola, in a tone of deep feeling, " I may presume to say, 
the friend of my father, who for upwards of twenty years fought under 
his command." 

" Wonderful ! " said Angele ; " so high in rank, yet so tender and 
respectful to his old father I Ah, the Marechal must possess a 
noble heart ! But why does he permit his father to work for his 
living ? " 

<< Because that father would not quit his employment or the manu- 
factory for any inducement that could be held. out to him; — he was 
bom a workman, and a workman hie will die — spite of his son being 
a duke and a marshal of France." 



» 
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CHAPTER XXXVI- 

THE SECRET. 



When Angele had recovered from the very natural astonishment 
caused by the arrival of Marechal Simon, Agricola said to her 
smilingly,— 

" I must not avail myself of this little interruption to our conver- 
sation to evade my promise of telling you the secret of all the wonders 
of our Maison Commune,*' 

<<Indee4i M. Agricola/' replied An^^le> **I should not have 
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allowed you to escape its performance. I am already too much 
interested in all I have seen and heard.** 

"Then please to listen attentively, whilst I explain ho w.M. Hardy, 
by the simple witchcraft of employing three cabalistical words, has 
brought all these marvels to bear : the words gifted with saeh magic 
power are — Association, Community, and Fraternity* We have 
learned to know and to feel the full value of these words, which have 
effected advantages equally great both to M. Hardy and ourselves." 

" That is the point which strikes me as so very remarkable, M. 
Agricola." 

" Suppose, mademoiselle, that instead of being what he is, M. 
Hardy had been a close-minded, hard-hearted man, thinking merely 
of his own gain, he would reason thus, * What do I require to make my 
manufactory return a good profit ? — first-rate workmen, strict economy 
in the raw material, judicious occupation of the time of the work-people; 
in fact, a rigid attention to the most economical mode of producing the 
article required, in order to be enabled to offer it as cheaply as possible 
in the market, with as great perfection as attainable, in order to obtain 
the best prices given.* '* 

" Certainly, M. Agricola, no marmfacturer could desire more !'* 

"Well, then, mademoiselle, all these points might have been 
' accomplished, as they have been : but now, in this manner, in merely 
a speculative view, M. Hardy would have said, * If my work-people 
live at a distance from the manufactory, it will cost them both time 
and labour to come and go, as they must necessarily rise earlier in the 
morning, it will diminish their hours of sleep ; and to take from the 
repose so necessary to recruit the strength of a working man is a false 
calculation ; in proportion as the health of the artisan suffered, so 
would his work. Then, during severe weather, the long journey to 
the factory would be rendered still worse ; the workman arriving wet, 
cold, and wcdry, what could be expected from his labour?' '* 

" That is unfortunately but too true, M. Agricola ; when I was at 
Lille, I often reached the manufactory wet to the skin, from having 
been exposed all the way to a cold, drenching rain, and sometimes I 
could scarcely work from the chilliness and shivering it brought on ! " 

** Well, then, Mademoiselle Angele, the calculating manufacturer 
would say, * Now, by lodging my work-people close to the factory, I 
obviate this difficulty. Let us calculate : the married artisan pays as 
an average price, in Paris, about 250 francs (10/.) a-year; for that 
he has two miserable rooms, with a small closet, the whole dark, con- 
fined, and ill ventilated, in some close, unhealthy neighbourhood. 
There he lives, cramped up with his sickly, squalid family, himself 
ailing and enfeebled, and wiiat labour can be expected from a weak- 
ened frame? As for the single workmen, who require a smaller 
lodging, they usually pay about 150 francs (6/.) a-year. Now just let 
us reckon : I employ 146 married workmen ; these men then pay, alto- 
gether, for the wretched dog-holes they inhabit, 36,500 francs per 
annum. I also employ 115 unmarried men, who also pay in the whole 
17,280 francs annually, making a total of 50,000 francs for rent, the 
interest of a million.' '* 

" Really, M. Agricola I who would think that so immense a sum 
could be produced by uniting the ntvce of so many humble lodgings?" 
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<<Ye8» it is even so, mademoiselle, — 50,000 francs a-yearl the 
interest producible by the investment of a million of francs. < So 
then,' says our speculator, < in order to persuade my workmen to give 
up their dwellings in Pans, J will offer them great advantages ; I will 
even reduce what they now pay for rent to one half, and instead of un- 
wholesome chambers, they shall have large, airy apartments, with 
facilities for having them both warmed and lighted at a very small 
cost ; thus 146 married men will pay me only 125 francs for rent, and 
115 single men, 75 francs ; making a total of from 26 to 27,000 francs. 
A building large enough to accommodate such a number of persons will 
cost me at the most 500,000 francs.* I shall then, at least, get five 
I>er cent for my money, which will be a safe investment, since I can 
always pay myself out of the wages of ray work-people/ " 

*^ Ah, M . Agricola I I begin to see how advantageous it is to do 
good, if even considered in a pecuniary light I" 

''And 1 for one," answered Agricola, ''am quite sure that all 
affairs conducted with honour and integrity are profitable in the end ; 
but to return to our speculator. ' Now,' says he, * my workmen are 
comfortably lodged close to their work, consequently they enter upon 
their employment each day cheerful, and able to perform their labour ; 
but that is not enough, the English workman, living upon good and 
solid food, and drinlung excellent beer, can in the same space of time 
perform twice as much work as the French workman f partaking only of 
a feeble and injurious nourishment, more enfeebling than strengthening, 
owing to the great adulteration of the articles employed. My work- 
people would then work better, in proportion as they were better fed; 
but how can I efiect this ? — by acting upon the same plan as that 
adopted in barracks, schools, and in prisons, which is to club together, 
and so to provide a sum impossible to realise by any single eftbrt, or 
without such a combination. Now if my 260 workmen, instead of 
each making a miserable attempt at cookery, would join, and only 
have one really good and excellent table, what an infinite advantage 
for them, and for me also. Two or three active, industrious women 
would be sufficient, with the assistance of children, to prepare the 
repasts. Then, instead of buying wood and coals in small quantities, 
and at almost double its price,! my workpeople would, with my gua- 



* This estimate is correct, though perhaps a little exaggerated. A similar huild- 
Sng, about a mile from Paris, near Montrouge, with all the vast dependeDcies. such as 
kitchen, washhouse, scullery, &c., reservoir for gas, water, apparatus for heating the 
rooms, &€., and surrounded by a garden of ten acres, would have cost, at the period 
of this history, scarcely 500,000 francs ; and these details are stiU further confirmed 
by the opinion of an experienced builder especially consulted. This, then, is clearly 
proved, that for the price usually paid by workmen for their small lodgings, the 
same number of men might be comfortably and healthily accommodated by the owner 
of the building, who would receive ten per cent for the interest of his money. 

f This was abundantly proved during the making of the railroad at Rouen ; 
those French labourers who, having no family, chose to adopt the English mode of 
living, were able to perform almost double their usual labour when comforted and 
invigorated by an abundant and nourishing diet. 

t We have already observed that the price of wood, when purchased in retail, 
costs nearly twice the sum paid by such as can buy it in large quantities ; the same 
rule holds good with all articles bought in small quantities, both the fractional parts 
of the weight and price being taken in favour of the seller. 
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rantee for the payment (and I should always have security in their 
wages), might, by thus clubbing together, lay in large stocks of wood, 
flour, butter, oil, wine, &c., by purchasing them first-hand ; by this 
means they would get pure and wholesome wine for three or four sous 
the bottle, instead of paying twelve or fifteen for a weak and adulterated 
beverage. Every week the Association would provide a live ox, and 
as many sheep as necessary. The housewives would make the bread 
after the country fashion, so that, by following out this plan, and 
observing due order and economy, my men might have for twenty or 
twenty-five sous a-day a good and abundant living.' 

*< Ah, M. Agricola I Now it is all explained ! 

" Oh, but you have not heard all, mademoiselle ; our calculating 
speculator would thus continue the argument : < So far I have managed 
to lodge, warm, and feed my work-people at half what they individually 
could accomplish it. Now, then, let us see what is to be done as to 
clothing them equally advantageously. In all probability my plan as 
regards these former arrangements will ensure their perfect beedth, and 
health is the workman's stock in trade, the Association I propose to 
form will then be in a condition to purchase, still under my guarantee 
for the payment (which their wages secure to me), at wholesale 
prices, warm and substantial materials, good useful linen, and dif- 
ferent species of stuffs, which the wives of the married men can make 
up into garments as well as a tailor could do. Then, so large a con- 
sumption of hats, caps, shoes, boots, &c., being required, the Asso- 
ciation might obtain them at a very considerable reduction of price by 
purchasing them, either by contract, or of the manufacturer at trade 
prices.' Now, then, Mademoiselle Angele, what say you to our 
speculatist ?" 

" I can only say," replied the person addressed, with most charming 
simplicity, " that what you tell me is almost beyond belief, and yet so 
simple that a child can understand it." 

" You are right, for nothing is more simple than all well-directed 
actions, nothing more beautiful, and yet men seem to overlook that. 
Observe, however, that hitherto our man of business has spoken only 
with a view to his own particular interest, only looking upon the per- 
sonal advantages that would accrue to himself, taking no account of 
the value of fraternity, the solidity, the support to be derived from 
such an Association, not reflecting that a state of comfort softens and 
improves the nature and character of man, never recalling to his mind 
the imperative duty which dictates to the strong to aid and support the 
weak, forgetting this one great maxim, * That every honesty indtisirious, 
and active man^ has a positive right to exact from society both employ- 
ment and wages proportionate to the wants of his condition' No, no, 
the speculatist we have been considering thinks only of the net profit, 
yet, you see, he has found the way, not only to invest his money to 
the very best advantage, but also to secure most important advantages 
to Iiis work-people." 

" Yes, indeed, M. Agricola, I see that quite plainly." 

" Then what will you say, when I shall have proved to you that 
our speculator has also a great interest in giving his workmen, in addi- 
tion to their wages, a certain proportion in the profit he himself 
derives ? " 
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<<0h, but) M. Agricola, that would be much more difficult for 
you to explain or me to understand I " 

** Then favour me by listening a few minutes, and I am sure you 
will be convinced it is so." 

While thus conversing, Ang^le and Agricola had nearly reached 
the gate of the garden belonging to the Maison Commune, 

An elderly woman, dressed very neatly though plainly, approached 
Agricola and said, — * 

" Has M. Hardy returned to the manufactory yet, sir?" 

" No, madame ; but we expect hint every minute." 

" Do you think he will be here to-day ? " 

" To-day or to-morrow, madame." 

** I suppose, sir, you cannot tell me at what hour to-morrow he is 
likely to be here ? " 

** I scarcely believe any one knows that ; but the porter belonging 
to the manufactory, who is also M. Hardy's porter, may very likely 
be able to tell you." 

'* Thank you kindly, sir." 

*^ Good day, madame." 

^' M. Agricola," said Angele, when the woman whose appearance 
had broken into their conversation was quite out of sight, ** did it not 
strike you that the poor woman who has just left us was very pale and 
agitated ? " 

^'I observed it equally with yourself, mademoiselle, and I even 
fancied I observed her eyes filled with tears." 

<^ She did, indeed, look as though she had been weeping bitterly, 
poor thing. I dare say, she came to ask some favour of M. Hardy ; 
but what is the matter with yon, M. Agricola, you appear quite sad ? " 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 
THE SECRET (continued). 



Agricola felt a vague presentiment that the visit of this elderly 
female, who looked so melancholy, might have some connexion with 
the adventure of the young and pretty fair lady who, three days before, 
had come so disconsolate and wretched to make inquiries as to M. 
Hardy, and who had learned too late, perhaps, that she was watched 
and followed. 

" Pardon me, mademoiselle," said Agricola to Angele, " but the 
coming of this female reminded me of a circumstance of which unfor- 
tunately I cannot speak to you as it is not my own secret." 

" Oh, never mind, M. Agricola," replied the young girl, with a 
smile, " I am not inquisitive, and what you were telling me interests 
me so much that I have no wish to hear you speak of any thing else." 

" Well, then, mademoiselle, a few more words, and you will be as 
fully initiated into all the secrets of our Association as I am myself." 

<< I listen with pleasure, M. Agricola." 
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" Let us sappote, then, that fome ealculaAiDg speculator was talk- 
ing, he would say, ^ Here are my workmen in the best possible con- 
dition for working well, what is the next best step to take to obtain the 
largest profits ? To make cheap — to sell dear. But there is no che^ 
nets unless the raw material be purchased economicaUjy unless the 
work itself be done in the best manner, and unless that work be done 
quickly. But, in spite of my watchfulness, how can I prevent my 
workmen from wasting the raw material? How can I engage them, 
each in his particular department, to find out and use the most simple 
and least expensive method ? ' " 

*< True, M. Agricola, how is that to be done ? '* 

*' And that is not all ; our man will say, < In order to sell my pro- 
duce very well they must be of the best— irreproachable. My work- 
people do pretty well — that is not sufficient — they must produce 
masterpieces.* " 

^< But, M. Agricola, when their task is sufficiently well done, what 
interest have the workmen to over-exert themselves in order to produce 
masterpieces ? " 

** That is the very phrase, Mademoiselle Angele, what interest 
have they ? Our speculator also says, ' My workmen must have an 
interest in economising the raw material, — intereH in employing their 
time fully, — interest in discovering the best modes of production, — 
interest, that \yhat they produce shall be masterpieces. Then my aim 
is achieved. Well, let me interest my workmen in the profits which I 
derive from their economy, activity, zeal, and skill. The better they 
work, the better I shall sell ; the better their share, the better also 
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" Oh, now I understand, M. Agricola." 

" And our speculator would speculate well. Before he was inte- 
rested, the workman would say, * Oh, it's of no consequence to me that 
I do more in the day or am better at the work ; what do I gain by it? 
Nothing ! Well, then, for a limited salary, limited duty. Now, on 
the contrary, I have an interest in exhibiting zeal and economy, and 
therefore the whole thing is changed. I redouble my activity, I 
stimulate that of others. If a comrade is idle and causes any injury to 
the factory, w hy, I have a right to say to him, * Brother, we are 
suffering more or less by your laziness or from the harm you are doing 
to our common interest.' " 

<< And, then, with what ardour, courage, and hope, the work would 
be done, M. Agricola?" 

** It is on that that our speculator has calculated, and he will say 
then, ^ Treasures of experience and practical knowledge are often 
hidden in workshops for want of a good will, opportunity, or encourage- 
ment; excellent workmen, instead of putting out their skill, and 
making improvements as they can do so well, follow the old routine 
with indifference. How lamentable I for an intelligent man engaged 
all his life in some peculiar occupation must discover in progress of 
time a thousand modes of working better or faster. I will found, then, 
a sort of consulting committee to which I will nominate my principal 
overlookers and my best workmen ; our interest is now common ; and 
from this combination of practical intelligence much useful and new 
information must arise/ The speculator is not deceived; and soon 
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struck by the iaoredibie resources, the thousand and one new, in- 
genious, and perfect ideas, suddenly elicited by the workmen, < You 
good-for-nothing fellows,' he exclaims, ^ you knew all this and never 
told me ! What has cost me these ten years a hundred francs to make 
has now only cost fifty francs besides an enormous saving of time.' 
'Master,' replies a woricman, who is as shrewd as his neighbour, 
* what interest had I whether you saved fifty per cent on an article or 
not ? None I Now it is a different affair. You give me, besides my 
wages, a share in your profits ; you elevate me in my own eyes by 
consulting my experience, my knowledge ; instead of treating me as 
an inferior being, you take me into council ; and now it is my interest, 
it il my duty, to tell you all I know, and to endeavour to learn more.' 
So you see, Mademoiselle Angele, how the speculator would organise 
his workshops, so as to make his rivals ashamed of themselves, and 
envious of him. Now, if instead of this mere calculating speculator, 
we have a man who, joining to a knowledge of figures the tender and 
generous fedings of a noble heart and great elevation of mind, — one 
who would expend his anxious care, not only on the actual well-doing, 
but the moral enlightenment of his workmen, seeking by every possible 
means to develope their understanding, elevate their hearts, and, strong 
in the authority with which his benevolence invests him, feeling deeply 
that he on whom depends the good or evil of three hundred human 
creatures should also look after tJieir souls, should guide those whom 
he no longer calls his work-people, but his brothers, in the most 
straight and noble paths, — should endeavour to excite in them a taste 
for learning, for all the arts which would render them happy and 
proud of a position which is but too often assumed by others with the 
tears of bitterness and of despair ; — then, then. Mademoiselle Angele, 
this man is But, what do I see ? he could not arrive more oppor- 
tunely amongst us than whilst we were pronouncing a benediction — 
Here he is I — it is M. Hardy ! " 

*' Ah, Monsieur Agricola," said Angele, drying her tears, <'it is 
with hands clasped in gratitude that we ought to receive him." 

'< Look ! see if that noble and benevolent face is not the image of 
his admirable heart I " 

At this instant a travelling chariot, in which were M. Hardy and 
M. de Blessac, the unworthy friend who deceived him so infamously, 

entered the court-yard of the factory. 

• « « * « * * 

And now a few words in reference to the facts which we have 
endeavoured to narrate dramatically, and which are connected with 
the organisation of labour, — a question of paramount importance ; and 
which will again occupy our attention before the end of this book. 

In spite of the speeches, more or less official, of persons more or 
less SERIOUS (it seems to us as though this weighty epithet were some- 
what abused), as to the increasing prosperity op the coontry, 
there is one fact beyond all dispute : — 

It is, that the working classes of society have never been more 
miserable ; for wages have never been less adequate to the wants of 
those classes however moderate. 

An indisputable proof of what we assert is found in the tendency, 
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— *and we cannot too highly praise that tendency— which the rich 
classes are progressively making in order to aid and succour those 
who are suffering so much distress. 

Charitable institutions, houses of refuge for poor children, philan- 
thropic establishments, &c. &c., prove sufficiently that the happy in 
this world foresee, that in spite of official assurances as to the state of 
general prosperity, terrible and threatening evils are fermenting in the 
depths of society. 

How generous soever may be these isolated and individual at- 
tempts, they are and must be more than insufficient. 

The persons in power can alone take the initiative effectually ; but 
they carefully avoid it. 

The serious people discuss seriously the importance of our diplo- 
matic relations with Monomotapa, or some other matter equally seri- 
ous ; and they abandon to the chances of private commiseration, to 
the uncertainties of the good or bad inclination of capitalists and ma- 
nufacturers, the fate more and more wretched of an immense, in- 
telligent, and hard-working population, becoming hourly more and 
more enlightened as to their rights and their strengA / and so depressed 
by the evils of a reckless rivalry, that they are oflen in want of the 
work which affords them at best but the scantiest means of existence ! 

Agreed, that the serious persons do not deign to think of these 
formidable miseries. 

Statesmen smile with pity at the mere idea of attaching their 
names to an initiative, which would surround them with an over- 
whelming and delightful popularity. 

Agreed, that all prefer to await the moment when the social ques- 
tion will burst like a clap of thunder. Then, in the midst of this fear- 
ful commotion, which will shake the world, we shall see what will 
become of the serious questions and the serious men of our times. 

To lay, or at least to drive back this awful future, we must then 
address ourselves to private sympathies in the name of happiness, of 
tranquillity, and the general safety. 

We have said long since, If the rich but knew I Well I we 
repeat, to the honour of humanity, tvhen the rich do hnow, they do 
good with intelligence and generosity. 

Let us endeavour to prove to them, and to those, also, on whom 
depends the fate of an innumerable body of workmen, that they njay 
be blessed and adored, without, indeed, loosening their purse-strings. 

We have spoken of the Maison Commune in which the workmen 
are lodged at such low rents, in salubrious and well-aired apartments. 

This excellent institution was on the point of being realised in 
1829, through the charitable intentions of Mademoiselle Am61ie de 
Vitrolles.* At this time in England, Lord Ashley is at the head of a 
company, which has similar intentions ; and offers to the shareholders 
a minimum of interest at 4/. per cent. 

Why should not France follow such an example ? — an example 
which would have beside the advantage of giving to the poorer classes 
the first rudiments, and the first means of association ? 

The immense advantages of living in common are manifest ; they 

• See the ** VcmQcratig Pacifique," of the 19tU October, 1844. 
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strike all minds ; but the people themselves are not enabled to found 
establishments indispensable to these committees. What immense ser- 
vices, then, the rich would render, by placing the working classes in a 
condition to enjoy these precious advantages I What consequence 
would it be to them to have built a house which would contain fifty 
sets of salubrious apartments, capable of containing families, provided 
the interest of their money was assured ? and it would be very easy to 
guarantee that 

Why does not the ^' Institut,'' which gives annually, as subjects of 
competition to young artists, plans of palaces, churches, theatres, &c. 
&C., require the plan of a large establishment intended for the lodging 
of the working classes, who might there unite all the best advantages 
of economy and salubrity ? 

Why does not the Municipal Council of Paris, whose excellent in- 
tention and paternal anxiety for the suffering classes have been so 
often and so fully manifested, establish in the populous arrondisse- 
mens models of Maisons Communes^ where they would try the first 
specimens of a life in common ? The desire of being admitted into 
these establishments would be a powerful lever of emulation, morals, 
and also a comfort and hope for working people, — and hope is some- 
thing. 

The city of Paris would thus make a good investment, do a good 
action, and, perhaps, by its example, the ruling powers might be in« 
duced to throw off their pitiless indifference. 

Why, in fine, do not the capitalists who establish manufactories 
profit by that opportunity of uniting the Maisons Communes of the 
workmen to their mills or factories ? 

A very considerable advantage would accrue to the employers 
themselves in these times of desperate rivalry. In this way, the re<' 
ductiou of salary is the more afilicting and unendurable for the work^ 
man, as he is deprived thereby of things of the first necessity ; but if 
living alone, three francs are scarcely sufficient for his support, and the 
employer offers him the means of living with half that sum, thanks 
to this Association, the artisan's wages might at the time of a com- 
mercial crisis be reduced one-half without his feeling this diminution 
so severely ; and it would be so much the better than an entire stop- 
page of work and consequent cessation of wages. 

We trust we have proved the advantage, utility, and facility of 
establishing Maisons Communes for toorkmen. 

We have, then, established this : — 

That it would be not only of the strictest justice that the workmen 
should participate in profits resulting from his labour and his intelli- 
gence, but that this just division would profit the master manufac- 
turer himself. 

We are not now putting forth hypotheses of projects easy to be 
realised, but are stating facts already accomplished. 

' One of our best friends, a very extensive manufacturer, whose 
heart is equal to his head, has established a consulting committee of 
work-people, and has allowed them (besides their wages) to enjoy a 
proportional share in the profits of his undertaking, and already have 
the results surpassed all hopes. In order to give to this excellent 
example every possible facility of execution, should any minds, at 
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once sagacious and generous, desire to imitate him, we add at the 
end of this chapter the first regulations of this organisation. 

We would only remark that the very primary rules of the esta- 
blishment and other considerations have not at fii^t allowed of all the 
work-people employed availing themselves of the profits so freely 
awarded to them, and which some day they will all enjoy. 

We can affirm that, from the fourth meeting of this consulting 
committee, the worthy manufacturer, to whom we refer, had obtained 
such results from the appeal he made to the practieal information of 
the workmen, that he was enabled to calculate at once ai tkkiy Aou* 
Bondfirancs (1200/i) a-ytar the profits whieh would result from the 
saving and improvement in the manufacture. 

To sum up : — 

There is in every trade or calling three powers, three agents, three 
movers, whose rights should be equally respected. 

The capitalist, who supplies the money ; 

The intelligent individual, who directs the working ; 

The workman, who produces the work. 

Up to this time the workman has had but a very small portion, 
wholly inadequate to his wants. Would it not, therefore, be just — 
humane, to pay him better, and that directly or indirectly, either by 
facilitating the comfort which the Association offers, or by giving him 
a portion of the profit due to his labours ? 

Admitting, even at the worst, and after taking into consideration 
the ruinous efiects of deadly rivalry, that this increase of salary would 
diminish, in some small degree, tiie profits of the employer and the 
director ; would they not do, not only a generous and equitable thing, 
but even a profitable one, by placing their fortune and business out of 
the reach of all harm and injury, since they would have deprived the 
work-people of every legitimate excuse for disturbance, or of severe 
well-founded recriminations ? 

In a word, those persons appear to us always wise and prudent 
who insure their propeity against fire. 

We have said that M. Hardy and M. de Blessac had arrived at 
the factory. 

Shortly afterwards, from the Paris side, was seen advancing a 
humble hackney-coach, which drove towards the factory. 

In this vehicle was Rodin. 



The following are the main rules we have above referred to. 

The regulation which treats of the functions of the committee is 
preceded by the following considerations as honourable for the master 
as the men : — 

" We are delighted to acknowledge that each supervisor, each over- 
seer, and each workman, contributes in his particular sphere of his 
labour to those qualities which are most conspicuous in the produce 
of our manufactures. They ought, tiierefore, to share in the profits 
they occasion, and continue to devote themselves to the progress which 
is still to be made. It is evident that a great benefit would result 
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from the combinattoii of the information and ideas of each. We have 
therefore formed the committee, whose comparative duties will be here- 
after regulated* 

^^We have had» for our object, in forming this institution, the 
increase by frequent exchange of ideas amongst the workmen, who, until 
now, have lived and worked almost entirely isolated the total of each 
one's knowledge, and to initiate them in the general principles of a 
idiolesome and right administration. From this combination of the 
best strength of the workshop around the head of the establishment 
will arise the double profit of the intellectual and bodily amelio- 
ration of the workmen, and the increase of the prosperity of the 
manufacture. 

<< Admitting, moreover, as just, that the exertion of each should be 
recompensed, we have resolved that, on the net profits of the house, 
all expenses and outgoings deducted, there shall be then deducted 
Jive per cent^ which shall be divided in equal portions amongst the 
members of the committee (with the exception of the president, vice- 
president, and secretary), which shall be handed to them every year, 
on the dlst of December. 

" This premium shall be increased one per ceni every time that the 
committee shall admit three fresh members. 

" Morality, good conduct, skill, and various aptitudes for labour, 
have determined our choice in selecting those workmen of whom we 
first form our committee. Granting these members the power of pro- 
posing the addition of fresh members, whose admission will be based 
on the same qualifications, and who will be elected by the committee 
itself, we would present to all the workmen of our workshops an aim, 
which it will depend on themselves to attain, sooner or later. 

" Their endeavours to fulfil all their duties by completing their 
work in the most perfect manner, and their behaviour out of working- 
hours will, in turns, open to them the door of the committee. They 
will also be entitled to enjoy a just and fair proportion in the advan- 
tages resulting from the success which our manufactures may ob- 
tain, — a success to which they will have contributed, and which can- 
not but increase through the good understanding and the fruitful 
rivalry which ^we question not) will reign amcHigst the members of 
the committee. * 

^Extract from the arrangements relative to the consulting committees 
consisting of a president (supervisor of the establishment), a vice-presi» 
dent, a secretary , and fourteen members ; four of whom are overseers^ 
and ten workmen, of the most inteiligent, in the various departments* 

'< Article 6. These members, when met, shall have the right to 
{»x>pose the addition of a new member, whose name shall be inscribed, 
in order that his admission be discussed at the following meeting. 
This admission shall be decided when, after ballot, the member 
proposed shall obtain two-thirds of the sufirages of the members 
assembled. 

'^ Article 7. The committee shall, at its monthly sittings, occupy 
itaelfs— 

** Ist. In finding the means to remedy the inconveniences which 
mck day present themselves in manu&cturing : 
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" 2d. In proposing better and more ecoDomical means of establish- 
ing a fabric of goods, especially intended for exportation, and thus 
effectually, by the superiority of our make, to defeat foreign, com- 
petition : 

*' dd. The means of arriving at the greatest degree of economy in 
the use of materials, without injuring the strength and quality of the 
goods manufactured : 

** 4th. To propose and discuss propositions which shall be brought 
forward by the president, or other of the committee, looking especially 
to the improvements and perfection of the manufactures : 

'< 5th. Finally, to place the price of the production in right equality 
with the real value of the goods produced." 

We add, on our own part, that, according to the information 

which M. has kindly given us, the share of profit of each of his 

workmen (besides hb regular wages) will be, at least, from three 
hundred to three hundred and fifty francs a-year. We regret most 

poignantly that the modest feelings of M. do not allow us 'to 

reveal in these pages the name, as honourable as honoured, of the 
worthy individual who has set this admirable example. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

DISCLOSURES. 



During the visit of Angele and Agricola to the Maisan Commune, 
the band of LoupSy increasing in numbers as they advanced, by the 
addition of many idlers from the public-houses, had continued its 
progress towards the factory, whither also the hackney-coach which 
had brought Rodin from Paris was slowly advancing. 

M. Hardy, descending from the carriage with his friend M. de 
Blessac, had entered the drawing-room of the house which he occupied 
close to the manufactory. 

M. Hardy was of middle stature, elegantly and slightly made, and 
his appearance betokened a temperament essentially nervous and 
easily excited. His brow was high and expansive, his complexion 
pale, his eyes black, and equally expressive and penetrating, his 
physiognomy frank, intelligent, and attractive. 

One word will paint the character of M. Hardy. His mother 
called him "</*€ Sensitive Plant ;'* and, indeed, his was one of those 
exquisitely fine and delicate organisations, as expansive and afiectionate 
as they were noble and generous, and so highly susceptible that, at the 
least harsh contact, they shrunk back and concentrated themselves in 
his breast. 

When, united to this excessive sensibility, there existed a passionate 
love for the arts, a highly refined understanding, tastes essentially pure 
and unalloyed, we may imagine the thousand deceptions and firauds of 
which M. Hardy must have. been the victim in his mercantile career, 
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and inquire how a heart so delicate and so tender, had not been 
broken to pieces a thousand times in the incessant struggle against the 
most reckless and pitiless rivalries. 

M. Hardy had, indeed, suffered severely. Compelled to follow a 
mercantile career, in order to continue honourably the affairs of his 
father, a model of rectitude and probity, whose affairs had been left 
somewhat in embarrassment owing to the events of 1815, he had 
acquired by his exertions and abilities one of the most highly honoured 
names in the mercantile world ; but in order to achieve this end, what 
low cunning had he not tp contend against, what perfidious rivalries to 
experience, what treacherous competition to encounter ! 

Excitable as he was, M. Hardv must have sunk a thousand times 
in his frequent experiences of painful indignation at baseness, of bitter 
disgust at dishonesty, but for the wise and firm support of his mother. 
On his return to her, after a day of painful struggle or hateful decep- 
tion, he suddenly found himself transported into an atmosphere of 
purity so gracious, of serenity so entire, that he immediately lost the 
recollection of the tormenting things which had so deeply disgusted 
him during the day. The wounds of his mind were closed when he 
came into contact with the great and noble soul of his mother, and 
thus his love for her was little less than idolatry. When he lost her, 
he experienced one of those silent but deep shocks, like the griefs 
which never cease, and which forming, as we may say, a part and 
parcel of our existence, have yet occasionally their days of melancholy 
sweetness. 

A short time after this deep affliction, M. Hardy connected himself 
more closely with his workmen. He had always been just and kind to 
them, but although the void which his mother left in his heart must be 
ever unfilled, he felt a redoubled regard rise within him ; experiencing 
the greater need to see around him happy faces in proportion as he 
suffered; and then very soon the wonderful ameliorations which he 
applied for the physical and moral improvement of all around him 
served, not only as a relief, but as an occupation to his sorrow. Thus 
he gradually withdrew himself from the world, and concentrated his 
existence in three affections, — a tender and devoted friendship, which 
seemed to complete all his past friendships ; a love as sincere and 
ardent as a last love ; and a paternal attachment for his workpeople. 

His days passed, therefore, in the midst of the little world which 
he had filled with gratitude and respect for himself; a world which 
he had formed after his own views, in order to find therein a refuge 
from the painful realities which he so abhorred, and which comprised 
only good, intelligent, and happy beings, capable of responding to all 
the noble thoughts which had now become to him of greater and greater 
necessity. 

Thus, after many sorrows, M. Hardy, arrived at the prime of life, 
possessing a sincere friend, a mistress worthy of his love, and knowing 
that be was assured of the deepest attachment of his workpeople, had 
attained, at the moment of this recital, the utmost sum of felicity for 
which he could hope since his mother s decease. 



M. de Blessac, the bosom friend of M. Hardy, had for a long time 
49 T 
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been worthy of his close and fraternal ftiendship and aifoction) but we 
have teen bj what diabolical means the Pdre d'Aigrlgny and Rodin 
had contrived to convert M. de Blessao (nntil then upright atid sincere) 
into the tool of their dark machinations. 

The two friends, who had suffered a little during their journey fWmi 
the keenness of the north wind, were wanning then»elTeB before a good 
fire burning in the talon of M. Hardy. 

<<OhI my dear Marcel, I am decidedly growing old/' said M. 
Hardy, with a smile, as he addressed M. de Blessac, *^ and I feel more 
than ever the want of home. To leave my usual occupations, becomes 
decidedly painful, and I feel ill-disposed to every body and every thing 
that compels me to quit this happy comer of the earth." 

<< And when I remember," replied M . de Blessac, unable to keep 
down the slight colour that came to his cheek, — ** when I remember, 
my friend, that it was for me that you undertook some time ago such a 
long journey I " 

" Well, my dear Marcel, did you not in your turn come to accom- 
pany me in an excursion, which, without you, would have been as tire- 
some as it has been charming ? *' 

<*But, my dear friend, what a difference! I have contracted 
towards you a debt which I can never properly pay." 

'^ Come, come, my dear Marcel, is there between us two any dis- 
tinction of mine and thine 9 As regards feelings of attachment, is it 
not as delightful, as good to give as to receive ? " 

" Noble heart ! — noble heart I ** 

<< Say happy heart. Oh, yes I happy in that affection for which its 
latest pulses must beat." 

<< And who should deserve happiness in this world, my dear friend, 
if it be not you ? " 

" To whom do I owe this happiness? To the affections which I 
have found here ready to sustain me, when, deprived of the support of 
my mother, who was my whole strength, I felt myself (I am ready to 
avow the weakness) almost incapable of supporting adversity." 

" You, my friend, so firm, so determined in character, so resolute 
in doing good. You, whom I have seen struggling with as much 
energy as courage to carry out triumphantly an honest and just 
scheme ? " 

" True, but the more I advance in my career, the more do repulsive 
and disgusting tilings come before me, and call up my aversion, and 
the less do I feel luy power of facing them ? " 

" You would have courage enough, my dear friend, if any occasion 
presented itself." 

" My dear Marcel," replied M. Hardy, with gentle and repressed 
emotion, ** 1 have often told you my mother was my courage. When, 
my friend, I was with her, my heart torn by some black ingratitude, 
or revolted at some sordid cheatery, taking my two hands between her 
two venerable hands, she said to me, in sweet and serious voice, ' My 
dear child, it is rogues and villains who ought to be distressed ; let us 
pity the wicked, let us publish the wickedness, but let us think only of 
the good/ Why then, my friend, my heart, painfully smitten, ex- 
panded beneath the holy influence of this maternal advice, and every 
day I found in her presence the necessary strength to begin the next 
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day that fierce struggle against the sad necessities of my condition. 
Fortunately God has willed it, that, after having lost this beloved 
mother, I have been able to attach to my existence those affections, 
without which, I confess, I should feel myself weak and unprotected, 
for you can scarcely believe, Marcel, the support, the strength I find 
in your friendship." 

<< Speak no more of me, my friend," continued De Blessac, hiding 
his own embarrassment. ^* Let us talk of another affection, almost as 
gentle and as tender as that of a mother." 

"I understand you, my good Marcel," replied M. Hardy. "I 
have concealed nothing from you ; because, in a most serious matter 
I have had recourse to the counsels of your friendship I Yes, I think 
that every day of my life my adoration for that dear woman increases ; 
she is the only one I have ever passionately loved, the only one whom 
now I shall ever love ; and then, too^ if I must tell all, my mother, igno- 
rant of how dear Marguerite was to me, so often praised her, that 
her eulogy renders that love almost sacred in my eyes." 

^' And then, there are such strange coincidences between the cha- 
racter of Madame de Noisy and your own, my friend, — her idolatry 
fbr her mother particularly I " | 

" True, Marcel ; and this characteristic of Marguerite has often 
been to me a source of equal admiration and torment. How often has 
she said to me with her usual frankness, ' I have sacrificed all for 
you ; but I would sacrifice you for my mother.'" 

*' Dieu Merci ! my friend, you can never fear that you will see 
Madame de Noisy exposed to that cruel struggle. Her mother has 
long since given up the idea, as you tell me, of returning to America, 
where M. de Noisy, who is perfectly careless about his wife, appears 
fixed for ever. Thanks to the discretion and devotion of the worthy 
woman who brought Marguerite up. Your love is buried in the 
deepest mystery. What is there that could now trouble it ? " 

" Nothing ! oh, nothing I " exclaimed M. Hardy. " I have even 
all but guarantees for its duration." 

** What do you mean, my friend ? " 

" I do not know that I ought to tell even you." 

" Am I indiscreet, my friend ? " 

" You, my dear Marcel ? I never fancied so for a moment," said 
M. Hardy, in a friendly, but reproachful tone ; ** no ; but I do not 
like to tell you of my happiness until it is complete ; and there is still 
wanting something to complete the certainty of a particular project/' 

A servant entered at this moment, who said to M. Hardy, — 

" Sir, there is an old gentleman who desires to see you on very 
pcming business." 

"Already I" said M. Hardy, with slight impatience. "Will you 
allow me, my friend ? " 

M. de Blessac rose to withdraw into another room ; but M. Hardy 
stopped him, smiling and saying, " No, no, remain. Your presence 
will hasten the interview." 

" But if it be on business, my friend ? " 

" I transact that always openly, as you are aware." Then, turning 
to the servant,—^ 

<< Desire the gentleman to come in." 
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" The postilion wishes to know if he may go ? " said the servant 

" Certainly not. He will have to take M. de Blcssac to Paris ; 
so let him wait.'" 

The servant left the room ; and returned immediately with Rodin, 
whom De Blessac did not know, as his own treachery had been arranged 
by another agent 

"M. Hardy?" said Rodin, bowing respectfully, and looking first 
at one, and then at the other of the two friends. 

" I am he, sir, at your service," replied the manufacturer, in a 
bland tone ; for, at the sight of this old, humble, and meanly clad 
])erson, he thought he had onu;. < ask for assistance. 

" You, sir, Fran9ois Haiuy 't " repeated Rodin, as if he wished to 
make quite sure of the identity of the person. 

*' I have already had the honour to inform you, sir, that I am he." 

" I have a private communication to make to you, sir," said 
Rodin. 

<< You may speak out, sir ; this gentleman is my friend," said M. 
Hardy, looking towards M. de Blessac. 

<< But it is to you, only, that I wish to speak, sir,*' replied Rodin. 

M. dc Blessac was about to retire, when M. Hardy retained him 
by a glance, saying kindly to Rodin, fearing that the presence of a 
third person might annoy him if he was about to ask for almfiy— 

** Sir, allow me to ask if it is for you or myself that you require a 
secret interview ? " 

" For you, sir, — for you, and you only," replied Rodin. 

"Then, sir," replied M. Hardy, in extreme astonishment, *'yott 
may spe^k out I have no secrets from this gentleman." 

After a momentary silence Rodin, addressing himself to M. Hardji 
resumed the subject, saying, — 

" For you, sir, who I know to be deserving of the universal este^n 
in which you are justly held, you have a claim upon the sympathy of 
every honest heart." 

" I am glad you think so, sir." 

"I do ; and to prove my sincerity, I come as an honest, straight* 
forward man, to render you a service." 

"And may I inquire the nature of this service, sir?" 

" It is to expose a vile and disgraceful deception practised on you, 
and by which you have been treacherously betrayed." 

" You must be mistaken, sir I " 

" Not at all. I have undeniable proofs of what I advance." 

" Let me have these proofs." 

" I tell you, sir, 1 have written evidence of the perfidy I convB to 
unmask ; in a word, you have been most basely deceived by a mau 
you called your dearest friend I " 

" And his name?" 

" M. Marcel de Blessac I" replied Rodin. 

The person thus alluded to started at these words as though a 
thunderbolt had fallen at his feet. A livid paleness overspread his 
features, and with difficulty he managed to stammer out, " Sir I " 

Without even looking at his friend, or perceiving his excessive 
agitation and alarm, M. Hardy caught him by the hand, exclaiming in 
a tone of affectionate warmth, — 
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" Silence ! my dear friend ! " Then, with indignation spark- 
ing in his eyes, he cried to Rodin, whom he continued to gaze on 
¥ith supreme contenipt, — 

<* So ! then it is M. de Blessac whom you accuse ? " 

" It is I " answered Rodin, firmly. 

** Do you know him ? " 

" I never saw him in my life ! " 

** Then how dare you presume to utter his name ? And of what 
s it you dare to accuse him — of betraying my friendship ? ** 

•* Two words, if you please, sir," said Rodin, with an agitation he 
ippeared vainly striving to repress. " Supposing that one honourable 
nan saw another equally honourable about to be murdered by a vil- 
ain, would he be doing right or wrong in calling out for assistance, 
ind giving the scoundrel into custody ? " 

" Of course he would, sir ; but what connexion can this case pos- 
ibly have with " 

" In my opinion, sir, there are certain acts of treachery every bit 
is criminal as murder itself; and with those sentiments I am here to 
nterpose between the executioner and his victim." 

" Executioner ! Victim ! " exclaimed M. Hardy, more and more 
>ewildered and surprised. " What words are these ? " 

" I presume you are well acquainted with the handwriting of M. de 
)lessac,*' said Rodin. 

" I am, sir/' 

<< Then, read this,*' said Rodin, taking from his pocket a letter, 
Fhich he presented to M. Hardy, who for the first time, casting his 
yes towards his friend, was petrified at beholding the mortal paleness 
»f his countenance ; in truth, M. de Blessac possessed not the daring 
fOrontery requisite for such as engage in treacherous proceedings, and 
elt all the speechless agony of one who felt that the hour of exposure 
pas at hand. 

" Marcel I *' exclaimed M. Hardy, in great alarm and perturba- 
ion, at this unexpected sight. '< Marcel I for heaven's sake, what 
aeans your silence — your paleness ? " 

^< Marcel I " exclaimed Rodin, feigning the most painful astonish- 
nent. ''Is it possible this gentleman can be M. de Blessac? Oh, 
f I had but known that ! " 

" Do you not hear what this man says, Marcel ?" cried M. Hardy, 
eizing the hand of M. de Blessac ; '< he asserts that you have shame- 
ully deceived and wronged me I" 

But the hand he grasped was cold and clammy as that of a corpse. 

*' God of Heaven I" continued M. Hardy, shrinking back with a 
lorrible dread of he scarcely knew what ; " he speaks not — he attempts 
lot to reply !*' 

<< Since I find myself in the presence of M. de Blessac," said 
lodin, <' I find myself obliged to ask him if he can venture to deny 
laving addressed several letters to the Rue Milieu des Ursins in Paris, 
mder cover to M. Rodin." 

M. de Blessac still preserved silence. 

Unwilling to credit either his eyes or his ears, M. Hardy con- 
ulsively tore open the letter given him by Rodin, and hastily perused 
. few lines, occasionally breaking out into exclamations abundantly 
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expreiBiTe of the deep anguish he endured. He had no need to com- 
plete the reading oC the whole epistloy to receiye the most perfeet con- 
viction of the black treachery of M. de Blessac. Overpowered by the 
incontrovertible evidence of the letter, and staggering beneath the 
dreadful certainty it afforded of the in&mous deception and perfidious 
conduct practised towards him by one he had so loved and trusted^ 
the brain of M. Hardy seemed almost to give way under so fearful a 
Mow. His senses seemed forsaking him, and his very blood seemed 
curdling round his heart as he glanced at the abyss of shame and 
misery dug by the friend he would have defended with his life. The 
dreadful letter fell from his trembling hands ; but to this first shock 
succeeded a paroxysm of rage, indignation, and contempt, and seizing 
M. de Blessac with one hand, he exclaimed, while raising the other in 
a threatening attitude, ^* Villain !*' Then suddenly arresting the in- 
tended blow, he said, with terrifying calmness, " No I I should dis- 
grace my hand were I to allow it to touch you ?*' then added, turning 
towards Rodin, who was hastily advancing to interpose, ^^ 'Tis not in 
buffeting the cheek of a cowardly traitor I should emf^oy myself, but 
in warmly and cordially grasping yours, my good sir, who have had the 
courage to unmask a traitor and a coward V 

" Sir I" cried M. de Blessac, sinking with shame, *^ I am at your 
disposal — I wait your conunands — and " 

He stopped, utterly unable to utter another syllable. A noise of 
persons speaking resounded from without the door, which opened 
violently, and an aged female rushed in i^te of all the efforts made 
by a servant to prevent her, saying, in an agitated tone, *^ I iell you 
I must speak to your master this very minute I** At the sound of the 
voice and the appearance of the pale, trembling, and distressed woman 
who stood before him, M. Hardy forgot alike M. de Blessac, Rodin, 
and the treachery practised upon himself. Starting with alarm and 
surprise, he exclaimed, — 

" Madame Dupau, what has occurred ? What brings you here ?" 

" Alas, monsieur, a great — a heavy misfortune I" 

" Marguerite ?" exclaimed M. Hardy, in heart-rending tones, 

" She has gone, sir." 

" Gone I" repeated M. Hardy, as struck with terror as though the 
ground had opened beneath his feet. 

" Marguerite gone ?'* cried he. 

" All is discovered, and three days ago she was taken away by her 
mother," said the unhappy woman, in faltering tones. 

" Gone ! Marguerite gone I" persisted M. Hardy. " Oh, it is 
not — it cannot be true I You are deceiving me I" And without 
waiting for one word of explanation, he rushed, bewildered and dis- 
tracted, out of the house, hastened to the court-yard, where his car- 
riage, to which post-horses had been attached, was waiting for M. de 
Blessac, and springing up into it, said to the postilion, '* To Paris with 

all the speed you can I" 

* * ^ * 9 m m 

At the moment when the vehicle was proceeding with the rapidity 
of lightning along the road to Paris, the strong wind which prevailed 
brought the distant noise made by the Loitps, as they loudly chanted 
forth their war-song, while hurrying onwards to attack the manufactory. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE ATTACK. 

When M. Hardy had left the factory, Rodin, who had not antici- 
pated this abrupt departure, was going slowly towards his coach, when 
suddenly he paused for a moment, starting with joy and surprise at 
seeing at some distance from him the Marshal Simon and his father 
going towards one of the wings of the Maison Commune^ for a circum- 
stance had delayed, until this moment, the conversation of the father 
and son. 

" Good I " said Rodin ; " very good — better and better ; and now 
if my man has but found out and decided the little Rose Pompon I *' 

At this instant, the wind, which was rising, brought to the Jesuit's 
ear the nearer sound of the war-song of the Loups. 

After having listened a moment very attentively to this distant 
noise, with his foot on the step of the caraiage, Rodin said, as he 
seated himself in the vehicle, — 

'* The worthy Joshua Van Dael of Java little thinks, at this mo* 
ment, that his bills on the Baron Tripeaud are in a fair way to become 
valuable." 

And then the hackney-coach went towards the bairier. 

Several workmen who were on the point of starting for Paris to 
convey the reply of their comrades to certain propositions relative to 
secret societies, had been under the necessity of having a private con- 
versation with the father of Marshal Simon, and hence the delay in his 
conversation with his son. 

The old workman, the foreman of the factory, occupied two very 
nice rooms on the ground-floor, at the extremity of one of the wings 
of the Maison Commune ; a small garden of about sixty feet square, 
which he amused himself by cultivating, was close under his windows. 
The glass-door which led to this flower-bed was open, and allowed the 
sunbeams, which were warm for the month of March, to penetrate the 
simple apartment, into which the artisan in his blouse, and the Marshal 
of France in his full uniform, now entered. Then the Marshal, taking 
his father s hands in his own, said to him in a voice so sad, that the old 
man started at it, — 

" Father, I am very unhappy ;" and a painful expression, until then 
repressed, suddenly darkened the noble features of the MarshaL 

" You,^mhappy ? " exclaimed the elder Simon, witK uneasiness, 
and going WMe towards him. 

'* I will ten you all, my father," replied the Marshal, in a tremulous 
voice ; " for I require the counsel of your inflexible integrity." 

" With respect to honour and loyalty, you have no occasion to ask 
counsel of any one." 

'^ Yes^ my father, you only can draw me from an uncertainty which 
b nuMt agottiaiiig torture to me«" 

'< Explain yourself, and quickly, I entreat*" 
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'< For some days, my daughters have appeared under some con- 
straint — dejected. During the first moments of our meeting, they 
were wild with joy and happiness ; all at once that has changed, and 
they are, each day, more and more sad. Yesterday I surprised a tear 
in their eyes, and when filled with emotion, I clasped them to my 
heart, entreating them to tell me their grief. They made no reply, 
but threw their arms round my neck and bedewed my cheeks with 
tears." 

" That is very strange. To what can you attribute this change ? " 

'< Sometimes I fear that I have not sufificiently concealed from them 
my sorrow at their mother's death; and the dear angels, perhaps, 
mourn because they see themselves insufficient for my happiness. 
Yet, strange to say, they seem not only to understand, but to share my 
sorrow. Yesterday, Blanche said to me, ' How happy we should all 
be again if our mother was with us !' " 

** They share your grief and do not reproach you for it. The 
cause of their melancholy has another source." 

" So I say, father, but what can it be ? My imagination is ex- 
hausted in trying to find it out. What shall I say? Sometimes I go 
so far as to imagine that some fell demon has glided in between me 
and my children. The idea is stupid, absurd, I know ; but when 
sound reason is at fault, we sometimes give ourselves up to the wildest 
suppositions." 

" Who could desire to come between you and your children ? " 

" No one — that I know well enough." 

" Come, come, Pierre," said the old workman, paternally ; " wait 
— have patience — watch and scrutinise these poor young hearts with 
that solicitude which you feel, and I will answer for it you will discover 
some secret, no doubt, very innocent." 

" Yes," said the Marshal, looking steadfastly at his father ; " yes, 
bat to penetrate this secret, I ought never to quit them." 

" Why do you quit them ? " inquired the old man, surprised at the 
mournful air of his son. " Are you not now to be always with them — 
with me ? " 

" Who knows ? " replied the Marshal, with a sigh. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Why, in the first place, father, you know all the duties that keep 
me here. You know, too, those which may remove me from you, from 
my (laughters, and my other child." 

" What child ? " 

" The sou of my old friend, the Indian prince." 

" Djalma ? Has any thing happened to him ? " 

" Father, he alarms me." 

"He?" 

At this moment a loud noise, brought up by a violent gust of wind, 
was heard in the distance ; the uproar was so great, that the Marshal 
paused a moment, then added, — 

" What can that be ? " 

After having for an instant listened to the deadened sounds which 
became weaker and passed away with the wind, the old man said, — 

" Some noisy, tipsy singers from the Barriers, who are roving 
about." 
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" The sounds appeared to come from a large body of persons/' 
replied the Marshal. 

He and his father again listened, but the noise had ceased. 

" You were saying/* resumed the old workman, *' that this young 
Indian alarmed you. In what way ? " 

<< I have told you, father, of his mad and unhappy passion for 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville." 

" And does that frighten you, my son ? " asked the old man, look- 
ing at him with surprise. " Djalma is only eighteen years of age, and 
at his time of life one passion drives out the other.'' 

" If it were a mere commonplace love, father, you would say truly ; 
but reflect, to the most dazzling beauty, Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
as you know, unites the most noble, most generous disposition ; and 
by a series of fat^l circumstances — oh I yes, most fatal — Djalma has 
had an opportunity of appreciating the rare value of this elevated 
soul." 

'* You are right ; and this is more serious than I thought it was." 

** You have no idea of the ravages which this passion has made on 
this ardent and untameable child. Sometimes to his painful depression 
there succeeds the excitement of the most savage ferocity. Yesterday 
I surprised him suddenly, with bloodshot eye, his features spasmodic 
with rage, and giving way to the gusts of a wild frenzy, he was stab- 
bing, with his poniard, a red cloth cushion, exclaiming, in a breathless 
voice, * OA, blood — I have his blood/* *In Heaven's name I* I ex- 
claimed, *what means this madness?' ^ I am hilling the man,' he 
replied, in a gloomy voice and with a wild air. He meant some rival 
whom he thought he had." . 

" There is really something terrible in such a passion, in such a 
heart," said the old man. 

" At other times," continued the Marshal, " he directs his rage 
against Mademoiselle de Cardoville — and then at others, against him- 
self. I have been obliged to remove all his arms, for a man who came 
from Java with him, and who appears much attached to him, told me 
that he suspected that he had some thoughts of suicide." 

" Unhappy boy I " 

" Well, my father," said Marechal Simon, with deep bitterness, 
" it is at the moment when my daughters and this child of my adop- 
tion demand all my care, that I am, perhaps, on the eve of forsaking 
them." 

" Forsaking them ? " 

" Yes, to satisfy a duty which is even more sacred than those im- 
posed on us by friendship or ties of blood," said the Marshal, with 
an accent so grave and solemn, that his father, full of emotion, ex- 
claimed, — 

" What duty is it ? " 

"Father," said the Marshal, after remaining pensive for a mo- 
ment, " Who made me what I am ? Who gave me the title of duke, 
the bdton of marshal ? 

" Napoleon I 
For you, a stern republican, I know he lost all his presitge, when 
from the first citizen of a republic, he became emperor.' 
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'<I lamented the weaknessy*' sighed old SinM>ii» **ih9^ eQarerted a 
demigod into a man." 

<* But for me» father, for me, a soldier, who have fought constantly 
by his side, under his eyes ; for me, whom he raised from the lowest 
ranks of the army to the highest ; for me, whom he overwhelmed with 
kindness and affection, he was ever more than a hero. He has been a 
friend ; and there was as much gratitude as admiration in my idol- 
atry of him. Exiled, I would have shared his exile ; but the favour 
was refused me I Then, I conspired and drew my sword against those 
who had despoiled his son of the crown which France had given 
him." 

<<And in your position you did rightly, Pierre; for, without 
sharing your admiration, I understand your gratitude, pri^ects of 
exile, conspiracy, I have approved of all, as you well know." 

" Well I this disinherited son, in whose name I have conspired, is 
seventeen years of age, and now able to wield his father s sword." 

" Napoleon II. ! " exclaimed the old man, looking at his son with 
extreme surprise and anxiety. '^ The King of Rome ! " 

^^Kingl no, he is no longer King Napoleon, -—no, he is no 
longer called Napoleon, they have given him some Austrian name; 
for they were afraid of his other name — every thing makes them 
afraid ; and so, do you know what they are doing with the emperor's 
son ? " inquired the Marshal, with painful ^citement» << They are 
torturing him, — killing him by inches I" 

« Who told you this ? " 

" Oh, one who knows, and who has said the truth— the dreadful 
truth. Yes, the emperor s son is struggling with all his might against 
a precocious death ; his eyes are turned towards France ; he waits — 
waits, and no one goes to him — no one ; — not one amongst all the 
men whom his father has made as great as they were once small ; not 
one — not one thinks of the consecrated child whom they are choking, 
and who is dying.' 

" And you — ^you think 

<^ Yes ; but to think of it, it was necessary that I should know. 
Yes, not to have a doubt on the point : and it was not from the same 
source that I gathered my information, that I might accurately learn 
the cruel fate of this boy, to whom I have taken an oath ; for one day, 
as I told you, the emperor, the proud and fond parent, pointing to him 
in his cradle, said to me, ' My old friend, you will be to the son as you 
have been to the father ! for those who love us love our France also.' " 

" Yes, I know it. You have often repeated those words to me ; 
and, like yourself, I have been moved by them." 

" Well, father, if learning as I have done, how the son of the em- 
peror suffers, I have seen — seen to a certainty — the most convincing 
proofs that I am not deceived, if I have seen a letter from a high per- 
sonage, at the court of Vienna, who offers to a man faithful to the 
worship of the emperor, the means of entering into communication 
with the King of Rome, and, perhaps, of rescuing him from his exe- 
cutioners." 

<^ And then," said the artisan, looking steadfastly at his son, 
** when once Napoleon II. is free ? " 
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<< Then ! ,*' exclaimed the Marshal, and then dropping hii voice, he 
added, «< Why, ^her, do you think that France is insensible to the 
humiliation she endures ? Do you believe the remembrance of the 
emperor is worn out ? No, no ; it is in these days of abasement for 
our country that his sacred name is silently invoked. What would it 
be, then, if this glorious name again appeared on the frontier, revived 
in his son ? Do you not believe that the heart of all France would 
beat for him?" 

<* This is a conspiracy against the existing government, with Na- 
poleon IL as the war-cry,'' replied the old man. '< It is a serious 
matter." 

" Father, I told you that I was very unhappy ; well, am I not ? " 
cried the Marshal. *' Not only do I ask myself if I ought to abandon 
my children and you, to throw myself into all the hazards of so daring 
an enterprise ; but I ask myself, whether I am not pledged to the ex- 
isting government, which, in recognising my title and my rank, has 
not favoured me, but only rendered me tardy justice. What ought I to 
do ? To abandon all I love dearest, or remain insensible to the tor- 
tures of the son of the emperor, — ^that emperor to whom I am every 
thing, to whom, personally, I have sworn fidelity both to himself and 
his child ? Ought I to lose this only occasion of, perhaps, saving 
him ? or ought I not to conspire for him ? Tell me if I exaggerate 
what is due to the memory of the emperor ? Speak, my father, — de- 
cide. During the whole sleepless night I have endeavoured to single 
out of this chaos the right line prescribed by honour ; and yet I have 
gone from one indecision to another. You only, my father, I repeat 
it, you alone can guide me." 

After remaining for a few instants lost in reflection, the old man 
was about to reply to his son, when some person, after having run 
across the small garden, opened the door on the ground-floor, and en- 
tered with great consternation into the room in .which Marshal Simon 
and his father were. 

It was Olivier, the young workman, who had escaped from the 
public-house in the village, where the Loups had assembled. 

*< M. Simon I M. Simon I " he exclaimed, pale and breathless. 
^^ They are here I— they are come I— -they are going to attack the flRC- 
tory I" 

<* Who ? " cried the old man, rising quickly. 

<< The Ijoupgy some quarrymen and stone-masons, and a crowd of 
idlers and vagabonds, who have joined them on their way. Hark I 
don't you hear them ? They are calling out Death to the Divarans ! " 

In fact, the noises grew nigber and nigher. 

*' It was their noise I heard just now," said the Marshal, also 
rising from his chair. 

*^ There are more than two hundred, M. Simon," said Olivier. 
*' They are armed with stones and clubs ; and, unfortunately, the 
greater part of the workmen of the factory are in Paris. There are 
not forty of us left ; the women and children have run to their apart- 
ments shrieking with aflVight. Don't you hear them ? " 

And the ceiling resounded beneath the hasty footsteps. 

<<WiU they r^ly make the attack in earnest?" said the Marshal 
to hit father, who grew more and more uneasy. 
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" I have no doubt of it," replied the old man. " There is nothing 
more fierce than these quarrels of companionship ; and, moreover, for 
some time past, every mode has been employed to excite the people of 
the vicinity against the factory." 

'' If you are so inferior in numbers," said the Marshal, ^' we must 
first barricade all the doors, and then — " 

He could not finish. A loud burst of savage cries made the very 
glasses in the window-frames shake, and so near and so astounding, 
that the Marshal, his lather, and the young workman, went out 
instantly into the garden, bounded on one side by a tolerably high 
wall, which was bounded by the fields. 

Suddenly, and then the violence, the shoutings, and uproar re- 
doubled ; a shower of stones and numerous flints, intended to break 
the windows of the house, smashed in several panes on the first-floor, 
and glancing back on the wall, fell in the garden, where the Marshal 
and his father were standing. 

Singular fatality I The old man was struck on the head by a 
large stone, and staggered, then stooping forward, fell all bleeding 
into the arms of Marshal Simon, at the same moment that there re- 
sounded \nthout, with increasing fury, the fierce cries of '< Battle and 
Death to the Divorans ! ** 



CHAPTER XL. 



THE LOUPS AND THE d£vORANS. 

It was a fearful thing to see this unrestrained mob whose first hos- 
tilities had been so disastrous to Marshal Simon's father. 

One wing of the Maison Commune, where the garden wall ended on 
that side, looked on to the open fields ; and it was here that the Loups 
had begun their attack. 

The haste of the march, the halts which the troop had made at 
two public-houses on the way, the burning impatience of the strug- 
gle which was imminent, had more and more urged these men to 
fierce excitement. 

Tlie first volley of stones having been thrown, the majority of the 
assailants looked for fresh weapons on the ground : some, to pick up 
their supplies with greater ease, held their sticks between their teeth, 
others had put them against the wall ; and here and there several 
groups clustered tumultuously around the ringleaders of the party. 
The best-clothed of these men wore blouses, or smock-frocks, with 
caps, some men covered only with rags ; for, as we have already nar- 
rated a considerable number of the idlers of the Barriers, and vaga- 
bonds of all descriptions, with hang-dog countenances, had joined the 
troop of Wolves from idleness or curiosity. Several hideous women, 
clad in squalid tatters, who seemed to start up suddenly to accom- 
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pany this villanous mob, associated with them ; and, by their shrieks 
and language, still more inflamed their excited minds. One of these, 
tall, stout, with puiple complexion, drunken eyes, and toothless gums, 
had a handkerchief bound round her head, from beneath which, her 
yellow and dishevelled hair escaped in tangled masses. She had a 
ragged gown, and a brown check shawl crossed over her breast, and 
tied in a knot behind her back. This hag seemed greatly enraged. 
She bad tucked up her torn sleeves ; in one hand she brandished a 
thick club, and in the other, she held a large stone. Her companions 
called her Ciboule (Onion). 

This horrible wretch exclaimed in a hoarae voice, — 

"How I long to bite the women of this factory I 1*11 bleed 
'em I '' 

These savage words were received with loud applause by her com- 
panions ; and with brutal shouts of " Vive Ciboule I " which excited 
her still more madly. 

Amongst the other ringleaders was a little thin man, pale, and 
weasel -faced, having his black beard all round his chin and throat. 
He wore a scarlet Greek cap ; and his long new blouse covered a very 
well-made pair of cloth trousers, and boots of best quality. This 
man was evidently of a different class in life to the others of the mob ; 
and it was he who particularly took the lead in charging the workmen 
of the factory with behaving ill to, and speaking ill of, the inhabitants 
of the environs, — he shouted loudly ; but had neither stick nor stone. 
A stout man, with very red face, and whose bass voice seemed as if 
it belonged to a chorister, said to him, — 

"What! then you will not fire on these impious hounds, whose 
sins may draw down the cholera on the countr}*^, as monsieur the 
cure savs." 

" I will fire better than you,'* replied the weasel-faced man, with 
a peculiar and sinister smile. 

" And what will you fire with ? " 

" Perhaps with this stone," replied the little man, plucking up a 
large flint ; but as he stooped, a bag, nearly filled, but very light, 
which appeared to have been fastened under his blouse, fell to the 
ground. 

Mind, youll lose your bag and your marbles I ** said the other, 
though it does not seem very heavy." 

" They are samples of wool," replied the weasel-faced man, pluck-* 
ing up the bag with much haste, and concealing it as quickly as pos-* 
sible under his blouse : then he added, " But, attention ! for I think 
the quarrier is going to speak.** 

The individual who exercised the most complete ascendancy over 
this excited assemblage was this fierce quarrier. His gigantic height 
so completely elevated him above the multitude, that they could always 
see his enormous head enveloped in a ragged red handkerchief; his 
herculean shoulders, covered with a yellow goat-skin, elevated above 
the rest of this malevolent and swarming crowd, which was interspersed 
here and there with women's caps, like so many white points. 

Seeing to what a pitch of exasperation the multitude had reached, 
the small number of honest but mistaken workmen, who had been 
dragged into the dangerous enterprise, under a pretence of a com- 
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panioDship quarrel, dreading the consequences of the struggle, endea- 
voured but too late, to leave the party ; but environed and huddled 
together in the midst of the most hostile of the group, fearing to be 
branded as cowards, or to be attacked by the majority of the party 
they had joined, were awaiting the most favourable opportunity to 
effect their escape. 

A profound silence succeeded the savage shouts which had accom- 
panied the first volley of stones, which was broken by the stentorian 
voice of the quarrier. 

" The Wolves have howled," he exclaimed ; " we will wait a mo- 
ment and see if the D^vorans will reply and give battle." 

'^ We must get them all out of the factory, and try and make them 
fight on neutral ground," said the little weasel-faced man, who ap- 
peared to be the << standing counsel" of the band, << or else it will be a 
violation of domicile." 

"Violation I what do we care for violation?" cried the horrible 
hag called Cibouk ; " either inside or outside, I will tear out some of 
the eyes of those polecats in the factory." 

" Yes, yes," shouted the other hideous beldams, as ragged and raving 
as Cibouley " yes, you men are not to have it aU to yourselves." 

" We will have our share I " 

" The women of the factory say that all the women of the neigh- 
bourhood are drunkards and ■ " exclaimed the little weasel-fiaced 
man. 

" We*U pay 'em off for that I " 

" We women must have our share in the battle I " 

" This is our affair I " 

"As they have singers in their Maison Commune,** shouted Ciboule, 
" we'll teach them the air of * au secours, on inassassine,* (help I I am 
being murdered 1)" 

This brutal jest was hailed with cries, bravos, and tremendous 
stamping of feet, to which the stentor voice of the quarrier put an 
end by shouting, " Silence ! " 

" Silence I — silence I" echoed the crowd ; " hark to the quarrier!" 

"If tlic Divorans are such curs as not to dare to venture out after 
the second volley of stones, there is a door 1 see there, — we will break 
in by that, and trace them to their holes." 

" It would be better to draw them out to fight, so that not one of 
them remain in the interior of the factory," said the little weasel-faced 
man, wlio evidently had some design in what he suggested. 

" Oh, let's fight where we can !" exclaimed the quarrier, with a 
voice of thunder ; " so that we can get them to ' the scratch,* — that's 
all ! We can fight on the edge of a wall or the roof of a house, can't 
we, Wolves T* 

"Yes, yes !" said the mob, excited by the quarrier's savage air; 
" if they won't come out, we'll force our way in." 

" We'll see the inside of their palace ! " 

" These pagans haven't even a chapel,'* said the bass voice ; " M . 
le cure has damned them all." 

" Why should they live in a palace, and we in dog-holes ? " 

" Why, Hardy's work-people say that dog-holes are too good for 
such scum of the earth as you/' cried the little man with the weasel face. 
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« Yes, ye«, they did say so 1 " 

" Then we'll smash every thing befere us I** 

*< We'll demolish their fine bazar 1" 

" We'll turn their house out of windows 1 " 

^^ And when we have made the sing one of their squalline 

ditties," screamed CfibotUey *^we will teach them how to dance with 
stones on their heads." 

<< Now then, my Loupsy attention ! " cried the quarrier, in his 
stentorian voice, ^^one volley more, and if the D^vorans will not 
leave their holes, then down with the door." 

This proposition was received with the most fierce uproar, and the 
quarrier, whose voice was heard above the tumult, exclaimed at the 
top of his powerful lungs, — 

^*Now then. Wolves^ attention I — stones in hand, and together! 
Are you ready ? " 

« All ready 1 " 

« Then fire I " 

And, for the second time, a cloud of stones and heavy flints were 
dashed furiously against the fagade of the Maison Commune^ which 
looked into the fields. Some of those projectiles broke the window- 
panes which had escaped the first attack ; and to the sharp sound of 
the smashed windows were added fierce shouts, all uttered simul- 
taneously, and like a threatening chorus, by this crowd, drunken by 
its own excess. 

" Battle and death to the Divorans /" 

But these cries became literally frantic, when, through the broken 
windows, the assailants saw women, who were passing and repassing, 
running backwards and forwards, full of alarm, some carrying children 
others tossing their arms in the air, and calling for help, whilst some 
more bold, opened the windows and stooped out, in order to try and 
close the exterior shutters. 

"Are these not the ants moving?" shouted Ciboule, stooping to 
pick up a stone ; " we will help them to a few flints I " 

And the stone flung by the masculine and practised hand of the 
beldam struck an unlucky woman who, leaning out of the window, 
was trying to draw the shutter towards her. 

" A hit ! — I have touched the bull's eye I " exclaimed the hideous 
creature. 

" Well aimed — well hit, Ciboule /" cried a voice. 

*' Ciboule for ever 1 " 

** Come out, you Ddvoransy if you dare I " 

" You have said a hundred times that the people of the neighbour- 
hood were too great cowards even to come and look at your house," 
said the little weasel-faced man. 

" They're making up their minds ! " 

"If they won't come out," shouted the quarrier, id a voice df 
thunder, " we'll smoke 'em out I " 

" Yes, so we will ! *' 

" Let us drive in the door ! '* 

" We must find 'em I " 

" Come on-— come onl" 
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And the crowd, headed by the quarrier, who was closely followed 
by Ciboule, brandishing a stick, marched forward with a loud uproar, 
towards a large door which was at a short distance. 

The resounding earth seemed to tremble beneath the hasty tramp • 
ling of the mob, which was then silent; and this confused, and as it 
were, subterranean noise, seemed even more threatening than the loud 
shouting. 

The Loups soon reached the door, which was of massive oak. 

At the moment when the quarrier raised his heavy stone-cutters 
hammer to strike against one of the folding-doors, it suddenly opened. 

Some of the more resolute of the assailants were about to rush in 
by this entrance, but the quarrier retreated, extending his arms as if 
to moderate their ardour, and silence his party, who then grouped 
and collected themselves around him. 

The half-opened door revealed a body of workmen (unfortunately 
but very few), but whose countenances bespoke resolution. They 
were hastily armed with pitch-forks, iron tongs, and sticks. Agricola 
at their head, held in his hand his heavy smith's hammer. 

The young workman was very pale, but it was easy to see by the 
sparkle of his eyes, his bold air, and his determined demeanour, that 
his father's blood was boiling in his veins, and that, in such a struggle, 
he would become a terrible antagonist. Yet he restrained himself and 
said to the quarrier, in a firm voice, — 

" What do you want ? " 

" Battle ! " shouted the quarrier, with a voice of thunder. 

" Yes, yes I — ^battle ! " echoed the crowd. 

" Silence, my Wolves ! " cried the quarrier, turning round, and 
spreading his large hand towards the multitude. 

Then addressing Agricola, — 

" The Wolves demand battle." 

« With whom ? " 

" With the Devoransr 

"There are no Devorans here," replied Agricola, — "there are 
none but peaceable workmen, so retire ! " 

" Well, then, the Wolves will eat the peaceable workmen." 

" The Wolves will not eat any one," said Agricola, looking full in 
the face at the quarrier, who approached him with a threatening aspect ; 
" and the Wolves will make none afraid but little children." 

" Oh I you think so ? " said the quarrier, with a ferocious grin. 

Then uplifting his heavy stone-cutter's hammer, he put it close to 
Agricola s nose, saying, — 

" Is this a thing to laugh at ? 

"And this?" said Agricola, who, by a rapid motion, met and 
vigorously repulsed the stone-cutter's hammer with his smith's hammer. 

"Iron against iron — hammer against hammer ! — 1 like that," said 
the quarrier. 

" We do not know or care for what you like," replied Agricola, 
hardly containing himself; "you have broken our windows, frightened 
our women, and wounded, perhaps, killed, the oldest workman in the 
factory, who is at this moment in his son's arms;" and Agricola's voice 
quivered in spite of himself; — " that is enough, I should think." 
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" No ! the Wolves are more hungry than that," replied the quar- 
rier ; " you must come out from where you are, you set of curs, into 
the open field, and give us battle.'' 

*^ Yes, battle ! Make them come out I Battle ! battle I" shouted 
the mob, groaning, whistling, shaking their sticks, and closing up, so as 
to narrow still more the small space which separated them from the door. 

" We do not want any fighting," replied Agricola, ** and we shall 
not leave this place ; but, if you are fool-hardy enough, pass this ;" 
and Agricola threw his cap on the threshold, and put his foot on it 
with an intrepid air. " Yes ; if you pass this, then you will attack us 
in our home, and you will be responsible for all that happens." 

" In your home or elsewhere, we will fight it out The Wolves 
will eat the Divorans; and so now for your attack," said the savage 
quarrier, raising his hammer against Agricola. 

But the latter, moving aside by a rapid motion of his body, avoided 
the blow, and dashed his hammer at the breast of the quarrier, who 
was driven back a step or two ; but, recovering his balance, rushed 
furiously at Agricola, shouting, " Forward, ray Wolves /" 



CHAPTER XLI. 



THE RETURN. 



The contest between Agricola and the quarryman was the signal 
for a general mSMe of the most determined and sanguinary kind. A 
dense mass of the assailants, following closely in the quarrier's wake, 
pressed towards this point of attack with in^esistible fury ; while a 
considerable portion of the besiegers, unable to pass the confused heap 
of struggling beings, who were trampling on each other in fearful con- 
fusion — the stronger pitilessly crushing his fallen brethren without 
compunction or remorse — broke down a trellis which surmounted a 
hedge, and, pouring in upon the astonished workmen belonging to the 
factory, in a manner hemmed them in between two fires. For a time, 
the attacked party resisted courageously ; but, perceiving Ciboule 
followed by some of her horrible associates and a quantity of the 
loose hangers-on of the Barriers, whose evil countenar^ces sufficiently 
attested their lawless designs, rushing up the staircase leading to the 
Maison Communey where the women and children had taken refuge, 
the greater number precipitately pursued, in dread of the consequences 
to the weaker part of the establishment. Seeing the interruption 
offered to their progress, some of Ciboule's companions turned quickly 
round upon the workmen, and effectually cut off the pursuit by the 
staircase ; while the hag herself, attended by a rabble of both sexes, 
made their way, without molestation, into the chambers they ap- 
proachedy plundering or destroying all that fell in their way. 

A door, which at first resisted thfir efforts, was quickly broken 
50 V 
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open; and Ciboule, brandishing her staff, and half wild with savage 
triumph, rushed in, her lank locks floating over her hideous coun- 
tenance. Within the apartment was a second door, conducting to an 
inner apartment, and before it knelt a beautiful girl (it was Angdle), 
who seemed as though she had previously endeavoured to defend the 
entrance s^ainst the intruders, by throwing her slender weight against 
the door by which ike rioters had entered. Pale as marble, ti^e terrified 
girl, without rising from her knees, exclaimed, in supplicating tones,-— 

'< I implore of you not to harm my mother V* 

<< No, no I'' screamed the disgusting hag, ^< we will tackle you 
first ; your mother shall come next I" and, suiting the action to the 
word, Ciboule grasped the half-fainting giri in her hard, coarse grasp ; 
while the rest of her companions occupied themselves in smashing the 
various articles of furniture with their bludgeons, or in stealing what- 
ever was portable. Struggling alike to escape from the infuriated rage 
of Ciboule, and to prevent her entering the chamber in which her mother 
had taken refuge, Angele uttered loud and piercing cries ; while her 
parent, leaning from her window, called upon Agricola to come to 
their assistance. The smith had commenced a second deadly en- 
counter with the quarryman. Their hammers were useless in the close 
quarters to which they had now come. With glaring eyeballs and 
clenched teeth, they fought with deadly and determined fury ; chest 
against chest ; wrestling, twisting in each other's firm embrace ; both 
striving by every art to throw his antagonist. Agricola, who was 
stooping, held the left leg of his adversary under his right arm, 
having accomplished this manoeuvre when bending to avoid a violent 
kick aimed at him by his enemy ; but such was the herculean power 
possessed by the chief of the Loups, that, although obliged to support 
himself entirely on one leg, he stood fixed and immovable as a tower 
of stone. With the hand which was free (the other was gripped by 
Agricola as though fixed in a vice) he sought, by repeated blows, to 
break the jaws of the young smith, who, with bent head, was using his 
foreliead with all his might against the hollow of his adversary's chest. 

<^ Here goes to knock all the teeth out of the D6voran£8 mouth I" 
cried the quarrier. " He will neither eat his own bread nor that of 
the Loiips for the future !" 

*' You are no Loup f* exclaimed the young smith, redoubling his 
efforts. " The real Limps are brave fellows, who would be ashamed to 
fight ten men against one." 

" Lotip or not, I mean to smash your teeth for you !" 

" Take care I do not first spoil you for breaking into people's 
dwellings, by sending you home lame of a leg." 

So saying, the smith dealt so violent a blow on the quarryman's 
leg, that, uttering a scream of agony, the latter, suddenly stretching 
out his head, bit Agricola deep on the side of his neck, with all the 
savage fury of a wild l)east. The sudden agony occasioned by this 
brutal attack caused the smith to let go his assailant's leg; when, 
making an almost superhuman effort, the quarryman threw himself, 
with all his weight, upon Agricola, who staggered, and fell under him. 

At this instant, the mother of Angdle, leaning from one of the 
upper windows, screamed out in accents of distress, "Help! help! 
M . Agricola ; my child is beings murdered !" 
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** Let me go!" eiclaimed Agrieolay gisping for breath ; << let me 
go, I say, aod, upon the word of an honest man, I promise to finish 
our quan^l to-moiTOir, or when you please I" 

^ No> no I no second-hand dishes for me. I like my meat when it 
is hot,'' returned the quarrier, seising the young smith by the throat 
with one hand, while with the other he held him down, trying at the 
same time to kneel ypon his chest. 

'< Help ! for God's sake, help I'' rdterated the mother of Angdle, 
in a dislTacted voice, ^^ or my daughter will be murdered I" 

<< Mercy, mercy I I ask for mercy,'* exclaimed Agricola, striving 
by the most desperate efforts to escape from his adversary. <' Let me 
go, I say J" 

^ I can't,*' re{^ed the quarryman ; << I have too much pleasure in 
breaking your bones I" 

Rendered furious by his dread of the peril Angele might be in, 
Agricola redoubled his efforts ; when, just as his strength was failing 
him, an unexpected turn was given to the combat. The quarryman 
felt himself seized by a sharp set of teeth on the fieshy part of his leg ; 
while three or four powerful blows, dealt by a vigorous arm, were ap- 
plied to his head. At once dismayed, and suffering too much pain to 
retain his hold of Agricola, the savage quarrier was compelled to let 
him go ; while he endeavoured to defend himself from the blows, which, 
however, ceased directly he set Agricola free. 

^' Thanks, dear father I" cried the young smith, rising up ; *^ you 
have saved my life. Heaven grant it may not be too late to save that 
of Ang^e !" 

^ Bun, run, my boy I never mind me !" exclaimed Dagobert ; and, 
without waiting for a second bidding, Agricola rushed on towards the 
Maison Commune, 

Accompanied by Kill-joy, Dagobert, as has been already men- 
tioned, had attended the daughters of Marshal Simon to visit their 
grandfather. Arriving in the midst of the tumult, the soldier had 
rallied a party of the terrified workmen, and set them to defend the 
entrance of the chamber into which the father of the marshal had been 
carried ; and it was from this post that the old veteran had observed 
the imminent danger of his son. 

A rush of combatants soon separated Dagobert from the savage 
quarrier, who lay extended on the ground without speech or con- 
sciousness. 

Agricola, flying on the wings of impatience, soon reached the 
staircase belonging to the Maison Commune^ and, wrought up to more 
than his usual energy by the danger of her he loved, soon cleared his 
way through the opposing crowd, who in vain disputed his passage^ 
and rushed toward^ the corridor, on which opened the chamber of 
Ang^. At the moment when he arrived there, the poor girl was 
mechanically defending her face with her two hands against Ciboule, 
who had fallen upon her like a hyena on her prey, and was endea- 
v4Nirijig to scralch and tear her cheeks. 

Agriooia, with the speed of thought, rushed at the horrible hag, 
sdzed her by her yellow and matted tocka witti hreaist ible strength, 
and, flipgiog her from biffi» fjllllt^^b^lll^tis^tlll^^ % violent 

IhmL isffrctiTe jerk* ' . 
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Ciboule, though so rudely attacked, still exasperated with rage, 
rose instantly. At this moment several workmen, who had followed 
Agricola, were gaining the advantage in the contest, and whilst the 
smith lifted Ang^le half-fainting in his arms, and conveyed her to an- 
other chamber, Ciboule and her gang were forcibly driven away from 
this part of the house. 

After the first rally, the very small number o£ real Loupsy who, as 
Agricola said, were steady workmen who had had the weakness to 
allow themselves to be ensnared into this enterprise under a pretext of 
a companionship quarrel, seeing the excess which the ruffians, who had 
accompanied them against their wills, had committed, — these brave 
Loups, we must state, suddenly took part with the D^vorans. 

^* It is no longer a question of Loups and Devoransy* said one of 
the most determined Loups to Olivier, with whom he had been boldly 
and freely fighting. '< Here are none but honest workmen, who 
ought to unite to get rid of a gang of robbers, who have only come to 
rifle and rob." 

'< Yes," added another, ^^ it was against our wishes that they began 
to break the windows of your house." 

" It was the quarrier who begun all the riot," said another. " The 
real Loups repudiate it altogether. He will suffer for this." 

" We may bully and squabble a bit with each other, but we do not 
esteem one another th9 less."* 

This defection of a portion of the assailants, unhappily but a very 
small portion, still gave fresh courage to the workmen of the factory, 
and all Loups and Devorans, although greatly inferior in numbers, 
united against the scamps of the Barriers and the other vagabonds 
who were advancing to such deplorable lengths. 

One band of these wretches, excited and stimulated by the little 
weasel-faced man, the secret emissary of Baron Tripeaud, went in a 
body to the workshops of M. Hardy. Then there commenced a 
lamentable devastation, for these ruffians, full of rage and destruction, 
broke remorselessly machinery of the most costly description and tools 
of the most delicate construction ; goods half completed were piti- 
lessly destroyed, and a savage emulation exciting these villains, the 
workshops, so lately models of economical arrangement and orderly 
toil, now presented but broken fragments. The yards were blocked 
up with goods of all descriptions, which were flung out of the windows 
with fierce shouts or bursts of atrocious laughter. Then, too, thanks 
to the suggestions of the little weasel-faced man, M. Hardy *s books of 
business, those commercial archives so indispensable to the merchant, 

* We beg it may be understood by the reader that it is only the necessity of our 
story which has assigned to the Loups the character of aggressors. Whilst we are 
endeavouring to illustrate one of the abuses of companionship, which, by the way, 
are daily diminishing, we would not willingly assign a character of savage hostility 
to one party more than the other -^ to the Lo»jjs more than to the D^vm-ans. The 
Limvs, who are stone-masons, are usually very hard-working, intelligent workmen, 
whose position is the more deserving of interest inasmuch as their labours of almost 
mathematical precision are severe and toilsome, and as their business sometimes 
stands still during three or four months of the year, it being one of those which the 
winter inevitably precludes. A great many Loups, in order to learn their trade 
thoroughly, follow every evening n course of lectures on linear geometry, applied to the 
cutting of stones, analogous to those taught by M. Agricola Perdiguier for carpenters. 
Beveral stone-masons exhibited un architectural model in plaster at the last exposition. 
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were flung to the winds, torn, trampled under foot by a sort of infernal 
ring, composed of all that was most foul and infamous in this assem- 
blage — men and women, dirty, ragged, and destructive, who had taken 
each other by the hand and were circling round whilst uttering horrid 
shrieks and clamour. 

Strange and painful contrast I Within hearing of these horrible 
scenes of tumult and devastation a scene of painful and imposing 
calmness was going on in the chamber of Marshal Simon's father, 
where several devoted men weie watching. 

The old workman was stretched on a bed, his head wrapped in a 
bandage, under which were seen his grey and bloody locks ; his fea- 
tures were livid, his respiration oppressed, and his eyes fixed, but 
without any sight in them. Marshal Simon, standing up at the 
head of the bed, bending over his parent, was gazing with anxiety and 
despair for the smallest sign of sense in the dying man, whose sinking 
pulse a doctor was feeling. Rose and Blanche, brought by Dagobert, 
were kneeling at the bed with their hands clasped, their eyes bathed 
in tears. A little farther off, and half hidden in the shadow of the 
chamber, for the hours had flown and night had come on, was Dago- 
bert, with his arms folded over his breast and his features working con- 
vulsively. 

There reigned a profound and solemn silence in the apartment, 
broken from time to time by the stifled sobs of Hose and Blanche, or 
by the painful breathings of old M. Simon. 

The eyes of the marshal were dry, gloomy, and burning ; he never 
moved them from off his father's face, unless to interrogate the doctor 
by his look. 

There are singular fatalities. This doctor was M. Baleinier. The 
maison de santi of the doctor was very close to the nearest barrier of 
the factory, and being famous in the environs, they had run to his 
house first to seek medical assistance. 

Suddenly Dr. Baleinier made a movement Marshal Simon, who 
had not taken his eyes ofl* him, exclaimed, — 

" Hope I" 

" At least, M. le Due, the pulse is somewhat stronger." 

" He is saved !" cried the marshal. 

" Don't give way to false hopes, M. le Due," replied the doctor, 
gravely ; ** the pulse is recovering, but it is the result of the powerful 
stimuli which I have applied to his feet ; but I cannot pronounce as to 
what may be the issue of this crisis." 

" My father, my father I do you hear me ?" exclaimed the marshal, 
when he saw the old man make a slight movement of the head and his 
eyelids worked gently. 

In effect he soon opened his eyes, and intelligence beamed in them 
once more. 

" Father, you live ! Do you recognise me ?" exclaimed the mar- 
shal overcome by Joy and hope. 

"Pierre, are you there?" said the old man, in a feeble tone* 
" Your hand, — give " And he moved a little. 

"There, dear father I" cried the marshal, pressing the old mans 
hand in his own. 

Then yielding to- a burst of irrepressible joy> he threw his arms 
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around his parent and covered his hands, face, and grey hair with 
kisses, exclaiming, — 

«< Thanks, thanks, my God I he is spared ! he lives, he lives ! " 

At this instant the noise and tumult, oecanoned by the renewal 
of the combat between the Loups and DivoranSy reached even the ears 
of the dying man. 

<< That Boise, that noise 1" cried he. '< What means it, and those 
wild shouts ? Are our peq>le fighting ?*' 

'' It is all over now, I believe," said the marshal, hoping to tran* 
quillise his parent 

<< Pierre," said the old man, in a feeble and broken toae, << I have 
Bol — long to " 

<< Dearest &ther t " 

"My son, my beloved son ! — let me speak to you — while— I am 
yet able, — let me tell you " 

" Sir," said Baleinier, earnestly to the old workman, '^ Heaven may 
yet work a miracle in your favour. Seek to invoke its aid through 
the mediation of a priest Let us send for some holy man f " 

" I thank you, sir," replied the old artisan ; " but I need no priest 
I have lived a long and an honest life, and fear not to resign my spirit 
unto Him who gave it. But my last sighs shall be breathed in the 
arms of my worthy and excellent son I" 

" Talk not of dying, my father> I implore you," cried the marshal. 
"It cannot — must not be I" 

" Pierre," said the old man, in a tone which, though firm at first, 
became gradually weaker and weaker, "you asked me a short time 
since my advice — touching an affair of deep importance, — and it 
almost seems as though the desire — to point out to you — what your 
duty to yourself and others requires of you — has recalled me for a 
time to life, — for I could not die in peace — if I knew you were 
about to commit any action unworthy — of you or your family. Lis- 
ten, then, — my son — my brave, my beloved son. At this solemn mo- 
ment — a parent cannot give wrong counsel; — you have a weighty 
and most serious duty to perform, — therefore, as you would act as be- 
comes a man of honour, — and avoid disobedience to my dying com- 
mands, — you must — unhesitatingly " 

The old man's voice became more and more feeble, and by the 
time he had uttered the last words it was entirely unintelligible. The 
only words which, by bending closely over his father, the marshal 
could distinguish were '^ Napoleon II. — oath — dishonour — my son'* 
After which the lips of the old workman continued for some time to 
move mechanically, and then — all was over. 

At the moment when M. Simon expired, the stillness of the night 
was disturbed by loud and frenzied cries of " Fire, fire ! " and flames 
burst out from a portion of the workrooms filled with inflammable ma- 
terials, and into which the little weasel-faced man had been seen to 
glide ; while from afar might be heard the beating of drums, an- 
nouncing the approach of a detachment of troops sent for from the 

Barrier. 

* * « # # 

% % % % % 

• « « * * 
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Spite 6f ererj dFort to subdue the fire^ the flames had now for 
more than an hour preyed upon the manufactory, and in the clear 
frostiness of the stanight night it biased and crackled as the strong 
northerly wind incieased its fury. An individual was at this moment 
making his way across the fields, but prevented by an elevation of the 
ground before him from seeing the fire. This person was M. Hardy, 
who had chosen to walk home across the fields, in the hopes of finding 
relief firom the fever which preyed upon him — a fever deadly as the 
aguish shiver of a dying man. 

He had been told but too true a tale : the adored mistress, the 
noble-minded woman, whose affection would have consoled him for 
the fearful deception practised on him, had quitted France I Alas I 
there was no reason to doubt it Marguerite had departed for 
America ; and, in obedience to her mother's commands, had not even 
written one line to reconcile him to her loss. Her mother had ex- 
acted from her that she should thus bitterly expiate her foi^etfulness 
of her marriage vows, and Marguerite had obeyed the stern decree. 
Often had she said to her lover, " I could never hesitate between my 
mother's wishes and your affection." Too faithfully had she followed 
this doctrine of maternal obedience ; she was gone, and no hope — no, 
not the faintest glimmer, remained. The ocean rolled its waters 
between himself and the object of his love, whom he knew to be 
too blindly obedient and submissive to her mother to leave a hope of 
ever again beholding her. No, all was ended between them, and each 
was to the other as though such a being had never existed. So that 
he could no more promise himself the soft sympathy of Marguerite's 
love to console him for the shock his heart had received in the 
treachery of his dearest friend. Thus, then, were the two most che- 
rished objects of his soul torn away, plucked rudely forth from the 
heart in which they were enshrined, broken, destroyed for ever, and 
that at the same time — almost by the same blow. 

What, then, is left the poor sensitive being a doating mother 
called her mimosa ? — where shall he seek consolation for his lost love ? 
— or whither turn for healing-balm to cure those wounds perfidy and 
treachery had dealt by the hands of him he esteemed as a second 
brother? Bethink thee, thou heart-stricken mourner, of that blessed 
spot thou createdst after thine own image — of that happy, flourishing 
colony where, thanks to thee, labour reaps its reward and full en- 
joyments — think of the worthy fellows who hourly bless thy 
name, who hast rendered them prosperous and respectable as men,^ 
and whose well-merited gratitude will ever be yours. With them you 
will .find a true and noble affection and gratitude; return, then, 
to the worthy artisans, who will hail thy coming with unmixed and 
unfeigned joy, and there be thine asylum — thy shelter, amid all the 
wreck of thy hopes and dreams of trust and affection. 

The peaceful calm of this smiling retreat, the sight of the match- 
less happiness enjoyed there by the beings thou hast so largely bene- 
fited, will heal thy lacerated wounds and pour comfort into thy bleed- 
ing heart. 

Yet a little farther, and thou mayest behold from the summit of 
yonder hill, afar off in the plain^ that paradise of labour and for such 
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as labour, erected by thee, and where thou art deservedly worshipped 
and blessed as a god. 

M. Hardy ascended the small elevation which had hitherto con- 
cealed the factory from his view. 

At this moment the flames, which had been for a tune repressed, 
broke out with additional fury from the windows of the Maisan Com- 
munCf whither the conflagration had now extended. 

A bright light, first white, and then glowing red and deep copper 
colour, illumined the horizon for miles round. 

M. Hardy gazed with a species of bewildered stupe&ction at the 
appalling sight. 

All at once an immense body of flames rushed up amid a whirl- 
wind of smoke, accompanied by a shower of glittering sparks and 
pieces of fire, lighting up the country for a considerable distance, and 
bringing its glowing reflection to the very spot where M. Hardy 
stood. The violence of the northerly wind alternately driving and 
repressing the flames which curled and wreathed beneath its influence, 
quickly brought to the ears of its wretched owner the hurried sounds 
of the alarm-bell belonging to the blazing factory. 



^ 



PART IX- 

THE BLACK PANTHER OF JAVA. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

THE NEGOTIATOR. 

A FEW days have elapsed since the burning down of M . Hardy's 
factory. The following scene takes place in the Rue Clovis, in the 
house where Rodin had a lodging, which he had now quitted, the 
house, also, inhabited by Rose-Pompon, who, without the slightest 
scruple, availed herself of the menage of het friend Philemon. 

It was about noon ; Rose-Pompon was alone in the student's 
chamber, breakfasting very gaily at the corner of her fire. But what 
a singular breakfast I — what a peculiar lire I — what an odd chamber t 

Let the reader imagine a tolerably large apartment, lighted up by 
two windows without curtains ; for as the look-out was an open space, 
the occupier of the room had no fear of curious eyes. One side of the 
room served for dressing in, and there hung, on a large cloak-pin, the 
gallant Dibardeurs costume, appertaining unto Rose-Pompon; not 
far from the waterman's vest, belonging unto the Philemon aforesaid, 
with his wide trousers of coarse grey cloth, as entirely smeared all 
over with tar, thousand portholes, thousand sharks, thousand whales, 
as if this intrepid navigator had occupied the maintop of a frigate during 
a voyage round the world. A gown of Rose- Pompon's hung grace- 
fully over the legs of a pair of pantaloons with feet to them, which seemed 
as if coming out of the bottom of the skirt. Placed on the lower shelf 
of a small bookcase, very dusty and neglected, there was, beside three 
old boots Twhy three boots ?) and a considerable amount of empty 
bottles, a death's head, a souvenir of astrology and friendship, left to 
Philemon by a friend and fellow-student in medicine. With a plea- 
santry very common in the Pays Latin (the quarter in which the 
medical students in Paris '< most do congregate ") this head held be- 
tween its teeth, which were splendidly white, a clay tobacco-pipe, with 
a blackened bowl ; besides this, the shining skull was half concealed 
beneath an old rakish-looking hat, put on knowingly on one side, and 
covered with faded flowers and ribands. When Philemon was drunk, 
he used very gravely to contemplate this ossuary, and gave vent to 
sundry monolpgues of dithyrambic vein, relative to the philosophical 
connexion between death and the foolish joys of this life. 

Two or three plaster masks, with their repulsive noses and chins^ 
more or less dilapidated, were nailed to the wall, testifying the tern- 
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porary bent Philemon had had for the science of phrenology, that 
patient and reflective study, whence he had drawn the undeniable con- 
clusion, — ^that having, to an extraordinary degree^ the bump of debt, 
it was necessary that he should resign himself to the fatality of his 
organisation, which imposed on him a creditor as a vital necessity. 

On the mantel-piece stood intact, and in all its majesty, the 
monster glass of the aquatic, in full costume, having on the one side 
a china tea-pot, which had lost its spout, and flanked on the other by 
an inkstand of black wood, whose orifice was half concealed beneath 
a green and mossy bed of vegetation. 

From time to time the silence of this retreat was interrupted by 
the cooing of the pigeons, to whom Rose-Pompon had given a cordial 
hospitality in Philemon's study. Chilly as a quail, Rose-Pompon 
kept close to the fire-side, and seemed to rejoice greatly in the sooth- 
ing influence of the sunbeams which shone brightly upon her. 

The whimsical little creature had on a very odd costume, but one 
which singularly brought out her fresh youth of seventeen, her pi- 
guatUe features, and her attractive manner, whilst her beautiful light 
hair was (as usual) carefully combed and arranged. 

Rose-Pompon had, with great ingenuity, put on over her own 
chemise the large scarlet woollen shirt of Philemon, a part and parcel 
of his rowing costume. The collar, open and falling down, shewed the 
whiteness of the young girl's own garment, whilst her own neck and 
dimpled shoulder were so fair that the scarlet shirt seemed reflected in 
them with a rosy tint. Her ft^esh and well-turned arms came from 
beneath the large tucked-up sleeves, and her wetl-formed legs, crossed 
over each other, were clad in a tight white silk stocking, met at the 
ankle by a small slipper. A black silk handkerchief fastened the 
scarlet shirt round the wasp-like waist of Rose-Pompon, and gave to 
the attire a grace worthy of a modern Phidias, and perfectly original. 

We have said that the fire at which Rose-Pompon was singular ; 
our reader may judge. The extravagant jade, the prodigal puss, 
finding herself short of wood, was economically warming herself with 
Philemon's boot-trees, which, it must be confessed, ofiered to the eye 
a combustible which burnt with admirable regularity. 

We have also said that Rose-Pompon's breakfast was singular; 
let the reader judge. On a small table placed before her was the 
basin into which she had recently dipped her fresh and pretty face, in 
water no less fresh; from the bottom of this basin, now metamor- 
phosed into a salad bowl, Rose- Pompon took, it must be confessed 
with the tips of her finger, some large leaves of salad, as green as 
grass, and seasoned with viuegar, enough to choke most persons; 
then she crunched these verdant vegetables with all the power of her 
small white teeth, whose enamel was proof against all such dangers, 
whikst, as a beverage, she had mixed a glass of water in syrup of 
currants, and stirred up the mixture with a small wooden mustard- 
spoon. As a wind-up, there were a dozen olives in one of those little 
blue and opaque glass trays, that fetch about thirteen pence half-penny; 
and her dessert consisted of nuts, which were being half roasted on a 
shovel nearly red-hot from the flames of Philemon's boot-trees. 

That Rose-Pompon, with food of such incredible and wild taste, 
was worthy of her name^ from the brilliancy of her complexion; is one 
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of those di?ine miracles which reveal the omnipot^ice of jouth and 
health. 

Rose-Pompon, aft«r having crunehed her salad, was about to 
munch her olives, when a gentle tap was heard on the door, whieh 
was disereedy bolted withimnde. 

"Who's Uiere?" said Rose-Pompon. 

" A friend—* an old acquaintance/' replied a soiioroiua and mirth- 
ful voice ; " why have you rastened your door ? ** 

** What t is it you, Nmi-Moolin ? '' 

<'Yes, my bi^Ted ward. Open instantly — my business is 
nrgent." 

"Open to you-— really now — what, as I am? — that would be 
nice I" 

" I should say so I— as you are now would be nice — very nice, 
indeed ! Ah I rosiest of all the roses that the little god Cupid ever 
nestled amongst I " 

"Oo — go, and preach Lent and morality in your newspaper, 
fat apostle ! ** said Rose-Pompon, returning the scarlet shirt to the rest 
of Philemon's costume. 

'* Ah, now, are we really going to have a long talk in this way 
through the key-h(^ for the extreme edification of all the neigh- 
bours ? " said Nini-Moulin. " You must reflect that I hare verv im- 
portant things to tell you — things that will astonish your weak 
nerves." 

"Well, then, give me time just to slip on my gown, you old 
plague I " 

" Oh I if you are afraid of shocking my modesty, I beg you will 
not overrate my deltcacy. I am not at all squeamish, and am quite wiU«> 
ing to take you as you are." 

" Here's a pretty darling for the sanctified elect I " said Rose- 
Pompon, opening the door with one hand, whilst, with the other, she 
finished fastening her dress about her nymph-like shape. 

" Well, here you are back again in your dove-cote, pretty Iwd of 
passage I " said Nini-Moulfn, crossing his arms and looking at Rose- 
Pompon, with a serio-comic air. " And whence have you arrived, I 
should like to know ? For three whole days you have not perched 
here, naughty little dove t" 

" Quite correct, Nini ; I only returned last night. So, then, you 
called during my absence?" 

" Every day, and sometimes twice a-day, mademoiselle, for I have 
very serious things to talk to you about." 

" Serious things ! — oh, then, what a laugh we shall have ! " 

" Quite the contrary, it is a very serious affair," said Nini-Moulin, 
seating himself. *^ But, in the first place, what have you been doing 
during the three days that you have deserted this domicile, so 
conjugal and Philemonic? I must know that before I say another 
word." 

" Will you have some olives ? " said Rose-Pompon, as she masti- 
cated one of the oleaginous berries. 

** Oh ! that's your answer; — I take. Unhappy Riilemcm !'' 

** Theresa nd unhappy Philemon in the case> stedcrw. Glara has 
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had a death in her house, and during the first few da^^s after tlie 
burial, she was afraid of sleeping alone all night/* 

"I thought Clara was quite well provided against all such 
alarms.'* 

"Then, great viper, you are mistaken, for I went to the poor 
girVs to keep her company.** 

At this declaration the religious writer hummed between hb teetb, 
with an air perfectly incredulous and derisive. 

" What I you mean to insinuate that I have been playing Phile- 
mon some tricks ? ** exclaimed Rose-Pompon, cracking a nut with all 
the indignation of virtue unjustly suspected. 

" I did not say tricks, but one little trick, small, and couleur de 
JRose-Pompon,** 

"I repeat to you that it was not for my pleasure that I went 
away from here, on the contrary, for, during the time, poor, dear 
C^physe has gone away." 

" Yesy the Queen-Bacchanal has gone on her travels ; Mother 
Arsene told me that. But when I talk to you of Philemon, you 
answer me with Cephyse, and that is not a clear way of reply." 

" May I be eaten up by the black panther which they shew at the 
Porte- Sainte Martin, if I do not speak true. And, apropos of that, 
you must have two stalls, and take me to see these animals, my dear 
Nini-Moulin ; they tell me these savage brutes are such loves.'* 

" Why, are you mad ?** 

**Mad?** 

" True, I may guide your youth as a rollicking grandpa, in the 
midst of tulips, more or less storm-blown ; true, but I do not risk finding 
any of my pious paymasters there ; but to take you to a Lent spectacle, 
for there are nothing but the beasts to be seen, why I should meet 
nothing but the * elect,* and very nice I should look with you under 
my arm ! ** 

" Put on a false nose, and straps under your trousers, my stout 
darling, and no one would know thee.** 

" I am not talking about false noses, buf of what I have to tell you, 
since you assure me you have no new love-aifair on hand.'* 

" I swear it," said Rose-Pompon, solemnly, extending her left hand 
horizontally, whilst with the right she conveyed a nut between her 
teeth, and then she added, with a surprised air, as she contemplated 
the crammed pockets of Nini-Moulin's paletot-sac : — 

" Ah I what great pockets you have got I What can you have 
stuffed in them ? " 

" Matters which concern you, Rose-Pompon," replied Dumoulin, 
in a serious tone. 

"Me?" 

" Rose-Pompon," said Nini-Moulin, with a majestic air, " would 
you like a carriage ? Can you prefer a splendid suite of rooms to this 
frightful dog-hole ? Would you like to be a duchess ?" 

" Nonsense — more fun I Come, will you take some olives ? — if 
not, I shall finish them all — there's only one left." 

Without replying to this gastronomic offer, Nini-Moulin rummaged 
in one of his pockets, whence he extracted a case containing a 
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very pretty bracelet, which he dangled before the eyes of the youDg 
girl. 

'< Oh, what a love of a bracelet I '* she said, clasping her two small 
hands together. << A green snake biting his tail — emblem of my love 
for Philemon." 

" Don't mention Philemon's name, it annoys me,*' said Nini-Moulin, 
clasping the bracelet round Rose-Pompon*s wrist, who made no oppo- 
sition, but laughed like a mad thing, and said, — 

<< It is a purchase you have had to make for some one, stout apostle, 
and you want to try the effect. Well, really it is a very charming 
trinket." 

" Rose-Pompon," replied Ninl-Moulin, " will you or will you not 
have servants, an opera-box, and a thousand francs a-month for the 
expenses of your toilette ? " 

" Still carrying on the joke ? Go on, go on," said the young girl, 
mtoking the bracelet sparkle whilst she ate the nuts. << But why do 
you keep on at the same jest ; why don't you find some others ? " 

Nini-Moulin*s hand again dived into his pocket, and this time he 
drew out a magnificent chain and chatelaine, which he put round 
Rose-Pompon's neck. 

" Oh, what a duck of a chain ! " exclaimed the young giri, looking 
alternately at the sparkling gem and the religious writer. ^^ If you also 
selected this, you have really excellent taste ; but ain't I a good girl to 
allow myself to be made into a show window for your trinkets ?" 

" Rose-Pompon !" said Nini-Moulin, even more majestically than 
before, '^ these trifles are nothing compared with what you may aspire 
to, if you listen to the counsels of your old friend." 

Rose-Pompon began to look at Dumoulin with surprise, and said 
to him, ''What does this mean, Nini-Moulin? Explain, I beg of 
you. What counsels do you mean ? " 

Dumoulin made no reply, but again dipping his hand into his unwea- 
ried pockets, he this time drew forth a parcel which he carefully untied. 
It was a splendid mantilla of black lace. 

Rose-Pompon arose full of fresh admiration, and Dumoulin adroitly 
threw the rich mantilla over the shoulders of the young girl. 

" What a superb one I I* never saw its fellow I What a lovely pat- 
tern, and how splendidly embroidered I" said Rose-Pompon, examining 
it with close scrutiny, and, it must be added, with utter disinterested- 
ness ; then she added, " Why, have you got a whole shop in your 
pocket ? Where did you get so many fine things ? " Then bursting 
into a fit of laughter, which sufiused her lovely face, she added, 
'' I know — I know, it is the wedding paraphernalia of Madame Sainte- 
Colombe ! Accept my congratulations ! " 

'' And where should I fish for the wherewithal to buy all these 
wonderful afiairs ? " asked Nini-Moulin. " All this, I repeat, is yours, 
if you will have them, and listen to me I" 

" What I " said Rose-Pompon, with amaze, "are you really serious ?" 
" Perfectly serious." 

" Your proposal to live as a great lady ? " 
" These jewels are the guarantee of the reality of these offers." 
" And is it you, my poor dear Nini-Moulin, who propose this to 
me on behalf of another ? " 
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*^ Omm adnnie, if yon please," said the rdigious vriier, widi an air 
of comic solemnity ; << you ought to know me too well, most 
cherished of wards ! not to fed quite aure I shouid be the last person 
to |>erBuade you to any improper proceeding. No, I have too much 
self-respect for that ; even if I could forget that my so doing woald be 
an iBSolt to Philemon, who has ooofided to me the ch«rge ai your 
virtue and morality I " 

<< Come, Nini-Moulin," said Rose Pompon, more and more be- 
wilderedy ^' leave off talking all this nonsense ; for upon my word and 
honour, I don't understand a word you are saying.' 

" Yet nothing can be more simple I — - 

<' Oh, now I see ! " exclaimed Rose-Pompon, interrupting Nini- 
Moulin ; ^* somebody has fallen in love with me, and sends you to offer 
me his hand and heart, with a few pretty little et-ceterasy just to coax 
me to accept them. Why could not you have said so at once ?** 

^ Somebody wanting to marry you I" cried Dumoulin, shrugging 
up his shoulders ; <' I should rather think not I " 

*^ Nothing about being married I " cried Rose-Pompoo, falling back 
Into her original surprise. 

" Nothing whatever, my little dear." 

^^ But the proposals you have to make are strictly correct^ are they 
not, my fat apostle ? *' 

** Pure as your own eyes, ofr diamonds of the first water/' And 
here Dumoulin spoke the truth. 

*^ You will not ask me to betray poor dear Philemon ? *' 

^ Not in the most trifling degree." 

<< Or bind me to be faithful to any one else ? " 

« Certainly not" 

For a few moments. Rose- Pompon remained utterly speechless from 
utter confusion of ideas ; then, impatient at all this bewilderment, she 
exclaimed, ^' Come now, do leave off all this nonsense. I am not 
quite such a simpleton as to imagine that any body would think it 
worth while to set me up for a duchess for nothing, for what should 
there be in my appearance to induce any person to take so much 
trouble about me?'' said the sly girl, with a well-assumed expression d 
modest humility. 

** What should they see ? Why every thing the heart could 
desire." 

'* But still," said Rose-Pompon, more and more perplexed, <' what 
am I required to give in return for all this ?" 

" Nothing at all !" 

« Nothing ?" 

" Not so much even as this," said Nini-Moulin, biting the end of 
his nail. 

" Well, then, if I am to give nothing, what shall I have to do ?" 

** Nothing in the world, but to look as pretty as possible, amuse 
yourself, and ride about in a carriage. So, you see, your duties will 
not be very fatiguing ; added to which, you will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that you are assisting in a good action." 

** By living like a duchess?" 

" Yes ; therefore pray do not ask me any further questions — for, 
indeed, I could not answer them if I would ; besides, you will not b^ 
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oUiged to remain against your will — jwt try the life I propoae to you ; 
if it suits you, continue it — if not, you will be at liberty to return to 
your Phiiemonic establishment whenever you please." 

«< That is fair enough ! '' 

" Well then, I say, try it. What do you risk by so doing ? " 

<' Nothing, certainly ; but I cannot perguade myself you are in 
earnest ; besides," added she, hesitatingly, << I scarcely know whether I 
ought." 

Nini-Moulin went to the window, opened it, and said to Rose- 
Pompon, who ran to see what he was looking at, " What is that 
before the door of the house ? " 

*' A nice, pretty little carriage, upon my word. Oh dear ! oh 
dear I how I should like to have just an hour's ride in it I'' 

** Well, then, you may have your wish as soon as you like, for that 
carriage is yours, and is there to await your orders." 

" Waiting for me ?" said Rose-Pompon ; " why, must I make up my 
mind this very minute ? " 

" Or refuse altogether.' 

" Must I positively give an answer to-day ? 

** This very minute." 

" But where are going to take me ?" 

" How should I know ? " 

" Not know where you yourself are to conduct me ?-— Nonsense ! " 

^ Indeed I do not" (and again Dumoulin spoke the truth) ; *' the 
coachman has his orders." 

" Now do you know all this is excessively droll, Nini-Moulin ? " 

" I hope so — if it were not, where would be the pleasure ? " 

" You are right." 

" So, then, you mean to accept my offer — that's well — I am 
delighted at it — both for your sake and my own." 

" How for yours ? " 

" Because by accepting what I propose, you will render me a great 
service." 

" Render t/ou a service ? How ? — in what manner ?— what sort of 
a serrice ? " 

<< Never mind how, provided you do serve and oblige me«" 

'^ Certainly ; then I don't care about knowing how." 

" Now then — shall we go ? " 

*^ After all, why need I be afraid? — they can't eat me or drink 
me," said Rose-Pompon, resolutely, as she skipped to a closet, and 
took from thence a pretty little pink cap, which she arranged before a 
cracked mirror, placing it so as to display her snow-white neck, with 
the silky roots of her glossy hair ; thus giving to her youthful features 
a look of archness almost amounting to pleasure-seeking joy. <' And 
now for my cloak," said she to Nini-Moulin, who appeared won- 
derfully relieved since she had made up her mind to accept his pro- 
position. 

" A cloak, indeed I " returned the cicisheo, feeling for the last time 
in his last pocket — a regular wallet — from which he drew a magnifi- 
cent cashmere shawl, which he placed on the shoulders of Rose- 
Pompon. 

<* Good gracious me I" exclaimed the astonished girl, out of breath 
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irith so joyful a surprise, — ^* what a love of a shawl I— a real, do^vn- 
Tight cashmere, 1 declare !" Then with an expression of countenance 
indicative of the heroic determination of her mind, she added, " I 
have decided ; yes, I will run whatever risks are before me I" So say- 
ing, she lightly descended the stairs, followed by Nini-Moulin : the 
worthy deider in fruit and charcoal was, as usual, in her shop. 

'< Good morning, mademoiselle,*' said she to the young girl ; '< you 
are up betimes this morning.'* 

<< Yes, so I am. Mother Arsene. Here is my key I" 

<< Thank you, mademoiselle.'* 

" Oh, my goodness!'* said Rose-Pompon, turning quickly round to 
Nini-Moulin, and speaking in a low voice, drawing him, at the same 
time, to a distance from the porteress ; ^* but now I think of it I — Sup- 
pose Philemon " 

" Suppose what ?" 

« That he should return !** 

<< Oh, the d — 1 1*' said Nini-Moulin, scratching his ear. 

<* Yes, what will Philemon say, I should like to know, if he arrives 
before I come back ? Am I wanted for long ?" 

<< You will be absent three or four months, I believe." 

« Not more ?" 

« I think not." 

<< Oh, very well then," said Rose-Pompon ; then returning to the 
fruit-woman, she said, after a minute's reflection, <' Mother Arsene, 
if Philemon should arrive, tell him — I am gone out — upon busi- 



ness." 



" I will, mademoiselle." 

" And tell him to wait till I come back, and not to be fidgety." 

^' rU be sure to say so, mademoiselle.** 

<< And desire him on no account to forget to feed my pigeons that 
are in his room." 

** ril not fail to give your message, mademoiselle.** 

" Good-by, Mother Arsene.'* 

" Good-by, mademoiselle.** 

And with these parting words, Rose-Pompon triumphantly as- 
cended the carriage in company with Nini-Moulin. 

*^ D — 1 take me,** said Jacques Dumoulin, ** if I can guess what 
is to be the upshot of all this I However,** added he, as the carriage 
drove rapidly from the Rue Clovis, "I have made up for my late 
blunder, and now I care nothing for the rest of the affair.** 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE SECRET. 

The following scene occurred a few days after the carrying off of 
Rose-Pompon by Nini-Moulin. 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville was seated, and in a deep reverie, in 
her private room, hung with green damask, and having an ebony 
book-case, relieved by tall caryatides of gilt metal. 

By certain significant signs it was evident that Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville had sought, in the fine arts, for distraction from sorrowful and 
serious reflections. Near an open piano was a harp placed close to a 
music-stand. On a table, covered with boxes of crayons and sketches, 
were several sheets of drawing-paper, covered with highly-coloured 
sketches. The greater number were of Asiatic scenery, warmed with 
all the glow of an Eastern sun. 

Faithiiil to her fancy for dressing herself when at home in a pic- 
turesque manner. Mademoiselle de Cardoville resembled, on this occa- 
sion, one of those haughty portraits of Velasquez, with their noble and 
aristocratic look. Her gown was of black watered silk, very full in the 
skirt, and very long in the waist, with slashed sleeves, puffed out with 
pink satin, embroidered with jet tags. A Spanish frill, very much 
starched, reached almost to her chin, and was confined round her neck 
by a red riband. This collar sloped gradually over the pink satin CW" 
sage laced with jet beads, and terminated in a point at the waist. 

It is impossible to describe how perfectly this black dress, with 
its ample and bright folds, relieved by the pink and shining jet, 
harmonised with the dazzling whiteness of Adriennes skin, and the 
golden hues of her beautiful hair, which fell in long and silky ringlets 
down to her waist. 

The young girl was half-sitting, half-reclining on a causeuse, covered 
with green damask ; the back of which was high towards the chimney, 
and gradually sloped down to the feet. A kind of light trellis of 
gilt metal, semicircular, about five feet high, was covered over with 
splendid passion-flowers, which were planted in a deep flower-box of 
ebony, whence the trellis proceeded, and thus covered the couch with 
a sort of screen of foliage and large flowers, green without and purple 
within, and looking as highly enamelled as those flowers which we see 
on the Saxony porcelain. A sweet and delicate perfume, like violets and 
jasmine mingling, was emitted from the corollae of these splendid 
passiflares qtiadrangulosa, 

U was strange to see the large quantity of new books (Adrienne 
had bought them two or three days before), only recently cut open, 
which were scattered about her, some on the causeuse^ others on a 
small stand ; and, amongst others, were large atlases, with engravings, 
lying on the splendid marten-skin carpet which was spread at the foot 
of the sofa. Still more strange, these books of different size and by 
different authors, all treated of the same subject. 

Adrienne's posture revealed a sort of melancholy depression : her 

61 X 
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cheeks were pale, whilst a light and bluish ring round her half-closed 
black eyes gave them an expression of the deepest sadness. 

Many motives conspired to cause this dejection, and, amongst 
others, was that of the disappearance of La Mayeux ; without entirely 
believing the perfidious insinuations of Rodin, who implied, that in her 
fear of being unmasked by him, she had not dared to remain in the 
house, Adrienne still experienced a cruel and heartfelt pain when she 
reflected, that this young girl in whom she had had such faith had fled 
from her almost sisterly hospitality without leaving her one word of 
grateful adieu, for they had taken care not to shew to her benefactress 
the few lines which the poor sempstress had hastily written before she 
departed, and had only mentioned the note for 500 francs found in her 
bureau ; and this fact, which was so inexplicable, had also contributed 
to excite okost painful suspicions in the mind of Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville. She already experienced the sad eflects of that mistrust 
of all and every thing which Rodin had counselled — that distrust and 
reserve becoming the more powerful as, for the first time in her life. 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville, until then a stranger to falsehood, had a 
secret to conceal — a secret which was at once her happiness, her 
shame, and her torment. 

Half reclining on her divan, thoughtful and melancholy, Ad- 
rienne, frequently lost in reverie, turned over one of her newly 
purchased volumes, when suddenly she gave a slight shriek of surprise, 
the hand which held the book trembled like a leaf, and she began to 
read with passionate attention and with the most eager curiosity. 
Soon her eyes kindled with enthusiasm,- her smile became inefiably 
sweet, and she seemed at once proud, happy, and delighted ; but at 
the moment when she had turned over another page, her features 
expressed disappointment and vexation. 

Then, again she recurred to that part which had caused her such 
delicious emotion ; but this time she perused it with careful slowness, 
spelling, as it were, each page, and each line, and each word ; then, 
from time to time, she paused, and then, pensively, with her brow 
bent and leaning on her lovely hand, she seemed to ponder in deepest 
reflection over the passages which she had just read with such tender 
and enthusiastic love. Arriving soon at a passage which so deeply 
impressed her, that a tear started in her eyes, she turned the volume 
suddenly to ascertain its author's name. For some seconds, she con- 
templated this name with an expression of singular gratitude, and at 
length pressed it to her vermilion lips. After having again and again 
read and re-read the lines which had so aflected her, and then, no 
doubt forgetting the letter in the Uwught^ she fell into a fit of musing 
so deep, that the volume slipped from her hand and fell on the floor. 

During this reverie, the look of the young lady mechanically 
rested on a beautiful bas-relief, supported on an ebony easel, and 
placed near one of the windows. 

The splendid bronze, recently cast from a plaster mould of the 
antique, represented the triumph of the Indian JBaccktis, and never 
had the Grecian art attained higher perfection. The youthful con- 
queror, half clothed in a lion's skin, which did not conceal the juvenile 
purity and beauty of his limbs, bore the stamp of divinity, standing 
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erect on a car drawn by two tigers, with an air at once mild aud 
commanding. He leaned with one hand on a thyrsus, and with the 
other guided his savage team with tranquil majesty. By the rare 
mixture of grace, strength, and calmness, it was easy to recognise the 
hero who had so boldly contended with his fellow-men and the monsters 
of the forest. 

The yellow tone of the light which was cast on this sculpture on 
one side brought out the figure of the youthful deity admirably ; and 
as the relief was very high, thus lighted, it stood out like a splendid 
statue of pale gold from the dark and shaded bronze ground. 

When Adrienne had first glanced at this rare combination of 
divine perfection, her features were calm and pensive, but her con- 
templation, at first.almost mechanical, becoming more and more atten- 
tive and reflective, the young girl rose suddenly from her seat, and 
approaching slowly* towards the bas-relief, appeared to be gradually 
impressed with the singular resemblance. 

Then a light tint began to suffuse the cheeks of Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville, which gradually spread over her cheeks, brow, and neck. 
She approached nearer to the bas-relief, and after having cast around 
her a furtive glance, as though ashamed and fearing to be surprised in 
a guilty action, she twice raised her hand, trembling with emotion, in 
order to touch, with the tips of her rosy fingers, the forehead of the 
Indian Bacchus. 

But twice, with a sort of modest hesitation, she paused. At last 
the temptation became too strong, and giving way to the impulse, she, 
with her alabaster finger, after having jielicately caressed the pale, 
gold countenance of the young god, pressed somewhat more tardily, 
for a second, his noble and pure forehead. 

At this pressure, light as it was, Adrienne seemed to undergo an 
electric shock, and trembled violently ; her eyes half closed, and after 
having swam for an instant in their humid brilliancy, she raised them 
towards Heaven and closed them for an instant, as if they were, 
weighed down by feeling; then her head fell back, her knees bent 
insensibly, her vermilion lips half opened to allow her warm breath to 
escape, aud her bosom throbbed as if all the force of youth and life 
accelerated its beatings and impelled her blood ; and then the burning 
countenance of Adrienne betrayed, in spite of herself, a sort of joy at 
once timid and impassioned, chaste and sensitive, whose expression was 
unutterably touching. 

It is, in truth, unutterably touching to see a young virgin whose 
chaste brow first blushes with secret love. Does not the Creator of 
all things love the body of His creatures as well as the soul, His 
divine spark ? Ought He not to be religiously glorified in the mind, 
as well as in the senses, with which He has so paternally gifted His 
creatures ? Then they are impious blasphemers who seek to stifle divine 
sensations, instead of guiding and harmonising them with their heavenly 
source. 

Suddenly Mademoiselle de Cardoville shuddered, raised her head, 
opened her eyes as if she were recovering from a dream, retreated 
quickly and left the bas-relief, and then made several turns in the 
apartment, greatly agitated, and holding her burning hands to her 
forehead. 
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Tiien falling, almost exhausted, on a seat, her tears flowed abun- 
dantl}', bitter grief was depicted in her countenance, which thus re- 
vealed the fierce internal contest under which she was suffering. 

Then her tears gradually dried, and to this crisis of agony suc- 
ceeded a sort of violent anger, extreme indignation against herself, 
which might be guessed from the words that escaped her. 

" For the first time in my life I feel that I am weak and cowardly— 
oh I yes, cowardly I — very cowardly I " 

4r * « # # # 

The noise of a door which opened and shut roused Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville from her painful reverie. Georgette entered, and said 
to her mistress, — 

" Will mademoiselle receive M. le Comte de Montbron ? " 

Adrienne, knowing good taste too well to betray to her women any 
annoyance at a visit ill-timed, said to Georgette, — 

" Did you say to M. de Montbron I was at home ?" 

" Yes, mademoiselle." 

'< Then pray ask him to come in." 

Although Mademoiselle de Cardoville felt at this moment exceed- 
ingly annoyed at the arrival of M. de Montbron, yet we should say 
that she felt for him an affection that was almost filial, a high esteem, 
and at the same time, by a contrast which is however very common, 
she almost invariably found her opinion entirely opposed to his; 
and the consequence was, that when Mademoiselle de Cardoville had her 
mind perfectly free, discussions extremely gay and animated took place, 
in which, in spite of his vein of mockery and scepticism, his lengthened 
experience and profound knowledge of men and things, and (let us add) 
in spite of his rouerie de bonne compagnie^ M. de Montbron had not 
always the best of the debate, and he acknowledged his defeat with 
the gayest good-humour. Thus, that we may give some idea of the 
disagreements between the count and Adrienne, he had, before he 
became, as he said, her accomplice, always opposed (from other motives 
than those alleged by Madame de Saint-Dizier) her desire to live 
alone and as she chose, whilst, on the contrary, Rodin, assigning to the 
motives of the young girl on this point a certain degree of greatness, 
had acquired a certain influence over her. 

The Comte de Montbron, then turned sixty years of age, had been 
one of the most brilliant men of the Directory, the Consulate, and the 
Empire : bis extravagance, his bonS'?nots, his wit, his duels, his loves, 
his losses at play, had constantly occupied the society of the age in 
which he lived. As to his disposition, his heart, and his habits, we 
will add, that he had continued always on terms of the closest friend- 
ship with all his old mistresses. At the time when we present him 
to the reader, he was still a high and a lucky player; he had, as 
they used to say, a very aristocratic look, a decided manner, yet clevei' 
and somewhat sarcastic ; his habits were those of the best societ}'', with 
a sort of impertinent raillery, when he did not like his company ; he 
was very tall and thin, and still graceful in his figure, and moreover 
youthful ; his forehead was high and bald ; his hair white and short ; 
his grey whisker cut en croissant ; his face was long ; his nose aquiline ; 
his blue eyes were very penetrating; and his teeth still in excellent 
preservation. 
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<< Monsieur le Comte de Montbron/' said Georgette, opening the 
door. 

The count entered and kissed Adrienne*s hand with a kind of 
paternal famiUarity. 

" Now, then," said M. de Montbron to himself, " let us try and 
discover the truth I have come to learn, in order to prevent what may- 
else perchance be a great calamity." 



CHAPTER XUV. 

THE CONFESSION. 



Unwilling to expose the violence of the feelings by which she 
was agitated. Mademoiselle de Cardovllle received M. de Montbron 
with a forced appearance of excessive gaiety, while he, on his part, 
Bpite of hb perfect self-possession, found himself somewhat at a loss 
how to commence the subject he was desirous of discussing with 
Adrienne, and therefore resolved (as it is commonly called) to feel his 
way before entering upon the serious conversation he intended to hold 
with her. After looking fixedly at his fair companion for some se- 
conds M. de Montbron shook his head, and said, with a half-mournful 

sigb,— 

" My dear child, I do not feel perfectly happy." 

" What is the matter with you, my dear count?" said Adrienne, 
smiling ; " are you suffering from headache ? or does Fortune frown 
just now ?" 

" Mine is, indeed, a pain in the heart I" 

** Nay, nay, count I I cannot think it possible that the most skilful 
player in France should suffer more from the coolness of some adverse 
beauty, than he would experience were the dice unpropitious." 

'^ Still, my dear child, I have a sore pain at my heart, and, stranger 
Btill, it is on your account" 

" Upon my word, my lord," said Adrienne, laughing, " you will 
make me quite vain." 

*' Indeed, my child, I have no expectation that what I am about to 
say will in any way excite your vanity, for, in truth, I have to* reproach 
you with neglecting your beauty. Look only at your pale, dejected, 
and careworn features, the melancholy which has hung about you for 
several days, I am sure — quite sure, all this has its origin in some secret 
source of grief." 

'^ My dear M. de Montbron, your penetration is so justly acknow- 
ledged, that you may be fairly allowed to err for once in your judg« 
ment without its affecting your well-earned reputation ; and certainly 
you are greatly mistaken in thinking me either sad or troubled with 
any secret sorrow; and if I durst venture to speak what I think 
without fear of beipg styled vain and conceited, I should say, I have 
never looked more captivating than I do at this present moment." 

" And yet such is not your real opinion, but put ^into your head 
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by some false and perfidious whisperer. Is this flattering friend a 
female ?" 

'< No," replied Adrienne, with a slight emotion, ** it was my own 
heart, which never deceives me I" Then added, <* Understand — if 
you can." 

<< Do you mean by that to imply, that you rejoice in the difference 
your features present to what they did a few days ago, because you 
are proud of the internal suffering which preys upon you ?" inquired 
M. de Montbron, examining Adrienne attentively. " In that case, 
then, I was right. You have some hidden grief. I am the more de- 
termined upon maintaining this assertion, because it affords me equal 
pain with yourself." 

" Then, once for all, my kind friend, let me beseech you to banish 
such an idea from your mind, for it is impossible for any one to be more 
happy than myself. The simple thought that I am free — yes, at my 
age, wholly free and unfettered--- is alone sufficient to preserve my 
beauty from fading or my spirits from failing." 

" Yes, you are indeed free to torment yourself — free to be wretched 
how and in what manner you think fit." 

'< Come, come, dear count," said Adrienne, ^^ we shall begin our 
old habit of disputing over again. I begin to find you out, and to set 
you down as the ally of my aunt and the Abb6 d'Aigrigny." 

" I ? Yes, certainly ; much after the &shion that the Republicans 
are the allies of the Legitimists, they affect to be on friendly terms the 
better to compass each other's destruction. But, apropos of your de- 
testable aunt, I heard, that for the last few days a sort of conclave has 
been held at her house — that considerable agitation has been evinced 
by the various members of it — in fact, that it may be looked upon as 
a sort of peculiar commotion. Ah I your aunt is travelling a nice 
road !" 

" What else can be expected from one whose life has presented 
such completely opposite tastes ? There was a time when she was 
ambitious of enacting the part of the Goddess of Reason, now she 
seeks to be canonised as a saint. And wherefore should she not attain 
her wish, since she has well qualified herself to be admitted into the 
Saints' Calendar under the title of Saint Magdalen ?" 

" Say what you will of her, my dear child, it can never be more 
severe than she deserves ; however, though certainly for very opposite 
reasons, I always was of her opinion as regarded your fancy for living 
alone." 

" I know you were." 

" And because I wish to see you a thousand times more free in 
every respect than you are at this moment, I advise you, faithfully 
and conscientiously " 

"To marry!" 

" To be sure I would ; and in that case, your dear liberty, with all 
its consequences, would belong, not to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 

but to Madame whatever you please ; for we should have found 

you an excellent husband, who would have been responsible for your 
independence." 

** And pray," said Adrienne, smiling, " who would have been 
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retponrible for this contemptible huBband ? And what woman would 
degrade herself so far as to accept a name, laughed at and ridiculed 
by all? Not If certainly!" continued the fair speaker, a little agi- 
tated. ^ No, no I my dear count ; I alone will be answerable for my 
actions, whether right or wrong, and to my name shall be affixed the 
praise or blame of my words and opinions, for it would be as impos- 
sible to cast dishonour on the name of another as it would be for me 
to bear that name, unless it were surrounded with universal respect and 
esteem* Now, as I can answer for my own determination, never, by 
word or thought, to sully the name I received firom my ancestors, and 
cannot possibly undertake for my husband (had I one) being equally 
tenacious of the purity of his, why, J prefer to remain as I am— ^ 
Adrienne de Cardoville/' 

** No living creature ever indulged in such ideas I" 

'^ You say so," answered Adrienne, smiling, " because I object to 
the sight of a poor young girl being tied for life to some disagreeable, 
selfish individual^*-*to barter her youth, her smiles, her freshness, for 
the dull privilege of being called his better lialf-^ah ! the very notion 
makes me feel pettish. As well might a charming rose be obliged to 
become the better half of an ugly thistle I Come, come, dear count," 
said Adrienne, bursting into a laugh, *< you must confess there is no- 
thing very tempting in this conjugal metempsychosis I" 

The false gaiety and feverish excitement of Adrienne contrasted so 
strikingly with the paleness and suffering depicted in her counte- 
nance, it was so easy to perceive that all these forced spirits were 
merely intended to drown some internal grief, that M. de Montbron 
found himself deeply touched by the melancholy sight. Still conceal- 
ing his emotion, he appeared, for a short space, to be deeply reflecting, 
and mechanically took up one of the books recently purchased and cut 
open, by which Adrienne was surrounded. After casting a hasty 
glanoe over it, he said, while striving to dissimulate the painful ideas 
awakened by the forced mirth of Mademoiselle de Cardoville, — 

<' You terrible madcap I Well, let us have one more attempt to 
prove my case. Suppose, now, that I were only twenty years of age, 
and that you were to do me the honour of espousing me, you would 
then be styled Madame de Montbron, I suppose ? " 

<' Perhaps I should." 

" How do you mean perhaps ? Why, if you were my wife, do 
you mean to say you would not bear my name ? " 

^* My dear count,'' replied Adrienne, smiling sweetly, '< cease to 
pursue an hypothesis which leaves me only regrets ! " 

All at once M. de Montbron made a sudden start, and surveyed 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville with an expression of profound surprise. 
During hb conversation with Adrienne, the count had mechanically 
taken up the different volumes scattered about on the sofa on which 
they were both seated, and, with an equally natural action, had vaguely 
cast his eyes over their contents. The first book he opened bore for 
its title, *< Modem History of India ;*' the second, <* Travels in India ;" 
the thirdy '' Letters on India." More and more surprised, M. de 
Montbron continued his investigation, and found this Indian nomen- 
clature followed up by the fourth vglumeji " Excursions in Indian" 
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the fifth, << Remembrances of India ;*' the sixth, *' Notes of a Traveller 
to the East Indies." 

From hence arose an astonishment so great, and for several reasons 
so profoundly agitating, that M. de Montbron found it impossible to 
conceal from the penetrating eyes of Mademoiselle de Cardoville how 
deeply it affected him. 

Adrienne, however, having totally forgotten the presence of the 
accusing volumes by which she was surrounded, and instigated by an 
involuntary feeling of petulance, blushed somewhat in displeasure at 
the fixed gaze with which her companion seemed trying to read her 
innermost thoughts; then, resuming the usual frankness of her 
manner, she, in her turn, looked steadily in the (ace of M* de Mont- 
bron, and said, in the most natural manner possible,<^- 

<^ My dear count, what have you found to astonish you so greatly?** 

But, instead of a direct reply to her question, the count appeared 
even more absorbed and earnest than before, while still contemplating 
the fair girl, he murmured forth, as if speaking to himself,-^ 

" No, no ; it cannot be — it is impossible I — and yet " 

^' Would there be any objection to my knowing the subject of 
your monologue, my dear count ? " said Adrienne, wiUi a merry laugh. 

*' I beg your pardon, my child ; but, in truth, my surprise has been 
too much for me at seeing ■ * ' 

" Seeing what I pray ? " 

^' Such evident marks of your all-absorbing interest in whatever 
appertains to India,'* said M. de Montbron, slowly pronouncing his 
words, and fixing a penetrating glance on the features of Adrienne as 
he uttered them. 

"Well, and what do you infer from that?" inquired Adrienne, 
boldly. 

" I infer nothing ; but I am lost in conjectures as to the cause 
of this sudden passion for matters you have hitherto cared nothing 
for.*' 

" Oh, you wonder I should have so geographical a taste, and pro- 
bably think it too grave a study for one of my age ! but then, you 
know, my dear count, one must have some pursuit for our leisure 
liours ; and besides, since I have been aware of my relationship to the 
half-civilised Indian who writes himself my cousin and a petty prince, 
I have felt some curiosity to obtain an idea of the fortunate land which 
gave birth to my interesting, though saysLge protdg4" 

These latter words were spoken with a bitterness that struck 
M. de Montbron forcibly, still, therefore, continuing attentively to 
watch the expression of Adrienne*s features, he merely replied, — 

" You appear to express yourself somewhat severely as regards the 
prince." 

" Not at all ; I speak with the utmost indifference.*' 

" And yet he is deserving of a very different sentiment.** 

" Probably,** answered Adrienne, coldly, " but it must be from a 
person of very different ideas to my own.** 

" He is so wretched,'* said M. de Montbron, in a tone of un- 
feigned sympathy ; " I saw him two days ago, and really it grieved 
me to the heart to witness his misery I *' 
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^ And what have I to do with his sufferings ? *' exclaimed Adrienne, 
in a voice of painful impatience, almost amounting to anger. 

*^ I should wish you, at least, to pity the torments he endures," 
replied the count, with a serious manner. 

<' Pity, and from me !" exclaimed Adrienne, with a look of offended 
pride ; then, repressing her emotion, she said, coldly, '^ You are jesting, 
no doubt, M. de Montbron, when you ask me to take an interest in 
the love-sick torments of your pet prince ? " 

These last words of Adrienne were pronounced with a manner so 
freezingly contemptuous, while her pale and painfully contracted fea- 
tures betrayed so bitter a pride, that M. de Montbron said sorrow* 
fully,— 

<< It is then true—- too true ! and I have not been deceived, I who 
fancied that, from long years of faithful friendship, I had some claims 
on your confidence, have been kept in the dark, while you have un- 
bosomed yourself to another, — ^this, I must confess, pains me deeply— 
severely I " 

'< I do not understand you, M. de Montbron." 

*' It is useless," continued the count, carried away by the violence 
of hb feelings, " to employ any further concealment I see, but too 
plainly, that there is no hope left for my poor boy — ^you love another!" 
And, seeing Adrienne start as if taken by surprise, he continued, " Yes, 
yes ; it is evidently so ; your paleness, your melancholy for several days 
past, your invincible indifference to all that concerns the prince, abun- 
dantly prove that you love " 

Offended at the manner in which the count assumed a knowledge 
of her heart, she replied, with proud dignity, — 

*' You are doubtless aware, M. de Montbron, that a secret sur- 
prised is not a confidence, and, I must further add, that your language 
greatly astonishes me." 

^^ But, my dear girl, if I use the sad privilege of experience, if I 
divine, if I venture openly to speak of the state of your heart, if I even 
go so far as to find fault with you, for having bestowed your affections, 
it is because the life or death of that poor young prince, whom you 
know I love and cherish as fondly as though he were my son, is 
involved in the matter. No one can be acquainted with my interesting 
praUgiy without feeling the most tender concern in all that refers to 
him ; and from my heart I wish it had been otherwise, as regards the 
state of your affections ! " 

<< It would be strange indeed," replied Adrienne, with increased 
coldness, mingled with bitter irony, << if the bestowal of my love (even 
admitting that my heart entertained such a feeling) should have so 
strange an influence on Prince Djalma ! What can it import to him 
whom I love ? " added she, with a sort of disdain that was almost 
painful to witness. 

'* What does it matter to him ? " rejoined the astonbhed count. 
" My dearest child, you must permit me to say that *tis you who 
indulge in jests far too cruel ! Why, when the wretched youth, loving 
you with all the wild ardour of a first passion, has been driven by 
despair twice to seek in death a termination to the torments he has 
undergone on your account, you appear astonished that the fact of 
your loving another should become with him a question df life or death." 
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<< Does ha, then, love me?" asked the trembling girl, in a tone and 
manner impossible to describe. 

<< Does he ? ay, better than a hundred lives. I can answer for it ; 
I have witnessed it." 

Adrienne appeared almost stupified at these words ; a bright rush of 
blood suffused her before so pale countenance, then, quickly receding, 
left her paler than before, while her pale lips trembled as though wi&i 
words she sought in vain to speak ; then, placing her hand against her 
heart, she appeared as though essaying to stay its throbbing. 

Terrified at the rapid change in the features of Adrienne, as well 
as at her alarming agitation, M. de Montbron approached her hastily, 
saying, " For Heaven's sake, my child, what is the matter ? " 

But, instead of making any reply, she merely waved her hand, as 
though to allay his fears, and soon, indeed, the apprehensions of the 
count were set at rest, for the lovely countenance which had been a 
few minutes before contracted by disdain, irony, and grief, a{^ared 
suddenly lit up by the softest, sweetest emotions ; the sensations she 
experienced were so ineffably delicious that it seemed as though she 
were unwilling to break the blessed spell by pronouncing a single word ; 
then suddenly came the distressing suggestion that she might still be 
under the influence of some illusion or deceit, and, addressing M. de 
Montbron, she exclaimed, in a voice of agony, — 

'< But 1/ou — ^you are not deceiving me—p'tis true he loves me-i— is it 
not ? Oh, speak and say so I " 

" What I tell you ? " 

" Yes, yes — that Prince Djalma " 

^' Loves you to distraction. Alas I 'tis but too true." 

'< No, no I " cried Adrienne, with the most enchanting simplicity, 
^* it cannot be too true I " 

" How ? " exclaimed the count. 

^^ But this female ? " inquired Adrienne, as though the very ques- 
tion scorched her lips. 

« What female ? " 

*' She who was the cause of all his suffering.'' 

" My child, I know of no other than yourself I " 

^' I ? — oh, say that again — say it was I only who occasioned all 
the agony the prince endured I " 

'^ My beloved child, have confidence in me when I assure you that 
the prince has never felt a sigh for any one but yourself, and never 
have I witnessed a more sincere or touching passion." 

'* 'Tis then true — his heart has never loved another than mv- 
self ? Oh, say I am right I — speak, dear friend I " 

^^ You are, indeed ; — you, and you alone, are the object of his soul's 
idolatry." 

" Yet I was told " 

" By whom ? " 



"By M.Rodin." 
" That Djalma 
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" That two days after our meeting, the prince had fallen despe- 
rately in love with another, and that other utterly unworthy of him." 

" M. Rodin told you so ? " cried M. de Montbron, as though 
struck with some sudden idea ; '< why, he it was who plunged a dagger 
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in the heart of Djalma, by telling him that you were pawionately in 
love with another/' 

^^ Which threw the unhappy prince into the state of despair I have 
described." 

" And it was my distress at learning that Djalma's love was not 
for me that produced the grief and melancholy you observed in me." 

<' But it seems that you return his passion even as warmly as he 
loves you," exclaimed M . de Montbron, in a transport of joy. 

<< Oh, do I not I " responded Mademoiselle de Cardoville, clasping 
her hands in a paroxysm of delight. 

Some gentle taps at the door here interrupted Adrienne. 

" Some of the servants, doubtless," said the count ; " strive to col- 
lect yourself." 

" Come in," said Adrienne, in a voice that betrayed her deep 
emotion. 

Florine appeared. 

" What is it ? " inquired her mistress. 

<< M. Rodin has just been, but, fearing to dislurb you, madam, he 
would not come in, but left word he would return in half-an-hour ; 
will it be agreeable to you to receive him ? " 

" Yes, yes," said the count, to Florine ; " and though I should still 
be with your young lady, shew him in all the same. Shall it not be 
so?" inquired M. de Montbron, of Adrienne. 

" Certainly," replied the happy girl, a gleam of indignation spark- 
ling in her eyes at the recollection of Rodin's perfidy. 

*^ The old villain I " exclaimed M. de Montbron, " I always sus- 
pected his stiff, starched, hypocritical demeanour; but he is now 
unmasked." 

Florine quitted the room, leaving her mistress alone with M. de 
Montbron. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

LOVE. 



Mademoiselle deCardoville's countenance was quite altered. 
For the first time her beauty shone forth in all its lustre, until now 
veiled by indifference or depressed by grief, a dazzling sunbeam sud- 
denly lighted it up. 

The slight irritation caused by Rodin's perfidy had passed like an 
imperceptible shadow across the young maiden's brow. Of what 
import were now these falsehoods — these treacheries ? Were they not 
now unveiled ? 

And for the future, what human power could come between her- 
self and Djalma, now so sure of each other ? Who would dare to 
struggle against these two beings, so resolute and strong in the irre- 
sistible potency of their youth, love, and liberty ? Who would dare 
to follow them into that warm sphere in which they, so handsome, 
so happy, were about to be united in lasting love, protected and 
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defended by tbeir happinessi an armour that was proof against all 
attacks? 

Florine had scarcely gone out than Adrienne approached M . de 
Montbron with a rapid step. She seemed taller as she advanced, 
light, triumphant, and glowing. She was, indeed, a divinity walking 
on the clouds. 

" When shall I see him ? " 

This was her first word to M. de Montbron. 

<< Why, to-morrow ; he must be prepared for so much happiness : 
a sudden and unexpected joy may be too terrible to a disposition so 
ardent" 

Adrienne remained for a moment pensive ; then she said sud- 
denly,— 

" To-morrow — yes — not before to-morrow ; I have a supeistitious 
feeling in my heart." 

"What is it?" 

" You shall know. He loves me. This word expresses, includes 
every thing — comprises all, is all ; and I have a thousand questions on 
my lips in reference to him, still |I will not ask one before to-morrow. 
No ! because, by a revered fatality, to-morrow is a sacred anniver- 
sary. From now till then I shall live an age ; but I can wait Look 
here!" 

Then making a sign to M. de Montbron, she led him towards the 
Indian Bacchus. 

** What a strong likeness I " she observed to the count. 

" In truth," he said, " it is strange." 

" Strange ? " replied Adrienne, smiling, — " strange that a hero 
— that a demigod — that an ideal of beauty should resemble Djalma ? ** 

" How you love him ! " said Montbron, deeply moved, and almost 
dazzled at the happiness which shone in Adrienne's countenance. 

" I must have suffered a good deal ; must I not ? " she said, after a 
moment*s silence. 

" If I had not decided on coming here to-day without any assign- 
able reason, what would have happened ? " 

" I do not know, — I should have died, perhaps, for I am smitten 
here (and she put her hand upon her heart) incurably. But what 
would have been my death will now be my life." 

" Horrible to think of! " said the count, with a shudder ; '^ a passion 
concentrated like yours, and as proud as you are " 

" Yes, proud, but not disdainful ; and thus on learning his love for 
another, and learning that the impression which I believed I had 
made on him at our first meeting was instantly effaced, I had re- 
nounced all hope without being able to renounce my love ; and instead 
of flying from my memory, I surrounded myself with all that could 
recall it When happiness is lost, there is still a bitter joy in suffer- 
ing from those we love." 

** I can now understand your Indian library." 

Adrienne, without any reply, went to the stand, whence she took 
one of the newly cut open books with an expression of joy and hap- 
piness. 

" Yes, I am very proud ! Look, read that ! read it aloud, I beg 
of you. I repeat, I can wait until to-morrow." 
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And with the tip of her beautiful finger she pointed out a passage 
to the count in the book, which she presented to him. 

She then went and, as it were, concealed herself on her causeuse ; 
and then, in an attitude profoundly attentive and listening, with her 
body leaning forwards, and her hands crossed on the cushion, her 
chin leaning on her hand, her large eyes fixed with a kind of admira- 
tion on the Indian Bacchus in front of her, she seemed, in this impas- 
sioned depth of contemplation, to prepare to listen to M. de Mont- 
bron's reading. 

He, very much surprised, began, after having looked at Adrienne, 
who said to him, in the softest and sweetest tone possible, '< And very 
slowly, I entreat of you." 

M. de Montbron read the following extract from the journal of a 
traveller in India, — 

" * When I was in India, at Bombay, in 1829, they were talking 
in all English societies of a young hero, son of ' " 

The count paused for a second at the barbarous pronunciation 
of the name of D jalma's father, Adrienne said quickly, in a soft tone, 
** Son of Kadjct-Sing'* 

** What a memory I " said the count, with a smile. 

And he continued, — 

"*A young hero, son of Kadja-Sing, King of Mundi, on his 
return from a distant and bloody expedition in the mountains against 
this Indian king. Colonel Drake was full of enthusiasm and respect to 
this son of Kadja-Sing, called Djalma. Hardly out of boyhood, this 
young prince, in a deadly war, displayed such chivalric intrepidity, 
such a noble character, that they surnamed his father the Faiher of 
the Generous* 

"How very touching," said the count, "is the custom of thus 
recompensing the sire in giving him a surname glorious for the son-^ 
it is noble I But how singular that you should fall in with this book I*' 
added the count, with surprise ; " I can easily comprehend that it is 
enough to excite even the coldest brain." 

" Oh, you will see — you will see I " said Adrienne. 

The count continued reading,-— 

" * Colonel Drake, one of the bravest and best soldiers in the 
British army, told me yesterday that being dangerously wounded and 
taken prisoner by Prince Djalma, after a desperate resistance, he had 
been taken to the camp, which was in the village of * " 

Here the same hesitation came over the count at meeting with si 
name even more difiUcult than the former; and not willing to make 
the attempt even to pronounce it, iie interrupted himself, and said to 
Adrienne, — 

" Ah, as for this, I must really give it up I " 

" And yet it is very easy," replied Adrienne ; and with inexpres-* 
sible sweetness she pronounced the following name, which is, really, 
very soft, " In the village of Shumskabad" 

** This is an infallible mnemonic process for remembering geo-* 
graphical names," said the count. And he continued, — 

" * Once arrived at the camp Colonel Drake received the most 
kind hospitality, and Prince Djalma watched over him like a son. It 
was then that the colonel became acquainted with certain facts, which 
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raised hU enthusiasm for Prince Dijalma to Hie highest jMtch. He 
related to me the following circnmstances. 

^* *' In one of the battles the prince was attended by a yomig 
Indian, about twelve years of age, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and who was his page ; following him on horseback, bearing his spare 
weapons. This boy was idolised by his mother, who, at the moment 
when the expedition set out, had confided her boy to Prince Djalma, 
saying to him, with a stoicism worthy of antiquity, * IM him be your 
brother /' * He shall be my brother !* was the prince's reply. In the 
midst of a sanguinary rout the child was severely wounded, and his 
horse was killed. The prince, at the peril of his life, and in spite of 
the hurry of a precipitate retreat, rescued him, took him up behind 
him, and then dashed off; they were pursued, and their horse 
wounded, but still he struggled on to a clump of jungles, in the midst 
of which, after several vain efforts, he fell exhausted* The child was 
incapable of proceeding, and the prince taking him up in his arms, 
plunged with him into the thickest of the jungle. The English came 
up and searched the thicket, but the two escaped. After walking for 
a day and a night with forced march, counter-marches, stratagems, 
fatigues, and unheard-of perils, the prince still carrying the x^hild, one 
of whose legs was severely injured, reached the camp of his father, 
when he only said, ^ I promised his mother that he should be my 
brother, and I have ctcted as a brother,* * 

<< It is admirable I " exclaimed the count. 

" Continue, pray continue," said Adrienne, dropping a tear, without 
taking her eyes from the bas-relief which she continued to contem- 
plate with increasing love. 

The count read on, — 

" * Another time Prince Djalma, followed by two black slaves, 
went before sunrise to a very wild spot to carry off two small tigers only 
a few days old. The den had been marked, the tiger and his mate were 
absent in search of food. One of the blacks entered the den by a 
narrow opening, the other, with Djalma's aid, cut down with an axe a 
large trunk of a tree, in order to form a snare to take the tiger or his 
mate. On this side of the mouth the cave was almost perpendicular. 
The prince climbed up with agility, in order to lay the snare, with the 
help of the otlier black, when suddenly a frightful roaring was heard, 
and in half-a-dozen bounds, the female, returning from her quest, 
reached the aperture of the den. The black who was laying the 
snare with the prince had his skull laid open by a bite ; the tree 
fell across the narrow entrance oP the cave, preventing the dam from 
entering, and at the same time barring the egress of the black, who 
was running out with the little cubs. Above, about twenty feet 
higher, on a platform formed by rocks, the prince, lying on his 
stomach, saw the fearful spectacle. The tigress, rendered furious by 
the cries of her young, was gnawing the black's hands, who, from the 
inside of the den, was endeavouring to keep hold of the trunk of the 
tree, which was his sole rampart, and was uttering dreadful cries.' 

** It is horrible, indeed I " said the count. 

" Oh, go on — go on ! " exclaimed Adrienne, with excitement ; 
"you will see what the heroism of goodness can do." 

The count proceeded : — 
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** < Suddenly the prince took his poniard between his teeth, tied 
his waist-belt to a point of the rock, took his hatchet in his hands, and 
with the other descended by the scarf, and alighted some paces from 
her, and, rapid as lightning, gave her two deadly stabs at the moment 
when the black, losing his strength, had let go the tree, and must have 
been torn to pieces/ " 

** And you are astonished at the resemblance with this demi-god, 
to whom even fable does not assign a devotion equally generous I *' 
exclaimed the young girl, with increasing excitement. 

^' I am no longer surprised — I admire," said the count, with a voice 
of emotion ; *^ and at these two noble traits my heart beats with enthu- 
siasm as if I were but twenty years old." 

<< And the noble heart of this traveller beats like yours at the 
recital," said Adrienne, ** as you will see." 

" * What makes the intrepidity of the prince the more admirable is, 
that, according to the principles of the Indian castes, a slave's life is of 
no importance : thus a king's son risking his life to preserve a poor 
creature so low in estimation, obeyed an heroic instinct of charity that 
was truly Christian, and hitherto unheard of in this country. Two 
such traits, as Colonel Drake very justly observed, are enough to 
depict the man, and it is with a sentiment of deep respect and extreme 
admiration, I, an unknown traveller, have written Prince Dialma*s 
name in my book of travels, experiencing at the same time a sort of 
sorrow, when I ask myself what, will be the future fate of this prince, lost 
in the depths of this wild country, now wholly devastated by war. How 
humble soever may be the tribute I pay to a character worthy of the 
heroic times, his name, at least, shall be repeated with generous enthu- 
siasm by all hearts that can sympathise with what is generous and 
great.* " 

'^ When I read these lines, so simple and so touching,^ replied 
Adrienne, '' I could not help carrying the book to my lips." 

" Yes, he is all I thought him," said the count, more and more 
moved, and returning the book to Adrienne, who rose gravely, and also 
much affected, said to him, — 

*< He is such as I would have you know him, in order that you may 
appreciate my adoration for him — for this courage, this heroic goodr 
ness, I had guessed from a conversation which I overheard, in spite oC 
myself, before I appeared in his apartment. From that time I knew 
him to be as generous as he was brave, as tender, as exquisitely sensi- 
tive, as energetic and resolute; but when I saw him so gloriously 
handsome, and so different, by the noble expression of his countenance, 
and even in his attire, from all I had ever before met with, -—when I 
saw the impression which I made upon him, and which, perhaps, I 
experienced even more powerfully, I felt my life itself was bound up in 
thw love." 

" And what are now your plans ? " 

" Divine — as radiant as my heart. When he learns his happiness, 
I wish Djalma to experience the same bewilderment as I am smitten 
with, and which will not allow me yet to look my sun in the face -— 
for I repeat to you, from hence till to-morrow will be an age to live I 
YeSy strange as it may appear, I had believed, after such a revelation, 
that I ahould have felt the want of remaining alone plunged in aa 
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ocean of overwhelming thoughts. But no, no ; from now till to*morrow, 
I dread my solitude ; I feel an indescribable, feverish, disturbed, burn- 
ing impatience ! Oh ! blessed be the fairy who, touching me with her 
wand, will put me to sleep from now till to-morrow I " 

*< I will be that benevolent fairy," said the count, smiling. 

« You ? " 

« I." 
And in what way ? " 

Behold the power of my wand. I wish to dbtract you from a 
portion of your thoughts, by making them materially visible to you.'* 

" Pray thee explain." 

" And moreover, my plan will have an additional advantage. Hear 
me: you are so happy, that you can listen to any thing, — your odious 
aunt and her odious friends give out that your residence with Dr. 
Baleinier " 

" Was rendered necessary from my weakness of mind," said 
Adrienne, with a smile. '^ I expected that" 

** Stupid as it is : but as your resolution to live alone creates you 
those who envy and hate you, you know wherefore there will not be 
wanting persons fully disposed to credit all that is said, however 
stupid." 

" I hope so. To be taken for mad by fools, is very flattering." 

" Yes ; but to prove to fools that they are foob, and that in the 
face of all Paris, is very amusing ; and they are beginning to be uneasy 
at not seeing you. You have discontinued your usual drives out ; my 
niece has baen alone for a long time in our box at the Italian theatre. 
You wish to destroy, consume time until to-morrow, and now there is 
an excellent opportunity: it is two o'clock — at half-past three my 
niece will call here in her carriage ; it is a lovely day, and the Sois de 
Boulogne will be crowded ; you will have a delightful ride, and see all 
the world : then the air and locomotion will calm your fevered happi- 
ness, and this evening (now my magic begins), I will take you to 
India " 

** To India?" 

" In the midst of one of those wild forests wherein we hear lions, 
panthers, and tigers roar. The heroic combat which just now so much 
excited you, shall pass, fierce and terrible, beneath your eyes." 

" Really, my dear count, this is a very pleasant jest." 

" Not at all. I promise to shew you real wild beasts, the redoubt- 
Able dwellers in the land of your demi-god — growling tigers -^roaring 
lions. Is not that better than your books ? " 

« But really " 

" Come, I see I must let you into the secret of ray supernatural 
power. On your return from your drive, you shall dine with my niecCj 
and we will go afterwards to see a very singular spectacle at the Porte- 
Saint-Martin, a most wonderful tamer of wild beasts there exhibits 
animals perfectly ferocious in the midst of a forest (now the illusion 
begins), and feigns with them, tigers, lions, and panthers, the most 
desperate combats. All Paris runs after these representations, and all 
Paris will see you there, more lovely, more charming than ever." 

" Agreed, agreed," said Adrienne, with childish delight. " Yea, 
you are right; I shall experience a singular pleasure in seeing these 
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fierce monsters, who will remind me of those my demigod so heroically 
fought. I agree, moreover, because for the first time in my life I 
ardently desire to be thought very handsome by all the world. I 

agree because " 

Mademoiselle de Cardoville was interrupted by a slight tap at the 
door, and then Florine entered to announce M. Rodin. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

EXECUTION. 



Rodin entered : a rapid glance cast on Mademoiselle de Cardoville 
and M. de Montbron at once convinced him that he was in a difiicult 
position. In truth, nothing could be less satisfactory to him than the 
looks of Adrienne and the count. 

The latter, when he did not like a person, manifested, as we have 
already said, his antipathy by certain modes of aggressive impertinences, 
which had been, by the way, answered for and maintained in several 
duels ; and now, at the sight of Rodin, his features suddenly assumed a 
contemptuous and harsh expression, and leaning his elbow on the 
mantel-piece as he conversed with Adrienne, he turned his head haugh- 
tily over his shoulder without taking any notice of the low bow of the 
Jesuit. 

At the sight of this man, Mademoiselle de Cardoville felt herself 
almost surprised at not experiencing any feeling of irritation or hatred. 
The brilliant flame which was kindled in her bosom purified her heart 
from all feelings of vengeance. She smiled, on the contrary, for, cast- 
ing a proud but tender look on the Indian Bacchus, and then at her- 
self, she asked herself whether two beings so young, so handsome, so 
free, and so fond, could have, at this moment, any thing to fear from 
this dirty old man, with mean and servile air, who approached her so 
crawlingly, like a wriggling reptile. In fact, far from feeling anger with 
or aversion to Rodin, the young lady experienced only an increase 
of gay raillery, and her large eyes, already bright with bliss, now sparkled 
with malicious irony. 

Rodin felt very ill at ease. The persons of his gown infinitely 
prefer violent enemies to mocking adversaries ; sometimes escaping the 
ire loosened against them by falling on their knees, weeping, and groan- 
ing, and beating the breast ; and sometimes, on the other hand, braving 
them audaciously, and shewing an armed and implacable front — but 
before the biting satire they are soon disconcerted, and so was Rodin 
at this moment, who felt that, placed between Adrienne de Cardoville 
and M. de Montbron, he was about to pass what is vulgarly termed a 
rather uncomfortable quarter of an hour. 

The count opened the fire, and looking over his shoulder, be said 
to Rodin, — 

" Ah — ah, here you are, ^J[r. Benevolence I *' 

" Come nearer, sir ; come nearer, sir/' said Adrienne, with a sati- 
62 Y 
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rical 8mile> — ** yon, the pearl of friendly the model of philoM^hers — 
jou, the declared foe of all roguery, all falsehood^ I have a thousand 
compliments prepared for yon." 

" I accept every thing from you, my dear young lady, even unme- 
rited compliments," said the Jesuit, forcing a smile, and exposing 
thereby his horrid yellow and canons teeth ; <^ but may I inquire how 
I have deserved these compliments ? " 

" Your penetration is usually very keen, sir," replied Adrienne. 

*^ And I, sir," said the count, " I pay homage to your veracity, 
not less evident, or, perhaps, too evident." 

" I penetrating — and in what, my dear young lady ? " asked Rodin, 
with composure. " I veracious, and in what. Monsieur le Comte ? " 
he added, turning round to M. de Montbron. 

" In what, sir ? " said Adrienne ; " why you have guessed a secret 
surrounded by difficulties and mysteries without number — in a word, 
you have contrived to read the very bottom of a woman's heart" 

" I, my dear young lady ? " 

" You, sir, and you have cause to rejoice — ^your penetration has 
produced the most happy results." 

" And your veracity effected wonders," added the count. 

'<It is pleasant to the heart to act well even without knowing it," 
said Rodin, still keeping on the defensive, and looking askance at the 
count and Adrienne in turns ; '< but may I know for what I am now 
commended ?" 

^'Gratitude compels me to inform you, sir," said Adrienne, 
satirically, "you have discovered, and disclosed to Prince Djalma, 
that I am passionately in love with some one. Well I laud your 
penetration — it is true I " 

"You have discovered, and disclosed to mademoiselle, that the 
Prince Djalma was passionately in love with some one. Well ! laud 
your veracity, my dear sir — it is true I" 

Rodin was thunderstruck and silent. 

" The some one whom I loved so passionately," said Adrienne, " is 
the prince." 

" The some one whom the prince loves so passionately," added the 
count, " is mademoiselle." 

These disclosures, so seriously disquieting, and made so unex- 
pectedly, overwhelmed Rodin, who stood mute and alarmed as he 
reflected on the future. 

''Can you now comprehend our gratitude towards you, sir?" 
said Adrienne, in a tone still more ironical. " Thanks to your saga- 
city, thanks to the deep interest you bear us, we, the prince and I, 
are indebted to you for being enlightened in our mutual sentiments 
towards each other." 

The Jesuit resumed his sangfroid; and his assumed composure 
greatly annoyed M. de Montbron, who, but for Adrienne's presence, 
would have given quite another turn to the proceeding, 

" There is some error," said Rodin, " in what you, my dear young 
lady, have done me the honour to communicate to me. Never in my 
life have I said a word in reference to the most suitable and, in every 
way, proper sentiment you entertain for Prince Djalma." 

"Most true," interposed Adrienne; "and by a scruple of most 
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exquisite diseretion, when you were speaking to me of (he intense love 
which the Prince Djulma experienced, you carried your reserve, your 
delioaey to sueh a pitch, as to say, that it was not me whom he loved." 

*^ And the same scruple made you say to the prince that Made- 
moiselle de Cardoville was in love with some one, and that some one 
was not him." 

<< Monsieur le Comte," said Rodin, dryly, " I have no occasion to 
tell you, that I feel no particular inclination for mixing myself up in 
love-affairs." 

"Really— what modesty or self-love!" said the count, rudely. 
" For your interest's sake, I pray you do not avow any such bad taste, 
for it might injure you if it were made public. You must, assuredly, 
be more care^l with regard to the other small occupations you no 
doubt attend to." 

" There is one, sir, at least," said Rodin, becoming as insulting as 
M. de Montbron himself, "for whose rude apprenticeship I am 
indebted to you, Monsieur le Comte, and that is the onerous occupa- 
tion of being your auditor." 

" Ah ! dear sir I " retorted the count, disdainfully, " were you not 
aware that there are many ways of chastising rogues and impertinent 
fellows ? " 

" My dear count I" said Adrienne to M. de Montbron in a tone of 
reproach. 

Rodin replied with the utmost composure, — 

"I really do not see, M. le Comte, primo^ that there is much 
courage in threatening and calling impertinent a poor old fellow like 
myself; seeundo — r— " 

" M. Rodin,'^ said the count, interrupting the Jesuit, '^primOf a 
poor old fellow like you, who behaves shamefully, and then ensconces 
himself behind the old age which he dishonours, is at once a coward 
and a scoundrel, and deserves a double chastisement. Secundoy as to 
age, I do not know that hunters and gensdarmes bow with any respect 
before the grey hide of old wolves, or the grey hairs of old knaves — 
what think you, cher monsieur ? " 

Rodin still unmoved, elevated his shrivelled eyelid, fixed for a 
moment his little reptile eye upon the count, darted at him a glance as 
chill and sharp as a dart, then the livid lid again felPin the dull eye- 
ball of the corpse-faced old man. 

" Not being an old wolf, and still less an old knave," replied 
Rodin^ quietly, " you will allow me, M. le Comte, not to disturb 
myself unnecessarily as to the pursuits of wolf-hunters ox gensdarmes ; 
as to the reproaches made to me, I have a very simple mode of reply, 
I do not say justification, for I never justify myself. 

" Indeed I " said the count. 

<^ Never I " replied Rodin, with perfect coolness ; " my actions must 
do that for me. I shall therefore simply reply, that seeing the deep, 
violent, and really fearful impression caused on the prince by made- 
moiselle — — " 

" Let the assurance you now give me of the prince's love," said 
Adrienne, with an enchanting smile, and interrupting Rodin, << absolve 
you of the ill you sought to do me. The sight of our coming happi- 
Dess shall be ^our sole punishmentt" 
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''It may chance that I have neither need of absolution nor of 
punishment, for as I have had the honour to observe, my dear young 
lady, the future will justify my acts. Yes, I thought it right to say to 
the prince that you loved another person, and that person not himself, 
as 1 thought it also right to tell you that the prince loved another 
person, and that person was not yourself; and I believed, and believe, 
I was acting for your mutual interest My attachment to you may 
have misled me, possibly so ; but after my past conduct to you, my 
dear young lady, I think I have a right to feel surprised at being thus 
treated. This is not a complaint ; for if I never justify myself, still less 
do I ever complain." 

" Parbleu I you grow heroic, my dear sir ! " said the count " You 
neither deign to complain, nor justify the ill you do." 

'' The ill I do ? " and Rodin fixed his eyes steadfastly on the count. 
" Are we playing at riddles to-day?" 

" What do you mean, sir ? " exclaimed the count, with great indig- 
nation ; " and what do you call it, when, by your falsehoods, you have 
plunged the prince into such fearful despair that he has twice attempted 
his life ? What do you call it, when, by your falsehoods, you threw 
mademoiselle into so cruel and entire a mistake, that, but for the 
resolution I have taken to-day, this error would still have existed, and 
might have had the most fatal results ? " 

" And will you do me the honour, M. le Comte, to tell me what 
interest have I in these despairs, these errors, admitting for a moment 
that I have caused them ? " 

'' A deep interest, unquestionably," said the count, sternly ; '' and 
the more dangerous, inasmuch as it is concealed ; for you are of that 
number, I easily perceive, to whom the misfortunes and injuries of 
others bring both pleasure and profit" 

" That would be too much, M, le Comte. I would content myself 
with the profit," said Rodin, with a bow. 

" Your insolent coolness does not deceive me. This becomes very 
serious," continued the count; "it is unlikely that this perfidy is a 
solitary act. Who knows if this be not also one of the effects of 
Madame de Saint-Dizier*s hatred to Mademoiselle de Cardoville ? " 

Adrienne had listened to this discussion with deep attention. 
Suddenly she started as if enlightened by a sudden revelation. 

After a moment's silence, she said to Rodin, without severity, 
without anger, but with calmness, full of softness and serenity, — 

" They say, sir, that happy love effects prodigies. 1 should he 
inclined to believe it, for after some minutes' reflection, during which I 
have recalled certain circumstances, your whole conduct appears to me 
under a fresh aspect" 

" What may be this new perspective, my dear young lady?" 

" That you may have my view of the case, sir, allow me to recall a 
few facts. La Mayeux was utterly devoted to me, and had given me 
undeniable proofs of her attachment; her mind was worthy of her 
noble heart, but she felt towards you an invincible antipathy. All at 
once she disappears mysteriously from my house, and it has not been 
your fault that I have not entertained the most hateful suspicions of 
her. M. de Montbroii has a paternal affection for me, but, I must 
own. very little synipatliy towards you, and you have endeavoured tp 
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create a coolness between us. Then the Prince Djainia experiences a 
deep feeling for me, and you employ the most treacherous deceit to 
destroy that sentiment — what is your motive? I do not, cannot 
divine ; but I am persuaded it is inimical to me." 

"It would seem, mademoiselle,'' said Rodin, sternly, "that you 
add the forgetfulness of services rendered to your inability to explain 
my conduct*' 

" I will not deny, sir, that you released me from M.. Baleinier s 
house ; but then, in fact, in a few days more I should most certainly 
have been freed by M. de Montbron." 

" You are right, my dear girl," said the count; "it is more than 
probable that he desired to acquire the merit of what must soon have 
inevitably accrued, thanks to your best of friends." 

"You were drowning, I save you — you are grateful to me? a 
mistake ! " said Rodin, bitterly ; ** another passer-by would, doubtless, 
have saved you at a later period." 

" The comparison is hardly correct," said Adrienne, with a smile ; 
" a maison de sanU is not a river ; and, although I now think you, 
sir, a very likely person to swim between two streams, swimming was 
useless in this instance, and you only opened a door to me which must 
infallibly have been opened very soon." 

" Capital I my dear child ! " said the count, laughing heartily at 
Adrienne's reply. 

"I know, sir, that your remarkable attentions are not confined 
to me alone. Marshal Simon*s daughters were brought back to him 
^Y you, but who could credit that the researches and claims of the 
Marechal, Due de Ligny, after his children, would have been in vain ? 
You went so far as to restore to an old soldier his imperial cross, a real 
relic most sacred in his eyes, and it was a touching sight. You did, 
too, unmask the Abbe d'Aigrigny and M. Baleinier, but I had resolved 
in unmasking them myself ; still all this conspires to prove that you, 
sir, are a man of infinite ability." 

" Ah, mademoiselle!" said Rodin, humbly. 

" Full of resource and invention. 

" Ah, mademoiselle I " 

"And it b not my fault, if, in our long conversation at M. 
Baleinier's, you evinced that superior mind which impressed me. 
Yes, I confess it, deeply impressed me, and which seems at this 
moment somewhat embarrassed. Ah, sir ! it is ver}'^ difticult for an 
uncommon mind like yours to keep its incognito. Still, as it is 
possible, that by different paths — oh I very different," added the 
young lady, with emphasis, " we are tending to the same end (accord- 
ing to our memorable conversation at M. Baleinier's), I wish for the 
sake of oxxt future comtnunion (as you phrased it) to give you some 
advice, and to speak unreservedly to you." 

Rodin had listened to Mademoiselle de Cardoville apparently 
unmoved, with his hat under his arm, his hands folded beneath his 
waistcoat, and twiddling his thumbs : the only exterior sign of the 
internal dismay he experienced at the calm language of Adrienne 
was, that the livid eyelids of the Jesuit, hypocritically bent towards the 
grpundy became more and more red, so violently did the blood suffuse 
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them. Yet he replied to Mademoiaelle de Cardorille, in a firm voice, 
and bowing profoundly, — 

*' Good advice and frank language are always excellent things." 

'* Learn, sir,** resumed Adrienne, with slight excitement, ** that 
happy love gives such penetration, such energy, such courage, that 
perils are laughed at, snares detected, hatreds braved. Believe me, the 
divine light which beams around two loving hearts suffices to dissipate 
all darkness, to discover all stratagems. Mark me^— in India— excuse 
my weakness, I love to tadk of India," added the young maiden, with 
inexpressible grace and delicacy of manner — *Mn India, the travellers, 
in order to insure their tranquillity during the night, light up a large 
fire round their ajoupa (excuse, also, this tinge of local colouring), and 
as far as the luminous beams extend, they drive away, by their bril- 
liancy alone, all impure and venomous reptiles, whom the light startles, 
because they only exist in darkness." 

" The application of the comparison does not yet appear to me," 
said Rodin, still twiddling his thumbs, and half rainng his eyelids, still 
more and more sufiused. 

" I will speak more plainly," said Adrienne, smiling. *' Suppose, 
sir, that the last service that you have rendered the prince and myself— 
for you only rely on services rendered — is very new and very skilful, 
I acknowledge it" 

" Bravo, my dear child I " said the count, joyfully ; *• the execution 
will be complete." 

<* Oh, it is an execution, is it?" said Rodin, still not visibly moved. 

<* No, sir," replied Adrienne, smiling, ** it is only a conversation be- 
tween a simple young girl and an old philosopher — the friend of good. 
Suppose, then, that the many services you have rendered me and mine 
have suddenly opened my eyes, or rather," added the young lady, in a 
serious tone, ^* suppose that God, who gives a mother the instinct to 
defend her child, has given me, with my happiness, the instinct to pre- 
serve that happiness, and that some indefinable presentiment, now light- 
ing up a thousand circumstances until now obscure, has suddenly 
revealed to me, that instead of being my friend, you are, perhaps, the 
most dangerous enemy of me and my family." 

^* So then we pass from execution to suppositions," said Rodin, as 
imperturbable as ever. 

" And from supposition, sir, if it must be said, to certainty," re- 
plied Adrienne, with noble and calm dignity. " Yes, now I believe I 
have been for some time your dupe, and I say it, sir, without hatred or 
anger, but with regret. It is painful to see a man of your under- 
standing — your mind, stoop to such machinations, and after having set 
all the diabolical springs to work, to gain nothing but ridicule ; for can 
any thing be more ridiculous than for a man like j'^ou to be thwarted 
by a young girl, who has for her arms, her defence, her light — nothing 
but her love ? In a word, sir, from this day forth, I consider you as 
an implacable and dangerous enemy, for I now perceive your aim, 
though I cannot divine the means by which you seek to attain it ; but 
no doubt they will be worthy of the past. Well, in spite of all that, I 
do not fear you : from to-morrow, my family will be informed of all, 
and an active, unbroken, and resolved union will keep us all on our 
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guard, for unquestionably it concerns this enormous inheritance which 
has been so nearly snatched from us. Now what relations can exist 
between the wrongs with which I reproach you and the pecuniary gain 
which is hoped for? I am utterly ignorant of this; — but you told me 
yourself, that my enemies were so dangerously skilled, and their plots 
so crafty, that I must expect every thing — foresee every thing ; I well 
reooUect that instruction — I promised you to be frank, sir, and I be- 
lieve I have kept my word." 

^* Frankness, supposing I were your enemy, would be most impru- 
dent," said Rodin, still impassive ; <' but you also promised me some 
advice, my dear young lady." 

** The advice dball be brief — do not contend with me, because 
there is, and you know it, something even more powerful than you and 
youjs ; it is a woman who is defending her happiness." 

Adrienne pronounced these last words with such sovereign confi- 
dence, her lovely face was radiant with such emboldened happiness, 
that Rodin, despite his phlegmatic audacity, was a moment dismayed. 
However, he betrayed no alarm, but after a moment s silence, he said, 
with an air of pity that was almost disdainful, — 

*' My dear young lady, we shall never meet again, in all human 
probability ; but remember one thing which I repeat to you — I never 
justify myself; I leave that to the future. Yes, my dear young lady, 
I am, in i^ite of every thing, your most devoted servant," and he bowed 
humbly. " M. le Comte, my respectful duty to you," he added, bow- 
ing even lower to the Comte de Montbron, and then he left the room. 

Scarcely was Rodin gone, than Adrienne ran to her desk, wrote a 
few words in haste, which she sealed and handed to M. de Montbron. 

^ I shall not see the prince before to-morrow, as much from super- 
stition of heart, as because it is necessary for my plans that this inter- 
view be attended with some ceremony. You shall know all ; but I 
will write to him instantly, for with such an enemy as M. Rodin, we 
must foresee every thing.** 

^< You are right, my dear child. The letter — quickly." 

Adrienne gave it to him. 

^^ I teU him enough to calm his grief, and not enough to deprive me 
of the delight and joy of the surprise I have in store for him to- 
morrow." 

<< This is all rational and affectionate, and I will hasten to the 
prince with your note. I shall not see him, for I could not answer for 
myself. But our ride and the play this evening, I suppose, are 
decided on ? " 

*< Certainly ; I feel quite a want of some relaxation till to-morrow : 
then I feel the open air will do me good, for my conversation with 
M. Rodin has somewhat excited me." 

<* The old rascal I — but we will talk of him by and by. I am off to 
the prince, and will return with Madame de Morinval, to accompany 
you to the Champs Elysees." 

And the count hastily departed, as joyful now as he was unhappy 
and diatmsed when he enteied the house. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE CHAMPS ELYS^ES. 

About two hours had elapsed since the conversation between 
Rodin and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, when most of the promenaders, 
attracted to the Champs £lys6es by the loveliness of a day of spring 
(the month of March was nearly at its close)> stopped to admire a 
most elegant equipage. 

The reader will imagine a caliche of lapis lazuli blue, with white 
wheels, picked out with blue, drawn by tour splendid blood bay horses, 
with black manes and tails, the harness of chased silver, and mounted 
by two small postilions, exactly of the same size, with black velvet 
jacket, light-blue cashmere waistcoat, with white collar, buckskin 
breeches, and top-boots ; two tall and well-powdered footmen, also in 
light-blue liveries, with white collars and cuffs, were seated in the 
rumble behind. 

It is impossible to imagine any thing in better taste, or an equipage 
more perfect ; the horses high-bred, vigorous, and spirited, admirably 
driven by the postilions, stepped beautifully together, with elegant 
action, champing their bits covered with foam, and from time to time 
shaking their cockades of white and blue silk riband, in the centre of 
which bloomed a lovely rose. 

A man on horseback, dressed in a very gentlemanly manner, 
following on the other side of the avenue, contemplated the equipage 
with a kind of satisfactory pride, as a thing of his own creation. This 
was M. de Bonneville, the esquire of Adrienne, as M. de Montbron 
called him, for this equipage was Mademoiselle de Cardoville's. 

A change had taken place in the programme of this day of 
wonders. 

M. de Montbron had not been able to give Djalma mademoiselle s 
billet, for the prince had that morning gone into the country with 
Marshal Simon, Faringhea said, but was expected back in the evening, 
when the letter would be handed to him on his arrival. 

Completely reassured with respect to Djalma, and knowing that he 
would find a few lines, which, without informing him of all the happi- 
ness in store for him, would at least allow him to hope for it, Adrienne, 
complying with M. de Montbron's advice, had gone out for a ride in her 
carriage, in order to convince the world that she was quite determined, 
notwithstanding the prejudicial reports of Madame de Saint-Dizier, not 
to alter her resolution of living alone, and having a house to herself. 

Adrienne wore a small white capote, with a short blonde veil, 
which dropped around rosy cheeks and golden hair ; her high gown 
of garnet velvet was almost hidden beneath a large green cashmere 
shawl. 

The young Marquise de Morinval, who was a very handsome and 
elegant person, was seated on her right hand, whilst M. de Montbron 
occupied a seat in front of the two ladies. 

Those who know the Parisian world, or rather that imperceptible 
fraction of the Parisian world, which, for an hour or two, goes every 
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sunny day to the Champs £lyse6s to see and be seen, will understand 
that the presence of Mademoiselle de Cardoville in this fashionable 
promenade must be an extraordinary event, something unheard of. 

What is called the world could not believe its eyes, when it saw a 
young girl of eighteen, possessed of millions (of francs), belonging to 
the highest ranks of the nobility, thus coming to confirm, as it were to 
the eyes of all, by shewing herself in her carriage, that she actually 
did live entirely free and independent, contrary to all custom and all 
usual forms. This sort of emancipation seemed somethuig monstrous, 
and they were the more surprised that the demeanour of the young 
lady, replete with grace and dignity, so completely falsified the calum- 
nies, put in circulation by Madame de Saint-Dizier and her friends, 
relative to the pretended madness of her niece. 

Many exquisites^ profiting by their acquaintance with the Marquise 
de Morinval or M. de Montbron, <;ame one after the other to make 
their bow, and walked their horses for a few minutes beside the caliche^ 
in order to have an opportunity of seeing, admiring, and perhaps 
hearing. Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who crowned all their wishes by 
speaking with her usual charm and wit ; and then surprise and enthu- 
siasm reached their acm6, and what had been at first accused as whim, 
and almost lunacy, became delightfully original, and it only depended 
on Mademoiselle de Cardoville herself to be from this time forward 
deemed the queen of elegance and fashion. 

The young lady perfectly well understood the impression she 
produced, and was happy and proud when she thought of Djalma; 
and when she compared him with these men of fashion, she was still 
more joyous. And, in fact, these young men, the majority of whom 
had never quitted Paris, or the more adventurous of whom had been a» 
far as Naples or Baden-Baden, seemed to 

** Pale their ineffectual fires," 

when compared with Djalma, who, at his age, had so often victoriously 
commanded and fought in bloody wars, and whose reputation for 
courage and heroic generosity was quoted with admiration by tra- 
vellers coming to Paris from the remotest parts of India. And, more- 
over, the most exquisite dandies, with their small hats, their stiff 
cravats, and pinched-in riding coats, were not comparable with the 
Indian prince, whose graceful and manly beauty was the more 
heightened by the splendour of a costume at once so rich and so 
picturesque. 

All, therefore, on this day was happiness, joy, and love for 
Adrienne ; the sun, sinking in a sky of splendid serenity, inundated 
the promenade with its golden rays ; the air was balmy, carriages were 
crossing in all directions, cavaliers dashing about on prancing tho- 
rough-breds, whilst a light breeze agitated the scarfs of the ladies and 
the feathers in their bonnets — all was noise, motion, light. 

Adrienne, leaning back in her carriage, was amusing herself by 
seeing all this brilliant display of Parisian luxury pass beneath her 
eyes ; but in the midst of this dazzling chaos, she saw, " in her mind s 
eye," the melancholy and gentle features of Djalma, when something 
fell at her feet — she started I 

It wafi a bunch of faded violets. 
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At the same moment she heard a child's voice, which said, as it 
followed the carriage, — 

<< Pour V amour de Dieth good lady, one little sou I " 

Adrienne looked round, and saw a poor little girl, pale and wan, 
with a sad bat pleasing countenance, hardly covered by the miserable 
rags that clung around her, who stretched out her little hands, and 
raiBed her supplicating eyes. 

Although the striking contrast of extreme misery in the very bosom 
of extreme luxury is so conmion, that it is no longer remarkable, yet 
Adrienne was doubly affected ; the recollection of La Mayeux at that 
moment, perchance a prey to the most fearful distress, came across her 
mind* 

"Ah I at least," thought the young lady, <^ to-day must not be a 
day of entire happiness for myself alone." 

Leaning a little out of the carriage, she said to the little girl, — 

** Have you any mother, my child? " 

" No, madame, neither mo^ier nor &ther." 

<< Who takes care of you ? ** 

" No one, madame ; they give me nos^ays to sell, and I am obliged 
to take back pence, or else they beat me." 

<< Poor little thing I " 

" One sou, good lady, one sou, pour ramaur de Dieut* said the 
child, still following the carriage, which was moving on at a foot's 
pace. 

" My dear count," said Adrienne, addressing M. de Montbron, 
^ this will not be the first time you have carried off a young lady, if 
you will lean over, hold out your hands, and lift the poor little girl 
nicely into the carriage ; we will hide her directly between Madame de 
Morinval and myself, and leave the promenade without any one per- 
ceiving the daring robbery." 

" What ? " exclaimed the count, surprised, " would you really ? " 

" Yes, I beg of you." 

'< Really what a folly I " 

" Yesterday, perhaps, you might have cdled such a whim a folly, 
but to-day,'* and Adrienne laid emphasis on the word, and looked intel- 
ligently at M. de Montbron, " but to-day you ought to understand that 
it is almost a duty." 

'^ Yes, I understand your good and noble heart," said the count, 
with an air of feeling, whilst Madame de Morinval, who was com- 
pletely ignorant of Adrienne's love for Djalma, looked with as much 
surprise as curiosity at the count and the young girl. 

M. de Montbron, leaning over the carriage-door, stretched forth 
his two hands to the child, and said, " Little one, give me both your 
hands." 

The child, though much astonished, obeyed mechanically, and held 
out her two little arms, and the count, grasping her two wrists, very 
adroitly lifted her into the carriage — the more easily as it was very 
low, and, as we have said, moving on gently. 

The child, more surprised than frightened, did not say a word. 
Adrienne and Madame de Morinval made room between them, and e 
little girl was speedily covered up and hidden beneath the ends of the 
two young ladies' shawls. 
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Ail this was executed so rapidly, that but very few persons passtug 
along observed the carrying off. 

" Now, my dear count," said Adrienne, joyously, ^< let us retreat 
as rapidly as may be with our prey.** 

M. de Montbron rose half up from his seat, and said to the posti- 
lion, " Home V* and the four horses went into a rapid and even trot. 

*' It seems to me now as if this day of happiness is consecrated, and 
my luxury is excuiei^*' thought Adrienne. ** Until I can discover my 
poor Mayeux, by causing from to-day every possible search, her place 
will not be unoccupied." 

There are singular coincidences. At the moment when this kind 
thought of La Mayeux came into Adrienne's mind, a large body of 
people were collected in the cross-alleys ; several passers-by paused, 
and then others hastened to swdl the group. 

" Look, uncle," said Madame de Morinval, '< what a crowd there is 
there I What can it be ? Pray stop the carriage, that we may in- 
quire the cause of this crowd." 

" My dear, I am very sorry your curiosity cannot be gratified," 
said the count, taking out his watch ; '< but it is nearly six o'clock — 
the representation of the wild beasts will begin at eight o'clock, and we 
have only time to get home and dine. Don't you think so, my dear 
girl ? " said he to Adrienne. 

<< Do you, Julie ? " said Mademoiselle de Cardoville to Uie mar- 
quise. 

" Certainly," replied the lady. 

*< I shall be the more obliged to you not to delay," added the count, 
^* as after I have conducted you to the Porte-Saint-Martin, I shall be 
obliged to return to my club for half an hour, to vote for Lord Camp- 
bell, whom I have proposed." 

'< Then Adrienne and I shall be alone at the theatre, unde ? " 

" Why, I suppose your husband will be with you." 

" To be sure, uncle ; but do not on that account leave us longer 
than you can help." 

*^ Rely on that, for I am at least as curious as you are to see this 
famous Morok, the incomparable tamer of wild beasts." 

Some minutes afterwards. Mademoiselle de Curdoville's carriage, 
having left the Champs Elys^s carrying (^ the little girl, went 
towards the Rue d' Anjou. At the moment when this brilliant equipage 
disappeared, the assemUage which we have mentioned had increased, 
and a large crowd was now gathered round one of the large trees in 
the Champs £lys6es, and from time to time, exclamations of pity and 
commiseration were heard from amongst them. A lounger coming up 
to a young man who was standing outside this crowd, said to him, — 

" What is the matter there ? " 

" Oh, a poor creature — a young humpbacked girl, who has faipted 
from exhaustion." 

" A humpbacked girl — what a fuss ! There are enough hump- 
backed people €very where," said the inquirer, with a coarse grin. 

'^ Humpbacked or not, if she is dying of hunger," replied the 
young man, hardly able to repress his indignation, << it is not the less 
lamentable, aftd I do not see any thing to laugh at, sir I " 

^ Dying «f hufliger •*bafa 1 ** said the louogei:, shrugging his «hoiil- 
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ders. " There are none but the skulkers, who won't work, who die of 
hunger — and why shouldn't they ? " 

" And I will bet, sir, that there is a death of which you will never 
die," exclaimed the young man, indignant at the brutality of the man. 

^* What do you mean ? ** inquired the lounger, with hauteur. 

<< I mean to say, sir, that your heart will never choke you." 

'* Sir I ** cried the lounger, in an angry tone. 

" Well, what, sir ?" retorted the young man, looking the speaker 
full in the face. 

'< Nothing I" said the lounger : and, turning quickly on his heels, 
he went grumbling towards his cabriolet, with an orange body, oa 
which was an enormous coat of arms, having the crest of a baroo. 
A servant, absurdly laced with gold and green, and having an enormous 
aiguilette, which bobbed against the calves of his 1^, was standing by 
the horse, and did not perceive his master. 

" Why, you stupid fellow, are you yawning at the rooks ? " said his 
master, poking him with the end of his cane. 

The servant turned round in confusion. 

" Monsieur, I was — " 

" Will you never say, * Monsieur le Baron,* you ass ? " exclaimed 
the angry lounger. " Open the cab, can't you ? " 

The lounger was M. Tripeaud, the manufacturing baron, hyaena, 
and stock-jobber. The poor humpbacked creature was, indeed, La 
Mayeux, who had dropped down, exhausted by misery and want, as 
she was on her way to Mademoiselle de Cardoville's. 

The unhappy girl had found courage to brave the shame and cruel 
jesting which she expected to endure on returning to the house whence 
she had voluntarily exiled herself ; but now it was not for herself she 
thought, but of her sister, C6physe, the Queen-Bacchanal, who had 
returned to Paris on the previous evening, and whom La Mayeux 
hoped, by Adrienne's favour, to snatch from a frightful destiny. 

Ik * % * * * 

Two hours after those different scenes, an immense crowd was col- 
lected round the Porte- Saint-Martin, in order to be present at the 
exercises of Morok, who was to imitate a combat with the famous 
black panther of Java, called La Mort 

Adrienne, M. and Madame de Morinval alighted from their car- 
riage at the entrance to the theatre, where they were to be joined by 
the Comte de Montbron, whom they had dropped at his club on their 
way thither. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 



The immense theatre of the Porte- Saint-Martin was crowded by an 
impatient audience. 

All Paris, as M. de Montbron had said to Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville, was hurrying, with intense and increasing curiosity, to the 
representations of Morok. It is useless to say, that the tamer of 
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beasts had completely abandoned his small trade in pious toys, in 
which he had dealt so profitably during his sojourn at the hostelry of 
the White Falcon, near Leipsic, and the large pictures, in which the 
surprising effects of IVIorok*s sudden conversion had been painted so 
conspicuously, were also destroyed or unemployed, such superannuated 
miracles not being in fashion at Paris. 

Morok was finishing his preparations in one of the dressing-rooms 
which had been assigned to him. Over his coat-of-mail, his greaves, 
and his armlets, he wore a large pair of red trousers, fastened about 
the ankles by gilt bangles. His long caftan of black worsted, with 
purple and gold, was confined about the waist and wrists by other 
large gilt metal rings. This sombre costume gave the brute-tamer a 
look even more sinister than usual. His thick, yellowish beard fell 
in a large mass over his chest, and he was gravely folding a lai^e piece 
of white muslin round his red cap. A devotee in Germany, and a 
pantomimist in Paris, Morok knew as well as his patrons how to accom- 
modate himself to circumstances. 

Seated in a corner of the dressing-room, and contemplating him 
with a kind of stupid admiration, was Jacques Rennepont, called 
Couche-tout-Nu. Since the day in which M. Hardy's premises were 
destroyed by fire, Jacques had never quitted Morok, passing everj- 
night in orgies, whose fierce ravages the iron frame of the brute-queller 
braved with impunity. 

Jacques's countenance, on the contrary, began to alter excessively ; 
his livid features, his marble paleness, and his gaze, sometimes stupid, 
and sometimes ardent, betrayed the rapid inroads of low debauchery ; 
whilst a sort of bitter and derisive smile continually played on his 
parched lips. His mind, formerly lively and gay, still seemed as 
though desirous to struggle against the deadening influence of an 
almost perpetual intoxication. Unfit for work, unable to exist without 
gross pleasures, and seeking to drown in liquor the last relics of good 
feeling remaining in him, and which revolted at his conduct, Jacques 
had come down without shame to accept the large amount of brutal- 
ising enjoyments which Morok found for him, he always paying the 
very considerable amount of their sensual revels, but never giving 
Jacques any money, in order to keep him wholly dependent on 
himself. 

After having gazed some time at Morok with amaze, Jacques said 
to him, — 

" Well, I must say that yours is a fine profession — you may boast 
ikirly, that at this moment there are not two such meli as you in the 
world, and that is flattering. What a pity it is you do not confine 
yourself to one trade ! " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" What is this conspiracy, on account of which you feast and feed 
me so merrily every day and every night ? " 

'* Oh I it proceeds ; but the moment has not yet come, and that is 
why I wish to have you constantly near me until the important hour. 
Have you any thing to complain of ? " 

" Oh, no I " replied Jacques. " What reason have I ? Scorched 
up by brandy as I am, if I had the inclination to work, I have not the 
strength. I have not, as you have, a marble head and an iron frame ; 
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but to get drunk on gunpowder would suit me better than any thing 
else, and that is all I am now fit for, and yet it does not prevent me 
from thinking/' 

"Of what?" 

" You know very well when I think, I think of one thing only," 
said Jacques, with a sombre air. 

"The Queen-Bacchanal? What stiU?** said Morok, with 
disdain. 

" Yes, continually — for ever— a little; and when I cease to think 
of her at all, I shall be dead, or become a thorough bruter-the 
devil I " 

" Why, you were never in better health, and never betrayed more 
life and wit, you blockhead," replied Morok, as he arranged his turban. 

The conversation was here interrupted. Groliath entered the room 
suddenly. 

The gigantic height of this Hercules was even bulkier than ever. 
He was dressed like Alcides, his enormous limbs, furrowed by veins 
as thick as a thumb, swelled under a flesh«coloured suit, beneath a 
pair of red drawers. 

"What do you mean by rushing in here with all this uproar?'* 
demanded Morok. 

" It ain't much of an uproar compared with what the folbi aie 
making in the house. The company has got impatient, and is orying 
out like mad things for us to begin. However, if there waa nothing 
more the matter than that ■ " 

" What is it then ? " 

" Why, La Mort can't perform to-night." 

Morok turned quickly round, and asked almost uneasily, "And 
wherefore cannot he ? " 

" I tell you he can't. I've just been to look at him, and there he 
lies stretched out at the bottom of his cage, with his ears so flattened 
down to his head, that you would almost fancy somebody had been 
and cut them off. You know very well what that means." 

<* Is that all ? " said Morok, turning to the looking-glass to finish 
the arrangement of his head-dress. 

" And enough, too, I should think, since it shews that he is in one 
of his fits of fury. I have not seen him so savage since that night 
when he tore the old screw of a horse to pieces in Germany. Why, 
his eyeballs glare like two fiery coals I " 

" Then all you have to do is to put his pretty little collar on him," 
said Morok, calmly. 

" His collar ? " 

** Yes, his collar with the springs." 

" A very pretty job, forsooth I to hefemme de chambre to such a 
toilette I" 

"Silence I" 

" That is not all I " continued Goliath, with an embarrassed air. 

<* What more?" 

" I'd rather tell you another time." 

" Will you speak when you are bid ? " 

« Well, then, he is here I " 

^* Who, you stupid brute ? " 
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« The Englishman ! ** 

Morok started, and his arms fell listlessly by his sides. 

"The Englishman?" cried Morok, addressing Goliath. **Have 
you seen him ? Are you quite sure it is he ? " 

" Quite, quite sure. I was looking from the hole in the curtain, 
and I spied him in a small box almost on the stage. I suppose he 
wants to have as good a view as he can I There's no mistaking him ; 
and I should have recognised his high narrow forehead, large nose, and 
great round eyes from any distance. " 

Morok again trembled, and this time almost convulsively; while 
Jacques, surprised at seeing a man usually so imperturbable and self*, 
possessed thus violently agitated and alarmed, could not forbear 
asking, — 

" Who and what is this Englishman ? " 

**I first met him at Strasbourg," returned Morok, with the deepest 
dejection ; ** since which he has followed me unceasingly ; travelling 
short stages with his own horses, and invariably stopping wherever I 
stopped, in order that he might be present at every performance I 
gave. But two days before my arrival in Paris, he quitted me, and I 
hoped I was delivered from him," added Morok, with a deep sigh. 

" Delivered I " replied Jacques, with surprise. " Why, what could 
make you wish to be delivered from so excellent a customer, so warm 
an admirer ? " 

" Listen I *' said Morok, whose melancholy and trepidation con- 
tinued to increase ; " the wretch has wagered a considerable sum, that 
I shall be devoured in his presence by my own beasts during one of 
my exhibitions ; and he hopes to gain his bet, that is why he so per- 
tinaciously pursues me." 

To Couche-tout-Nu this explanation appeared so replete with ab- 
surdity as well as eccentricity, that, for the first time for a long period, 
he burst into a loud and unconstrained laugh. 

Morok, becoming livid with rage, threw himself on him with such 
deadly fury that Goliath was obliged to interfere. 

" Come, come," said Jacques, " don't put yourself in such a passion ; 
if the matter is so serious, I will not laugh any more." 

Morok became calm, and, addressing Jacques^ said, in a low hoarse 
voice, — 

"Do you consider me a coward ? " 

" No, upon my life I do not ! " 

" Well, then, this Englishman, spite of his grotesque appearance, 
inspires me with a fear greater than that I ever felt for either my tiger 
or panther." 

" You tell me so, — and I believe you," replied Jacques ; " but still 
I cannot comprehend in what manner the presence of this man can so 
alarm you." 

" Why, remember, idiot," exclaimed Morok, " that compelled as 
I am to keep incessant watch over the slightest movement of the 
ferocious animal J control only with my gesture or look, it must needs 
be a very intimidating thing for me to know and to feel that tw6 
eager eyes are fixed on me with intense interest, in the hopes of seeing 
me torn to pieces by the beast I am contending with I " 

" Yes, yes I " said Jac(j[ues, shuddering in his turn, " now, indeedi 
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I fully understand your alarm ; it is, indeed, enough to make any 
man feel afraid." 

" Aye, and once tliere, it is useless for me to feign not to perceive 
this unlucky Englishman. Do what I will to drive him from my 
thoughts, he is ever before me, staring with his fixed great round eyes. 
Already have I nearly fallen a prey to my tiger Cain, who all but 
devoured my arm, during a momentary forgetfulness on my part, pro- 
duced by the presence of this infernal Englishman, whom may the 
devil carry off ere he brings me to further evil I Blood and thunder!" 
exclaimed Morok, " I feel assured this man is my evil genius, and will 
bring destruction on me ; " and again Morok paced the lodge in an 
agony of fear. 

*< Ah, and when you consider what a state La Mort is in ! *' inter- 
posed Goliath, with coarse brutality, ^' with his ears almost plastered 
down to his head I I tell you what, master, don't be a fool ; for if 
you persist in having him to appear to-night, why the Englishman 
will gain his wager,— that's all I" 

<* Begone, brute ! " exclaimed Morok, goaded almost to madness ; 
** drive me not wild with your croakings and predictions of evil, but 
get you hence and prepare the collar for La Mort*' 

" Well, I am agreeable if you are ! " said the giant, quitting the 
box after having delivered himself of his witticism ; " every one to his 
liking, and if you choose the panther to eat his supper off you, why 
that 's vour a£Pair, not mine." 

"But why," said Couche-tout-Nu, "since you entertain this 
dread, should you not announce to the audience that the panther is 
too ill to appear this evening ? " 

Morok shrugged his shoulders, and replied, with a species of 
savage excitement, — 

" Have you ever heard of the fierce pleasure of the gambler, who 
stakes honour — life on a card ? Well, I, too, in the daily exercises in 
which my life is risked, find equally a wild and fierce pleasure, in 
daring death in presence of a trembling crowd, aghast at my audacity. 
In truth, in the terror with which this Englishman inspires me, I 
sometimes experience, in spite of myself, a kind of indescribable ex- 
citement which I abhor, and yet which dominates over me." 

The prompter, entering the beast-tamer s room, interrupted him, — 

" May we give the signal. Monsieur Morok ? " he inquired ; " the 
overture only lasts ten minutes." 

" Yes," replied Morok. 

" The Commissary of Police has just examined again the double 
elmin for the panther, and the ring attached to the floor of the stage, 
at the end of the cavern in the first entrance," added the prompter, 
" and he says that it is excessively and sufficiently strong." 

" Yes, sufficiently strong — except for me," murmured the beast- 
subduer. 

" Then we may begin. Monsieur Morok ? " 

" You may begin," replied Morok. And the prompter left the 
dressing-room. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE RISE OF THE CURTAIN. 

The customary signal sounded solemnly behind the curtain, the 
overture conmienced, and, to say truth, was very little attended to. 

The theatre presented a very animating sight. Except *two stage- 
boxes, one on the right, and the other on the left hand of the audience, 
every place was occupied. 

A considerable number of females elegantly attired, who had as 
usual been attracted by the wild peculiarity of the performances, filled 
the boxes ; whilst the stalls were for the most part occupied by the 
young gentry, who had been during the morning taking their rides in 
the Champs EIys6es. 

A few words exchanged from one stall to another will give some 
idea of the conversation. 

" I tell you what, my dear fellow, there would not be such a crowd, 
nor such a fashionable audience, to see Athalie!** 

"Decidedly not. What are the miserable rantings of an actolr 
compared with the roarings of an actual lion ? *' 

" I really cannot understand how they allow this Morok to fasten 
his panther in one corner of the stage with an iron chain attached to a 
ring. Suppose the chain were to break ? " 

"Talking of breaking chains. Look at that pretty little flirt 
Madame de Blinville, who is not a tigress. Do you see her in the front 
of the first circle ? " 

" Oh I it suits her delightfully to have broken the conjugal chain> 
as you say. She is quite lovely though this season.*' 

" Oh I there is the charming Duchesse de Saint-Prix. Why, really, 
all that is elegant and modish is here to-night — ourselves of course 
excepted." 

" It is, really, quite an Italian Opera, and every body seems prepared 
to be gay and amused I " 

" After all, people are right to be amused — it is probable that they 
will not be long so." 

"Why not?" 

" Suppose the cholera were to come to Paris ? " 

"Ah, bah I" 

" Don't you believe in the cholei^ ? " 

" Parbleu ! it seems to come from the north, walking-stick in hand.*' 

" May the devil fly away with it on the road, so that we may not 
see its green visage here." 

" They say it is in London." 

" I hope it may remain there." 

" For my part I'd rather talk of something else ; it may be a weak- 
ness, but it always puts me out of spirits to talk of it." 

" I quite agree with you." 

" Oh I it is really she — I am not mistaken I " 

"Who?" 

'^ Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who has just entered die stage^box 
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with Morinval and his wife. This is really a resurrection— this morn- 
ing iu the Champs £lys6es, this evening here.'* 

" Yes, really it is Mademoiselle de Cardoville.'* 

<< Oh I what a delicious girl I *' 

" Lend me your lorgndte** 

" Well, what do you say ? " 

** Lovely I charming ! " 

<< And with her beauty, she has the wit of a dimcHy eighteen years 
of age, three hundred thousand francs (12,000/«) A-year» high birth, 
and is as free as air." 

<< Yes, only to imagine, that if she but said the word) I might be 
to-morrow, or even this very night, the happiest of men I " 

" Why, you would go raving mad.*' 

" I am told that her house in the Rue d' Anjou is enchantment. 
I hear of a bath-room and bed-room worthy of Uie Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments.** 

<* And free as air— that's the thing /' 

" Ah ! if I were in her place ! " 

" Oh, I should do all sorts of things t " 

<< Ah, messieurs I what a happy mortal \rill he be who is the first 
loved I** 

<*Do you think, then, she will have more loves than one?" 

** Being free as air." 

"All the boxes are now filled, except the stage-box opposite 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville— happy they who have engaged that 
box I" 

" Do you see the English Ambassador's lady in one of the dress 
boxes ? *' 

" And the Princess d*Avilmar. What a monster bouquet t " 

" I should like to know the name of that bouquet" 

" Parbku ! it is Germigny \ " 

" How flattering to the lions and tigers to attract such a splendid 
company I ** 

'< Look, messieurs, how all the 6l6gante8exe levelling their lorgnettes 
at Mademoiselle de Cardoville I** 

" She creates quite a sensation.*' 

" She's quite right to shew herself, for they tried to make out that 
she was a lunatic.** 

" Only look what an attractive countenance I *' 

"Where? where?" 

" There, in the small box under that of Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville." 

" Why, it is a pair of Nuremberg nut-crackers." 

" Why, it is a wooden man.'* 

*' Look at his round goggle eyes.*' 

"That nose I" 

" That forehead I " 

" It is a mask." 

" Silence, silence, the curtain is going up." 

The curtain rose at this moment 

Some words of explanation are requisite in order to understand 
what follower 
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The ground tier of the stage boxes on the left of the spectator, was 
divided ioto two boxes, in one of which were several persons, who have 
been alluded to by the young men in the stalls. 

The other compartment, the side nearest the stage, was occupied 
by the Englishman, that eccentric and sinister better who inspired 
Morok with so much fear. 

We should be endowed with the rare and fantastic genius of 
Hoffman in order to paint worthily this physiognomy, at once so 
grotesque and frightful, which was visible from the dark shades of the 
back of the box. 

This Englishman was about fifty years of age, with a forehead 
completely bald and conical; beneath which, surmounted with eye- 
brows shaped like circumflex accents, glared two large green eyes, 
singularly round and fixed, and very close to a nose that was very 
projecting and very sharp : a chin, like what is vulgarly called nut" 
cracker, half disappeared in a high and full cravat of white cambric, 
not less stiffly starched than the shirt-collar, which was rounded at the 
ends, and reached almost as high as the lobe of the ear. The hue of 
this excessively thin and bony face was, however, a very deep red, 
almost purple, which heightened the effect of the bright green pupils, 
and the white of the balls of his eyes. The mouth, enormously wide, 
sometimes imperceptibly whistled a Scotch jig (always the same tune), 
and was sometimes contracted slightly towards the corners by a 
sardonic smile. 

The Englishman was otherwise dressed with extreme elegance. 
His blue coat, with metal buttons, shewed his Marseilles waistcoat, of 
colour as snowy white as his large cravat : two splendid rubies formed 
his shirt-studs, and he leaned on the edge of his box, his aristocratic 
hands carefully covered with glazed kid gloves. 

When we know the singular and cruel desire which had brought 
this better to all these representations, his grotesque countenance, 
instead of exciting a derisive laugh, became almost fearful, and we 
may then understand the sort of oppressive nightmare which Morok 
experienced at the sight of those two large eyes, so round and fixed, 
which seemed patiently to await the death of the tamer of brutes (and 
what a horrible death I) with inexorable confidence. 

Above the dark box of the Englishman, and presenting a graceful 
contrast, were M. and Madame de Morinval and Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville. The latter had taken her seat on the side nearest to the 
stage. She had her hair exquisitely arranged, and wore a sky-blue 
china crape gown, with a large brooch, with orient pearls suspended 
from it, in the front of her boddice — nothing more, and she looked 
charmingly thus. In her hand she held an enormous bouquet, com^ 
posed of the rarest flowers of India : the stephanotis and gardenia 
mingled their deep whiteness with the purple of the hibiscus and the 
aroaryllis of Java. 

Madame de Morinval, placed on the other side of the box, was 
also attired with taste and simplicity. . M. de Morinval, a very good- 
looking, elegant, and fair young man, was seated behind the two ladies, 
who were expecting M. de Montbron every moment. 

We must remind the reader that the stage^box opposite to Adrienne 
luid been unocN^upied up to tlu0 time. 
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The stage represented one of the gigantic forests of India. At the 
back there were large exotic trees, which spread out their leaves like 
umbrellas or arrows on the angular parts of the rugged rocks, leaving 
visible only a few corners of a red sky. Each wing formed a clump of 
trees intersected by rocks, and on the* left of the audience, and exactly 
under Adrienne's box, was the irregular opening of a dark and deep 
cavern, which seemed half-broken in by a mass of granite blocks, 
strewed there by some volcanic eruption. 

This spot of savage wildness and grandeur was marvellously done, 
and the illusion rendered as complete as possible. The lamps round 
the front of the stage, were shaded with a purple hue, which threw over 
this sinister landscape those burning yet dark tints, which heightened 
still more this gloomy and impressive aspect 

Adrienne was leaning a little forward in her box, her cheeks slightly 
flushed, her eyes sparkling, and her heart palpitating ; whilst she sought 
to discover in this representation the lonely forest described by the 
traveller, who related with how much generous intrepidity Djalma had 
precipitated himself on a tigress in her rage to save the life of a poor 
black slave, who had taken refuge in a cavern. 

And, indeed, chance served marvellously to aid the memory of the 
young lady. Deeply absorbed in the contemplation of the scene, and 
by the ideas which they awakened in her bosom, she only thought of 
what was passing in the theatre. 

Yet there was something passing in the opposite stage-box, empty 
until then, which was curious enough. 

The door of this box was opened. 

A man of forty years of age, with dark features, had entered, 
dressed like an Indian, with a long robe of orange silk, fastened round 
his loins by a green waistband, and he wore a small white turban. 
After having placed two chairs in the front of the box, looked about 
him for a moment all round the theatre, he started suddenly, his 
eyes sparkled, and he withdrew instantly. 

This man was Faringhea. His appearance caused considerable 
surprise, mingled with curiosity, amongst the auditory; for the 
majority of the audience had not like Adrienne a thousand reasons for 
being absorbed by the contemplation only of a picturesque decoration. 

The attention of the public was increased on seeing a young man 
of extreme beauty, dressed as an Indian, in a long robe of white 
cashmere with loose sleeves, and a scarlet turban, striped with gold 
like his belt, in which shone a poniard, sparkling with precious 
stones, enter the box which Faringhea had just quitted. 

This young man was Djalma. For an instant he stood erect at 
the door, casting from the back of his box a careless look over the 
immense audience, and then advancing a few steps, with an air of easy 
and graceful majesty, the prince seated himself quietly on one of the 
chairs ; then turning his head towards the door, after a few seconds 
he seemed astonished at not seeing some one enter for whom he was 
evidently waiting. 

She appeared at length — the box-door opener having assisted her 
to take off her cloak. 

This person was a lovely fair girl, dressed with more show than 
taste, having on a gown of white silk, deep with wide cherry-coloured 
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stripes, cut very low in the neck, with short sleeves ; whilst two large 
bows of cherry riband, placed on each side of her chestnut hair, 
enclosed one of the prettiest, most coquettish, and most arch coun- 
tenances, ever looked at and admired. 

Of course this was Rose-Pompon, wearing white long gloves 
absurdly loaded with bracelets ; which, however, but half-concealed 
her lovely arms, and in her hands she held an enormous bouquet of 
roses. 

Far from imitating the quiet demeanour of Djalma, Rose-Pompon 
came bounding into the box, moving the chairs noisily, and fidgeting 
about in her seat for some time before she settled herself, then spread- 
ing out her fine gown, without being in the slightest degree intimidated 
by this brilliant assemblage, she made a little flirting movement, in 
which she put her nosegay of roses under Djalma*s nose, and then 
appeared to find her just equilibrium on the seat she occupied. 

Faringhea now entered, closed the door of the box, and took his 
seat behind the prince. 

Adrienne, all this time deeply absorbed in the contemplation of the 
Indian forest and in her sweet recollections, had not observed the 
arrival of these new comers. 

As she had completely turned away her head from the side of the 
theatre, and Djalma could at this time see no more than her half- 
concealed profile, he had not yet recognised Mademoiselle de Car- 
doville. 



CHAPTER L. 

LA MORT. 

The programme of the performances at the Porte-Saint-Martin 
passed so lightly over the combat between Morok and the black 
panther, that it escaped the notice of the greater part of the audience, 
whose whole curiosity and interest seemed lodged in the scene in which 
the brute-conqueror was to appear in all his glory. 

This indifierence on the part of the public explains the curiosity 
produced among the assembled spectators by the arrival of Faringhea 
and Djalma, and which manifested itself (as we have recently seen 
upon the occasion of the Arabs appearing in any public place*) by a 
slight whisper, and general movement among the assemblage. 

The smiling prettiness of Rose* Pompon, captivating even in spite 
of her glaring toilette, so completely out of character for such a 
theatre as the Porte-Saint-Martin, added to her extremely free and easy 
manners, with the more than familiarity of her conduct towards the 
handsome Asiatic who accompatiied her, increased and inflamed the 
universal astonishment ; for, at the very moment when all eyes were on 
the box, Rose-Pompon, yielding with all the wilfulness of her untamed 

* This refers to the recent visit of tLe Arab chiefs to Paris in the year 1844. 
Theirs was a journey of amusement and instructioD, and tbej were every where well 
received, even by royalty itself.-' TrasM* 
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character to the impulse of the moment, held her large bouquet of 
roses up to the prince's face, trying, with the most winning and 
coquettish smiles, to induce him to return her attentions; but the 
prince, at the sight of the stage scenery, which so forcibly recalled his 
^native country, instead of appearing sensible of this mirthful provoca- 
tion, continued for several minutes to gaze steadfastly on the theatre ; 
while Rose-Pompon, finding herself unnoticed, found solace in beating 
time with her bouquet on the cushion of the box, while the rapid con- 
tortions and undulations of her fair shoulders evinced that that 
animated dancer was becoming powerfully iniipressed with choreo- 
graphic ideas, more or less ^' storm-blown,** as the orchestra struck up a 
well-known and exhilarating air. 

Seated immediately opposite the box where Faringhea, Djalma, 
and Rose-Pompon, had taken up their stations, Madame de Morinval 
had quickly perceived the arrival of the last-named personages, neither 
did the coquettish whimsicalities of Rose-Pompon escape her notice ; 
stooping forwards, therefore, towards Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who 
still remained buried in her pleasing reveries, the young marquise said 
smilingly, — 

" Upon my word, all the amusement of the evening is not confined 
to the stage. Pray look just opposite to us I " 

** Directly opposite, do you mean ?" repeated Adrienne^ mechanic- 
ally ; and withdrawing herself from her pleasing contemplation, she 
languidly directed her looks in the direction indicated by Madame de 
Morinval. Heavens ! what a sight met her eyes I She beheld 
Djalma seated beside a young and charming girl, who, with all the 
assumption of well-established familiarity, was holding a bouquet to 
his face, and with coquettish playfulness striving to make him inhale its 
odour. 

Stunned, as though struck to the heart by some electric shock, 
at once sharp and profound, Adrienne became deadly pale, and almost 
instinctively she closed her eyes, as if to shut out the fearful picture, 
with an effort as powerless as the victim of an assassin's knife ihintly 
tries to turn away the dagger which has already been plunged in tiie 
breast. 

" Djalma here I and in company with another !" said she, mentally; 
" after receiving my letter, which opened to him such a prospect of 
happiness I *' 

And at the bare idea of so cruel and insulting an act, the blush of 
mingled shame and indignation replaced the pallor of Adrienne's 
cheek, while, staggering beneath the too fatal reality, she internally 
cried, " Ah, Rodin did not deceive me after all! ** 

We must resign all attempts to paint the overwhelming rapidity of 
emotions, which torture and annihilate in less time than they can be 
related. Thus Adrienne from the sunny summit of the most radiant 
happiness, had been precipitated in less than a second to the lowest 
depths of the most poignant misery ; for scarcely a minute had elapsed, 
when she replied to Madame de Morinval, — 

" What is it, my dear Julie, you find to amuse you so much in the 
opposite box ? " 

And this evasive mode of speech afforded the heartwrung girl time 
to recover her self-possession. Fortunately, the long ringlets which 
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hung doim her faee entirely eonoealed the pallid hue of her cheeks, so 
that her rapid alternation of colour was entirely lost upon Madame de 
Morinval, who gaily replied, — 

♦*Is it possible, my dear Adrienne, that you have not observed 
those Indians who but now entered the opposite stage-box ? There, 
there, directly before us, 

'< Ah I yes, yes, I see I " said Adrienne, in a firm voice. 

" Well, and do you not think them a very curious party ? " con- 
tinued the marquise. 

** Come, come, ladies," said M. de Morinval, laughing ; << have a 
little mercy upon poor strangers who are ignorant of our customs and 
observances ; let that plead in excuse for their thus exhibiting them- 
selves in public in such very questionable company." 

" Truly," said Adrienne, with a bitter smile, " their ingenuous for- 
getfulness of propriety is almost too much of untaught simplicity." 

" Upon my word, though," said the marquise, '* the female is really 
a very pretty creature. It is rather a pity she did not observe a little 
more decency in covering up her neck and arms, she must be half- 
perished with cold in that exposed state. I should say she could be 
scarcely sixteen or seventeen years of age. Is it not lamentable to see 
one so young so far gone in vice ? " 

" You and your husband are quite in a charitable vein to-night, 
my dear Julie," replied Adrienne ; " first you ask me to pity the 
Indian, then the creature he has brought with him. Now, then, who 
is it your good pleasure I should compassionate next ? " 

<* No, no I I disclaim all pity for the handsome Indian in the scarlet 
and gold turban, that would be quite misplaced ; for see how the pretty 
girl in the cherry-coloured ribands looks at him, as though devouring 
him with her eyes ; just see how she hangs over her royal sultan — I 
think she is going to embrace him ! " 

" They are very amusing, to say the least of them," rejoined the 
marquise, partaking of the hilarity of her lord, and eyeing Rose- 
Pompon through her opera-glass ; then, after a momentary pause, she 
addressed Adrienne, saying, *' I am certain of one thing, however, and 
that is, that spite of all her airs and graces, the girl opposite is really 
passionately enamoured of her dark lover. I caught a look just now 
which contained volumes." 

" But wherefore should you waste your penetration upon matters 
that do not in the least concern us ? " asked Adrienne, gently. " What 
good can it do us to read the thoughts of the girl ? " 

<< Well, all I can say is," said the marquis, in his turn directing his 
glass against his opposite neighbours, ** that if she does love her Indian, 
I give her credit for excellent taste, I think I never saw a more per- 
fectly beautiful countenance than that of the young Asiatic ; true I 
can only see the profile, but that is pure and regular as an antique 
cameo. Do you not think so?" added M. Morinval, addressing 
Adrienne. *^ Remember it is simply taken in an artistical view that 
I venture to ask your opinion." 

" As an object of art, certainly," said Adrienne, " the countenance 
you allude to is very handsome." 

" Well, really I " said the marquise, " that little lady in the red 
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ribands, is as impertinent as she is pretty ; do you not observe how 
she is pointing her glass at us, and how fixedly she is gazing ? " 

** Capital I" rejoined the marquis; "and pray observe how free 
and easily she places her hand on the shoulder of the prince, as if to 
make him share in the admiration with which you no doubt inspire 
her, Mademoiselle de Cardoville." 

And in fact, wholly absorbed in the scenic decorations, recalling as 
they did so forcibly the home and native land of Djalma, the prince 
had taken not the slightest notice of all the coquettish attempts of Rose- 
Pompon to attract his notice, neither had he perceived the presence of 
Adrienne in the house. 

" Oh look I pray do," said Rose-Pompon, moving about in the 
front of the box, and continuing to gaze through her opera-glass, at 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville (who, and not Madame de Morinval, at- 
tracted her eager attention). " I never saw such a thing before in my 
life as a beautiful woman M'ith red hair I But just look in the box oppo- 
site, prince ckarmant, and you will see such a lovely creature, with rich 
golden hair, some would, perhaps, call red, but it is sttch a red, all 
manner of bright shades — and what a heavenly countenance ! '* and as 
she pronounced these words, she, as has already been described, tapped 
Djalma on the shoulder, who, looking in the direction indicated, was 
first made sensible of the presence of Mademoiselle de Cardoville. 
Although partly prepared for this meeting, the prince experienced 
an emotion so sudden and overpowering, that he forgot every thing but 
the beautiful object of his passionate love ; involuntarily he rose from 
his seat, and was about to proceed at once to the box which contained 
the centre of all his hopes, when he felt the iron hand of Faringhea 
placed vigorously on his shoulder, while speaking rapidly in the Hin- 
dosianee language, the Metis exclaimed, " Courage ! and to-morrow 
will see this woman at your feet;" and as Djalma struggled to free 
himself, Faringhea added, in order to restrain him, " But now I saw 
her turn alternately from red to pale — the effects of her jealous anger — 
No weakness, or all is lost I" 

" I say I " said Rose-Pompon, turning abruptly round, ** I won't 
have you talk in my presence in that abominable patois of yours ; 
in the first place, it is not vastly civil ; and in the second, it sounds so 
harsh and disagreeable, that it always reminds me of cracking nuts, 
and I'm sure I wish I had some just now, for it's very dull, nobody 
speaking to me, or taking any notice of me." 

" It was of yourself I was speaking to my lord," said the Metis ; 
*' it referred to an agreeable surprise he is preparing for you." 

" A surprise ? Oh, that's nice I I do so love to be surprised. 
Make haste, then, prince charmant" cried she, regarding Djalma with 
an affectionate look, — " make haste, will you, and let me know all 
about it, too." 

" My heart is crushed ! " said Djalma, in a low, hoarse tone, still 
addressing Faringhea, in his native language. 

" And to-morrow it will bound with joy and gladness," replied the 
Metis. " It is only by cold contempt that a proud and haughty 
woman can be subdued ; and I again repeat, to-moriow will see her 
trembling and confused, a suppliant at your feet ! " 
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** Alas, no I *' returned the prince, with affecting moumfulness ; 
" by to-morrow she will hate and detest me for ever ! " 

" Yes, if she now sees you cowardly and weak — it is too late to 
recede. Look at her fully in the face, and then take the bouquet your 
young companion holds in her hand, and carry it to your lips — then 
will you see this haughty woman change colour rapidly, as she did just 
now. Shall I then be believed by my lord ? " 

Driven by despair to a desire of essaying every means of obtaining 
a return to his love, and fascinated, even in spite of his better judg- 
ment, by the evil counsels of Faringhea, Djalma, first attentively regard- 
ing Mademoiselle de Cardoville, took, with a trembling hand, the bou- 
quet from Rose-Pompon, and again fixing his gaze on the countenance 
of Adrienne, pressed the flowers to his lips. At this bitter outrage, 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville started so convulsively, and her features 
assumed a look so agonising, that the prince easily perceived it. 

** She is yours I " exclaimed the Metis. " Did you observe, my 
lord, how she shuddered with jealousy? She is yours. Courage! 
and she will yet prefer you to that handsome young man placed behind 
her, for he it is who is your rival ! and whom she has imagined she 
loved more than you ! ** And as though foreseeing the whirlwind of 
rage and hatred this disclosure would awaken in the mind of the prince, 
he rapidly added, " Yes, calmness and contempt are Ihe weapons 
with which a proud woman must be assailed. Think you not that 
arrogant and favoured lover will have just cause to hate you for 
to-night's work ? " 

The prince passed his hand over his brows, burning with fiery in- 
dignation, while he forcibly repressed any further demonstration of his 
wrathful feelings. 

" Good gracious me I" cried Rose-Pompon, poutingly, to Faringhea, 
"what can you be possibly saying to him to worry him like this?" 
then addressing Djalma, she said, " Come, prince charmant, as we 
say in the fairy books, please to give me back my bouquet;" and with 
these words, she took it from the unconscious hand that held it, 
exclaiming, " Ah ! I saw you press it to your lips I I could almost 
eat it up after you have made it so sweet I " And then sighing, and 
casting a look of passionate tenderness on Djalma, she added, "Ah I 
that monster of a Nini-Moulin did not deceive me. All is very inno- 
cent between us. I have not so much as that to reproach myself for ;" 
and with her small white teeth she bit the extremity of the rose- 
coloured nails of her right hand, from which she had withdrawn the 
glove. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Adrienne's letter had never 
been received by the prince ; neither was it true that he had gone into 
the country with Mar6chal Simon. 

During the three days in which M. de Montbron had not seen 
Djalma, Faringhea had persuaded the prince that by giving publicity 
to the story of his having formed another attachment, he should 
reduce Mademoiselle de Cardoville to listen to his suit. In order to 
account for Dj alma's appearance at the theatre, it is merely necessary 
to say, that it was arranged in consequence of Rodin having been 
informed by Florine of her mistress's intention to visit the Porte-Saint- 
Martin. 
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Before Djalma had reoogniied her, Adrienne, feeling her strengtb 
fail her, had been upon the point of quitting the theatre. That the 
man to whom fthe had hitherto assigned so high a place in her affec- 
tions,— -whom she had worshipped as a demigod, and believing him to 
be plunged in a state of deep despair, had even departed horn the 
severe etiquette prescribed for her sex, and written him, in all the ful- 
ness of confiding love, lines full of hope and sweet assurances, should 
thus have repaid her generous and unsuspecting affection, by appearing 
before her, after the receipt of her billet of fond promises and encou- 
raging words, in company with a being so lost as was his unfortunate 
companion, stung the proud spirit of Adrienne to the quick. And 
little mattered it to her tortured feelings whether the outrage had been 
premeditated or not. But when she found herself recognised by the 
prince, when carrying his insulting conduct so far as to look her full in 
the face, and, as if trying to brave her utmost indignation, raise to his 
lips the bouquet belonging to the guilty creature he had publicly in- 
truded on her notice ; then Adrienne's weakness was gone, and far 
from thinking of returning home, she determined to remain, and even 
experienced a sort of barbarous pleasure in witnessing the last expiring 
struggles of the pure, celestial flame which had burnt so brightly in her 
heart. 

With front erect, proud and sparkling eye, and lip curled with the 
most withering contempt, Adrienne returned the prince's gaze with 
unflinching firmness, then turning to the marquise, who, in conunon 
with the rest of the audience, was entirely engrossed by the prepara- 
tions and decorations of the stage, she said, — 

'^ This disgusting exhibition of savage manners is at least perfectly 
in keeping with the other entertainments of the evening I " 

'^ It is, indeed I" lejoined the marquise; '^and my dear uncle will 
probably have lost the most amusing part of the performances I'' 

" M. de Montbron ! " cried Adrienne, quickly, and with a degree of 
bitterness she could scarcely restrain. ^' True, he will be sorry he did 
not witness the whole. I long for his coming. Is it not to him I am 
indebted for the delightful evening I am passing ?" 

Possibly Madame de Morinval might have remarked the cutting 
irony which marked the words and looks of Adrienne while she sought 
in vain to repress their outward demonstration, if, all of a sudden, a 
deep, prolonged, and terrific roaring had not attracted her attention, as 
well as that of the whole audience, who, as we have already said, felt 
very little interest in the preparatory scenes which were to bring along 
the appearance of Morok, the universal hero ! All eyes were instan- 
taneously turned towards the cavern, situated on the left side of the 
stage, and immediately beneath the box occupied by Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville and her friends, while a thrill of intense curiosity pervaded 
the audience. 

A second roaring, even louder, deeper, and apparently more angry 
than the former, issued this time from the subterranean abode, whose 
opening was concealed by artificial brushwood, easily removed. At 
this determined roar, the Englishman stood up in his narrow box, 
stretched himself out as far as he could, and began to rub his hands 
with considerable animation, then remained completely immovable, 
his large round eyes fixed and gleaming with anticipated triumph, 
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neyer once removing their ardent gaze from the entrance of the 
cavern. 

At these ferocious roarings, Djalma had alio started, in spite of all 
the excitement of love, jealousy, and hatred, to which he was a prey. 
The sight of this forest, and the howls of the panther, caused in him a 
deep emotion, by again awakening his remembrances of his country, and 
those deadly hunts, which, like war, have such terrible excitement in 
them. If he had suddenly heard the darions and gongs of his father s 
army sound the attack, he could not have been stirred up with wilder 
emotion ! Soon low growls, like the distant thunder, almost drowned 
the low, hoarse cries of the panther: the lion and tiger, Judas and 
Cain, replied from their cages at the lower end of the theatre. At 
this fearful concert, with which his ears had been so often struck in the 
midst of the solitudes of India, when he was out either in the chase or 
war, Djalma's blood boiled in his veins ; his eyes sparkled with savage 
ardour, whilst, with his two hands grasping the edge of the box, his 
whole frame quivered with convulsive thrill. The audience, Adrienne, 
no longer existed for him. He was in a forest of his native land, and 
he scented the tiger. 

At this moment, his )&ne features betrayed a feeling so intrepid 
and fierce, that Rose-Pompon gazed at him with a sort of fright, 
mingled with passionate admiration. For the first time, perhaps, in 
her life, her lovely blue eyes, usually so mirthful and mischievous, 
betrayed a serious emotion. She could not account to herself for 
what she felt. Her heart was oppressed, and palpitated violently, as if 
some misfortune were about to happen. 

Yielding to an impulse of in (voluntary fear, she grasped Djalma's 
arm, saying, — 

" Do not look at the cavern in that manner, you quite frighten 
mel" 

The prince did not hear her. 

<<OhI there he is I there he is!" murmured the crowd, with 
almost one voice. 

Morok appeared at the back of the stage. 

Morok, dressed as we have described him, carried now a bow and 
a long quiver full of arrows. He descended the sham rocks, slowly in 
the path, which sloped gradually down towards the middle stage, 
stopping from time to time» and pretending to listen ; then again 
advancing with the utmost circumspection. 

Whilst he was looking first on one side and then on the other, his 
eyes (involuntarily, no doubt) met the two staring green orbs of the 
Englishman, whose box was so near the cavern. 

The features of the brute-tamer then suddenly contracted so fear- 
fully, that Madame de Morinval> who was examining him very closely 
by the aid of an excellent hrgneUei said suddenly to Adrienne,-^ 

'^ My dear, the man's afraid: some misfortune will happen to him ! *' 

<< What misfortune can hfi^>pen ? " replied Adrienne> with a bitter 
smile — *^ misfortune in the midst of so brilliant, so gay, and so 
animated a crowd — misfortune — -and here this evening? Oh! my 
dear Julie, don't think of such a thing; it is in the shade and in 
solitude that uvfifortunes come, but never in the midst of a joyous 
aaaemUy thus briUiafttly Uluminat^d*" 
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** Heavens ! Adrienne, take care ! " exclaimed the marquise, unable 
to repress a cry of alarm, and seizing Mademoiselle de Cardoville's 
arm, as if to draw her towards herself. " Do you see it ? " 

And, with trembling hand, the marquise pointed to the opening 
in the cave. 

Adrienne bent her head forwards quickly, and looked at the cavern, 

<< Take care I — do not stoop so forward," she said to Adrienne. 

" You are quite silly to be so frightened, my dear," said the 
marquis to his wife, ** the panther is very securely fastened ; and if he 
were to break his chain, which is very improbable, we shall be here out 
of his reach." 

An increasing clamour of curiosity arose amongst the audience, 
and all eyes were fixed on the cave with the deepest interest. 

Between the artificial bushes, which she dashed aside suddenly 
with her broad breast, the black panther suddenly appeared; twice 
she thrust forward her flat head, lighted up with yellow and flaming 
eyes ; then opening her red throat, she emitted another roar, which 
developed her double row of formidable fangs. 

A double iron-chain, and a collar also of iron, painted black, 
mingling with her ebony skin and the darkness of the cavern, the 
illusion was complete, and the terrible beast seemed perfectly free in 
her den. 

" Ladies," said the marquis, suddenly, ** look at the Indians ; their 
emotion is really superb." 

In fact, at the sight of the panther, the fierce ardour of Djalma had 
reached its height, his eyes glistened to their pearly orbits, like two 
black diamonds, his upper lip curled convulsively, and, with an ex- 
pression of animal ferocity, as if he had been in a violent paroxysm of 
rage. 

Faringhea, then leaning on the edge of the box, was also a prey to 
deep emotion, caused by singular chance. " This black panther, of so 
rare a species," thought he, " which I see here, in Paris, on a stage, 
must be that which the Malay (the Thug or Strangler, who had 
tattooed Djalma at Java, whilst he was asleep) carried ofl* from its den, 
when it was a very small cub, and sold to an European captain. The 
power of Bohwanie is every where," added the ITiug, in his sanguinary 
superstition. 

" Don't you think," repeated the marquis, addressing Adrienne, 
" that these Indians are superb to see as they now are ? " 

" Perhaps they have been present at a similar hunt in their own 
country," said Adrienne, as if she sought to summon up and brave all 
that was cruel in her recollections. 

" Adrienne," said the marquise to Mademoiselle de Cardoville, 
with a voice of agitation, " now that the beast-tamer is so near us, is 
not his face fearful to look at? I tell you the man is afraid." 

" The fact is," added the marquis, in a serious tone, " his paleness 
is quite frightful, and seems to increase every moment as he comes 
nearer to this side ; and they say that, if he loses his presence of mind 
for a moment, he incurs the greatest peril." 

" Ah I how horrible that would be," exclaimed the marquis, ad- 
dressing Adrienne, " if he were wounded here, under our very eyes ! " 

" Do people die of a wound ? " asked Adrienne of the marchioness. 
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with an accent of such cold indifference, that the young lady looked at 
Mademoiselle de Cardovilie with surprise, and replied, — 

" Really, my dear, that is a very inhuman speech of yours I " 

<* Is it? then it must be the atmosphere in which we are that acts 
upon me," said the young lady, with a cold smile. 

^^ See, see, the beast-tamer is about to fire off an arrow at the 
panther I " said the marquis, suddenly, '^ and then I dare say he will 
feign the personal struggle." 

Morok was at this instant in the front of the stage, and must cross 
it to reach the opening of the den. He paused for a moment, adjusted 
an arrow to the string of his bow, knelt behind a piece of rock, and 
took steady aim ; then the arrow whistled, and was lost in the depth of 
the' cavern, into which the panther had retreated, after having shewn 
his menacing front for a moment. 

Scarcely had the arrow been shot, when La Mort, purposely pro- 
voked by Goliath, who was invisible, uttered a roar of rage, as if she 
had been hit. 

Morok's pantomime became very expressive, and he expressed such 
joy at having wounded the savage brute, that shouts of applause 
echoed around the vast theatre. Then casting from him his bow, he 
drew his poniard from his belt, placed it between his teeth, 'and began 
to crawl on his hands and knees, as if he would surprise the wounded 
panther in her cave. 

To render the illusion more perfect, La Mort, again aroused by 
Goliath, who struck her with an iron rod, roared tremendously from the 
depths of her den. 

The dark aspect of the forest, scarcely lighted up by the red lights, 
had such an impressive effect, the bowlings of the infuriated panther, 
the gestures, attitude, and countenance of Morok were so imprinted 
with terror, that the auditory, attentive and excited, remained in the 
deepest silence. All respiration appeared suspended, and it would 
seem a sensation of alarm had seized all the spectators, as if they were 
anticipating some horrible event. 

What rendered Morok's pantomime so really appalling was, that 
as he gradually approached the den, he at the same time drew near to 
the Englishman's box. Despite himself the beast-tamer, fascinated by 
his fear, could not take his gaze off the round green eyes of this man, 
and it would seem as if each of the sudden motions he made in crawl- 
ing along was responsive to a shock of magnetic attraction caused by 
the fixed stare of the sinister better; and thus, the nearer Morok 
approached him the more disturbed and livid did his features become. 

Again, at the sight of this pantominie, which was no longer 
feigned but the real expression of dread, the deep and throbbing 
silence which pervaded the auditory was interrupted by acclamations 
and shouts, to which were added the roarings of the panther and the 
low and remote growls of the lion and tiger. 

The Englishman leaning almost out of his box, his lips curling with 
his sardonic smile, his large eyes steadfastly fixed, he was breathless 
and intensely excited. The perspiration streamed down his bald red 
forehead, as if he had really given out an incredible amount of magnetic 
power to attract Morok whom he now saw at the very orifice of the 
cavern. 
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The moment wai deciBive. Curled up and gathered together as it 
were, with his poniard in his hand, watching with gesture and with 
eye every movement of La Morty who roaring, irritated, and opening 
her enormous throat, seemed determined to defend the entrance to 
her den, whilst Morok watched the moment when he could rush 
upon her. 

There is such a fascination in danger, that Adrienne in spite of 
herself partook of the deep feeling of curiosity mingled with affright 
which pervaded all the palpitating spectators, and leaning forwards, 
like the marquise, and looking fixedly at the scene of appalling interest, 
the young girl held mechanically in her hands her Indian bouquet 
which she had still preserved. 

Suddenly Morok uttered a savage shout and threw himself on 
La Morty who responded to his cry by a fierce roar, and precipitated 
herself on her master with such an agony of desperation that Adrienne, 
dreadfully alarmed at seeing the man, as she believed, lost, fell back 
in her chair, hiding her features with both her hands. 

Her bouquet fell on the stage, and rolled into the den where 
Morok and the panther were fiercely struggling. 

As rapid as lightning, as supple and agile as a tiger, yielding to 
the influence of his love and the savage excitement aroused within 
him by the roarings of the panther, Djalma was on the stage at a 
bound, and, drawing his poniard, dashed into the cavern to obtain 
Adrienne's bouquet. At this moment a fearful cry burst from the 
wounded Morok calling for help. The panther, more infuriated at the 
sight of Djalma, made a desperate effort to break her chain, which, 
unable to effect, she stood up on her hind legs in order to clutch 
Djalma at that moment within reach of her tremendous claws. To 
bend his head, throw himself on his knees, and at the same time to 
thrust his poniard twice into her belly with the rapidity of lightning, 
was Djalma's mode of escaping certain death. The panther roared, 
and fell on her side with all her weight on the prince ; and, for the 
moment, whilst her dreadful spasmodic agony endured, nothing was 
seen but a confused and heaving mass of black limbs, and white and 
blood-stained garments. Then Djalma arose pale, bleeding, wounded, 
and placing his foot on the carcass of the slain panther, his eye 
sparkling with savage fire, he held up the bouquet of Adrienne, and 
cast on her a look which told his impassioned love. 

At this moment it was that Adrienne's senses utterly forsook her ; 
for until then a superhuman courage had enabled her to gaze on the 
fearful progress of this deadly struggle. 



PART X. 



THE COUNCIL. 



CHAPTER LI. 



THE TRAVELLER. 



It is night. 

The moon is shining, the stars scintillate in the midst of the sky 
with melancholy serenity, the fierce whistlings of the north wind, that 
unpropitious, dry, icy blast, cross, meet, and burst in violent shocks, 
and, with their cutting and harsh gusts, sweep the heights of Mont- 
martre. 

On the most elevated point of this hill a man is standing. His tall 
shadow is projected over the stony soil brightened by the moon. 

This traveller contemplates the immense city spread beneath his 
feet. 

Paris, whose dark outline presents its towers, its cupolas, its 
domes, its steeples, in the blue clearness of the horizon, whilst from 
out the midst of this ocean of stones there arises a luminous vapour which 
reddens the starry azure of the zenith. 

It is the distant light of a thousand fires which, in the evening, the 
hour of pleasure, so joyously light up the noisy capital. 

"No," said the traveller, "it will not be; the Lord doth not 
wiUit. 

" Twice hath been enough. 

"Five centuries since, and the all-avenging hand of the Most 
High drove me from the farthermost parts of Asia hither. A solitary 
traveller, I had left behind me more mourning, more despair, more 
disasters^ more deaths, than had the innumerable armies of a hundred 
devastating conquerors. I entered this city, and it was also decimated. 

" Two centuries since, and that inexorable hand which conducts 
me throughout and over the world, also impelled me hither, and this 
time as the other, that scourge, which the AU-Powerful hath from all 
time attached to my footsteps, hath ravaged this city, first assailing 
my brethren already so sorely spent by toil and miseiy. 
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" Yes, my brethren, the brethren of me the artisan of Jerusalem, 
the artisan accursed of the Lord, who, in my person, hath cursed the 
race of workmen, a race always suffering, always destitute, always 
slaves, and who, as we march, march without pause or rest, without re- 
ward or hope, until all — ^men, women, children, and old folk — die beneath 
a yoke of iron — a homicidal yoke which others in their turn take up, 
and which workmen, from age to age, bear on their obedient and 
overladen shoulders. 

" And, now for the third time in five centuries, I reach the highest 
point of one of the hills which top this city. 

<^ And perchance with me I bring fear, and desolation, and death. 

" And this city, intoxicated in the whirl of its pleasures, and its 
nocturnal rejoicings, knows not, — ah I knows not that I am at its 
gates I 

<' But, no, no, my presence betokeneth no new calamity. 

" The Lord, in His inscrutable decrees, hath led me hither through 
France, making me in my route avoid even the humblest hamlet, and 
thus no funereal knell hath marked my progress. 

" And then the spectre hath left me. 

" This livid and green spectre and its deep and blood-shot eyeSi 
when I trode the soil of France its moist and ice-cold hand relinquished 
mine — it vanished. 

"And still — I feel — that — that — the atmosphere of death is still 
around me. 

" These piercing blasts of the ill-boding wind leave me not ; but, 
enveloping me in their stormy gusts, seem with their poisoned breath 
to propagate this scourge. 

" Doubtless the anger of the Lord is appeased. 

" Perchance my presence here is a menace which those whom it 
should intimidate will be made conscious of. • 

" Yes ; for otherwise He will, on the contrary, strike a blow of 
still more fearful sound, by casting all at once terror and death into 
the inmost heart of the country — into the bosom of this vast city. 

** Oh, no— ^ no ! Have mercy, Lord ! 

*' No ; He will not condemn me to this fresh punishment. 

" Alas, in this city my brethren are more numerous and more 
tniserable than elsewhere I 

" And it is I — I — who bring them death ! 

" No, the Lord will have pity I For, alas, the seven descendants 
of my sister are at length assembled in this city I 

" And is it I who shall bring them death ? 

" Death, instead of the instant succour which they require ? 

" For this woman, who, like me, wandereth from one end of the 
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world to the other, after having once again broken the snares of their 
enemies — this woman, who also pursueth her eternal journey 

*< In vain hath she foreseen that again fresh misfortunes menace 
those who belong to me by my sister's blood. 

^'The invisible hand which impelleth me driveth before mc the 
wandering woman. 

" Perpetually urged forwards by the irresistible whirlwind, in vain 
hath she cried, when, beseeching, she was compelled to abandon those 
of my blood, — 

'' < At least, O Lord, let me finish my task ! ' 

"'Onwards! I r 

" * But a few days, for pity's sake — a few days only ! ' 

*'* Onwards 1 1 1' 

" * I leave those I would protect on the brink of an abyss.' 

" 'Onwards I — onwards III* 

" And the errant star hath again shot forth on its eternal route. 

" And her voice hath traversed space, and hath called on me to 
succour mine own. 

" When her voice reached unto me, I perceived that the offspring 
of my sister were still exposed to fearful perils. These perils increase 
hourly. 

" Oh, say. Lord, say, shall the children of my sister escape that 
fatality which, for so many ages, hath weighed down my race ? 

" Wilt Thou pardon me in them ? Wilt Thou punish me in them ? 

" Ah, grant that they may obey the last wishes of their ancestor I 

"Grant that they may unite their charitable hearts, their vast 
power, their fine understandings, their enormous wealth ! 

" So will they work for the future happiness of mankind. Thus, 
perchance, may they ransom me from eternal punishment I 

"Those words of the Man-God, <Love one another I* will be 
their sole end — their sole means. 

" United by these all-potent words, they will struggle, they will 
conquer those false priests who have laughed to scorn the precepts of 
love, peace, and hope of the Man-God, for devices filled with hatred, 
violence, and despair. 

" These false priests, who, suborned by, the powerful and the happy 
of this world — their accomplices from all time — instead of asking here 
below for some small portion of happiness for my suffering brethren, 
who groan for ages, dare, in Thy name. Lord, to say that the poor 
are for ever doomed to the tortures of this world, and that the desire, 
or even the hope, of diminished suffering on this earth, is a crime in 
Thy eyes, because Thy will is the happiness of the m%nority^-'4he misery 
54 A A 
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of nearly all hunum'kind. Ob, blasphemy I Is it not the contrary of 
these murderoas assertions that is worthy of Thy divine will ? 

" For mercy's sake hear me, Lord 1 Deliver from their enemies 
the descendants of ray sister — from the mechanic to the king's son. 
Do not Thou allow to be destroyed the germ of an association so 
powerful, so promising, and which, by Thy grace, may be hereafter 
recognised amongst the benefactors to humanity. 

"Permit me. Lord, to unite them» since they are separated — to 
defend them, since they are assailed. Let ipe convey hope to those 
who have hope no longer, to inspire courage to those who are 
depressed, to raise those who are menaced with ftdliog, and to sustain 
those who are progressing in good. 

"And, perchance, their struggles, their devotion, their virtues, 
their griefs, may expiate my crime — mine, whom mbfortune, misfor- 
tune alone, had rendered unjust and wicked. 

" Lord, since Thy all-powerful hand hath conducted me hither for 
an end of which I am unconscious, put off at length Thine anger — let 
me not be the instrument of Thy vengeance I 

" Enough of mourning on the earth I For two years Thy creatures 
fall by millions at my footsteps. 

" The world is decimated ; a veil of mourning hath covered the 
whole universe. 

" From Asia to the ices of the pole I have marched, and there 
hath been death. 

" Dost Thou not hear. Lord, the lengthened sob which ariseth from 
earth towards Thee ? 

" Mercy for all, and for me 1 

"Let me for one day— for one day only— bring together the de- 
scendants of my sister, and they are saved 1" 

And saying these words, the traveller fell on his knees, and raised 
to heaven his supplicating hands. 

Suddenly the wind blew with additional violence ; its shrill wail- 
ings burst forth into a storm. 

The traveller shuddered. With an agonised accent he exclaimed,—. 

" Lord, the death-wind bloweth with rage. It seems as though its 
whirlwind impelled me. Lord, dost Thou then reject my prayer ? 

" The spectre ! — oh, the spectre I 'Tis here — 'tis here I — again— 
again I Its green and sickly visage is working with convulsive agita- 
tion — its red eyes roll in their sockets ! Begone I — avaunt I — away I 
Its hand — oh, its icy, icy hand — hath clutched mine I Mercy, Lord, 
mercy I " 

" Onwards 1" 
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<^0h, Lord, this scourge — this fearful scourge— again to conduct 
it to this city I My brethren will be the first to perish I They so 
miserable I Mercy ! ** 

"Onwards I" 

"And the descendants of my sister ! Mercy — oh, mercy I" 

"Onwards I" 

" O Lord, have mercy I I can no longer keep my footing here. 
The spectre drags me towards the declivity of the hill I My step is as 
rapid as the death-wind which drives me forward. Already I see the 
walls of the city. Oh, mercy. Lord, mercy, for the descendants of my 
sister I Spare them ! Grant that I be not their executioner, and that 
they may triumph over their enemies I ** 

" Onwards I — onwards I " 

'* The ground flies from beneath my tread. Already I am at the 
gate of the city — oh, already, Lord I Yet is there time. Oh, mercy 
for this sleeping city I Let it not suddenly awake with cries of fear, 
despair, and death ! Lord, I touch the very threshold of its gate. 
Thou wilt have it so, then ? It is decreed I Paris, the scourge, the 
pest, is in thy bosom I Ah, cursed — for ever cursed!" 

"Onwards!-— ONWARDS I — onwards! ! !"* 



CHAPTER LIL 

THE COLLATION. 



The day after the ominous traveller, descending the heights of 
Montmartre, had entered Paris, there was a vast stir in the Hotel de 
Saint-Dizier. 

Although it was scarcely noon, the princess, without being fuU- 
dressed (she had too much good taste for that), was still attired with 
more than usual care. Her light hair, instead of being simply ar- 
ranged in bandeauxy was curled and crSpee, which suited her full 
and florid features extremely well ; her cap was ornamented with new 
pink ribands ; and Madame de Saint-Dizier appeared so slim in her 
grey merino gown, one might suppose that Madame Grivois must 
have required some assistance and the efforts of another of the princess's 
maids to attempt and succeed in this remarkable reduction of the full 
figure of their mistress. 

• 

* In 1346 the famous black pest ravaged the earth. It presented the same symp« 
toms as the cholera, and the same inexplicable phenomenon as to its progressive and 
peculiar advances in a preseribed route. In 1660 another and similar epidemic 
again decimated the globe. 

It is well known that the cholera declared itself in Parii by interrupting (if we 
nay use the phrase) its progressive march with one enormous and inexplicable 
bound. And, it may be remembered also, that the north-eest wind prevailed 
constantly during the most terribk n?a§ea of the eholenu 
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We will presently explain the actual cause of this slight return to 
mundane coquetry. 

The princess, followed by Madame Grivois, her housekeeper, gave 
her final instructions respecting some preparations which were making 
in a large saloon, in the midst of which was a large round table, 
covered with a crimson velvet cloth and surrounded by several chairs, 
in the midst of which was a gilt arm-chair, which distinctly marked 
out the place of honour. 

In one of the angles of the saloon, not far from the fire-place, in 
which an excellent fire was burning, there was a sort of temporary 
sideboard, on which were the varied elements of a most delicate and 
exquisite collation. On silver plates was a pyramid of sandwiches of 
carps* roes cured in anchovy, preserved tunny miinced with trufiSes of 
Pirigord (it was in Lent) ; and in another place, in silver dishes, kept 
warm over spirit-lamps, were bouchies de queues of cray-fish of the 
Meuse in clotted cream, smoking in their raised puff paste, light and 
glazed, seeming capable of rivalling in succulence the small patties of 
the Marennes oysters, stewed in Madeira, and sturgeon minced and 
seasoned most delicately with all-spice. 

Besides these serious dishes were lighter productions, — small bis- 
cuits with sliced pine-apple, puffs of strawberries (very scarce at this 
season), orange jellies served in the entire rind of the fruit, artistically 
cut for that purpose ; rubies and topazes, stimulated by the wines of 
Bordeaux, Madeira, and Alicant, sparkled in large crystal decanters, 
whilst Champagne and two carafes of Sevres porcelain filled, one 
with coffee d la crime, and the other with chocolate a la vaniUe ambriey 
were almost become like ices, plunged as they were in a large cooler 
of sculptured silver filled with ice. 

But what gave to thb dainty collation a singularly Apostolic and 
Romish character, were certain productions religiously elaborated. 
There were charming little Calvaries of apricot tartlets, sacerdotal 
mitres in sweetmeats, episcopal crosses in marchpane, to which, the 
princess bad added, with an attention full of delicacy, a small cardinal's 
hat in cherry-sugar, adorned with falling coids made of spun sugar. 
The most important piece of these Catholic sweetmeats, the chef-dcsuvre 
of the head cook of Madame de Saint-Dizier, was a superb crucifix of 
angelica, with its crown of preserved barbaries.* 

Such are the strange profanations at which (and with reason) even 
the least really pious persons are disgusted. But from the infamous 
juggle of the tunic of Treves to the unblushing jest of the shrine at 
Argenteuil, pious persons like the Princess de Saint-Dizier seem to 
try how absurd they can make traditions worthy of respect. 

After having cast a very satisfactory glance over the collation thus 
prepared, Madame de Saint-Dizier said to Madame Grivois, pointing 
to the gilt arm-chair, which seemed destined for the president of this 
meeting, — 

* A person, whose word may be relied on, informed us that he was present at a 
dinner at the house of a very eminent prelate, when he saw a similar exhibition at 
dessert, which caused him to say to the prelate in question, " I thought, monseigneur, 
that we ate the Saviour's body in two forms {mis les deux especes), but not in angelica 
{en angtliqiLe) V* We should add that this Apostolic sweetmeatry was not the prelate's 
own doing, but resulted from the somewhat exaggerated Catholicism of a pious lady 
who had great authority in the house of monseigneur. 
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"Have they placed my chanceliere^ under the table for his emi- 
nence's feet ? He always complains of cold.** 

" Yes, madame," said Madame Grivois, afler having looked under 
the table, "the chanceliere is there." 

"Desire them to fill a brazen bowl with boiling water, in case 
his eminence should not find the chanceliere sufficient to warm his 
feet." 

" Yes, madame." 

" Throw some more wood on the fire.'* 

" But, madame, it is really burning already so fiercely, pray look ; 
and then, if his eminence is always cold, Monseigneur the Bishop 
de Halfagen is always too warm — he is continually in a perspiration." 

The princess shrugged her shoulders, and said to Madame Gri- 
vois, "Is not his Eminence Monseigneur the Cardinal de Malipieri 
the superior of Monseigneur the Bishop de Halfagen ? " 

" Yes, madame." 

" Well, then, according to the hierarchy, it is monseigneur to 
suffer from the heat, and not his eminence who is to suffer from the 
cold, therefore do as I desire you, and add wood to the fire. Besides, 
nothing is more plain, — his eminence is Italian, whilst monseigneur 
belongs to the north of Belgium ; and it is, therefore, quite natural 
that they should be habituated to different climates." 

" As you wish, madame," said Madame Grivois, putting two 
enormous logs on the fire ; " but the heat of this room is enough to 
suffocate monseigneur the bishop." 

" Eh I and I, too, find it overpoweringly hot here ; but our holy 
religion teaches us sacrifice and mortification I " said the princess, with 
a touching expression of devotion. 

We may now guess the cause of the somewhat coquettish toilette of 
the Princess de Saint-Dizier, who was about to receive with all cere- 
mony the prelates who, connected with the Pere d'Aigrigny and other 
dignitaries of the church, had already held at the princess's h6tel a 
council on a small scale. 

A bride of twenty who gives her first ball, an emancipated minor 
who gives his first bachelor's dinner, a woman of genius who for the 
first time reads aloud her first unpublished work, are not more happy, 
more proud, and at the same time more anxiously eager about their 
guests than was Madame de Saint-Dizier about her prelates. 

To see most important interests canvassed and debated in her 
house and in her presence, to hear personages of high intellect ask 
her opinion as to certain practical matters relative to infiuences over 
certain female associations, was enough to make the princess die with 
proud satisfaction, for their eminences and their highnesses thus 
stamped with authority for ever her pretension to be considered as a 
holy mother of the church, and it was, therefore, in honour of these 
indigenous or exotic prelates that she had displayed a thousand coax- 
ing attentions and coquettish cares. 

Nothing could be more logical, moreover, than the successive 
transfonnations of this heartless woman, who so dearly doted on, so 
passionately adored, intrigue and the rule of the coterie. She had, 

* A for mat enolofled in leather. 
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with her progress in years, naturally advanced fh)m the intrigue amor- 
ous to the intrigue political, and from the intrigue political to the in- 
trigue religious. 

At the moment when Madame de Saint-Dizier was terminating the 
inspection of her preparations, a noise of carriages was heard in the 
courtyard of the h6tel which announced the arrival of the personages 
she expected, and these individuals were assuredly of the highest rank, 
for, contrary to all usage, she went to receive them at the door of her 
first salon. 

They were the Cardinal Malipieri, who was always cold, and the 
Belgian Bishop de Halfagen, who was always hot, accompanied by 
Pdre d'Aigrigny. 

The Roman cardinal was a tall man, rather bony than thin, with a 
haughty and crafty countenance, with yellow and puffed cheeks ; he 
squinted considerably, and his black eyes were deeply marked with a 
brown circle. The Belgian bishop was a little, short, thickset man, 
with a prominent stomach, apoplectic appearance, a cautious air, and a 
hand dimpled, soft, and plump. 

The party soon assembled in the large salon, and whilst the car- 
dinal placed himself close to the fire-place, the bishop began to perspire 
and puff, glancing from time to time at the iced chocolate and coffee, 
which he relied on as his aids in supporting the ardour of this artificial 
dog-star. 

The Pere d'Aigrigny, coming up to the princess, said to her in a 
low voice, — 

*' Will you give orders that the Abb6 Gabriel de Rennepont is to 
be admitted when he calls and asks for you ? " 

** Is the young priest here, then ? " inquired the princess, with much 
surprise. 

" Yes, since the day before yesterday, we had him summoned to 
Paris by his superiors. You shall know all. As to Rodin, Madame 
Grivois will go, as she did the other day, and let him in by the little 
door on the private staircase." 

" Will he come to-day ? ** 

" He has some very important disclosures to make to us. He has 
desired that Monseigneur the Cardinal, and Monseigneur the Bishop, 
should be present at the interview, for they have been informed of 
every thing, at Rome, by the Father-General, in their quality of 
affiliSs.** 

The princess rang, gave her \)rders, and returning to the cardinal, 
said to him, in an accent of most earnest solicitude, — 

" Does your eminence begin to feel any warmer ? Will your 
eminence have a bowl of boiling water under your feet ? Will your 
eminence like that the ^re should be increased ? " 

At this, the Belgian bishop, who was wiping his perspiring brow, 
heaved a despairing sigh. 

" A thousand thanks, princess," replied the cardinal to Madame de 
Saint-Dizier, in very good French, with a horrid Italian accent. " I 
am really overpowered by so much attention." 

"Will not monseigneur take any thing? " said the princess to the 
bishop, looking towards the buffet. 

" If you will allow me, princess, I will take a little cafe a la glace'' 
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And the prelate made a prudent circuit, in order to reach the 
collation without approaching the fire-place. 

" Will not your eminence take one of these small oyster-patties, 
they are quite warm ?" said the princess. 

" I know them well, madame," replied the cardinal, with the air of a 
gourmand^ " they are so exquisite there is no resisting them." 

" What wine shall I have the honour of offering to your eminence?" 
said the princess, most graciously. 

" A little Bordeaux, madame, if you will be so kind.** 

And as the Pere d'Aigrigny was about to pour the wine out for 
the cardinal, the princess contended with him for this honour. 

" Your reverence will, I trust, approve,'* said the P^re d'Aigrigny 
to the cardinal, whilst the latter was seriously devoting himself to the 
little oyster-patties, " that I did not think it necessary to summon to- 
day Monseigneur the Bishop de Mogador, nor Monseigneur the Arch- 
bishop de Nanterre, nor our Holy Mother Perpetue, the superior of 
the Convent de Sain te- Marie. 'The conversation we are about to 
have with his reverence the P^re Rodin and the Abb6 Gabriel being 
exclusively private and confidential.*' 

"Our dear father has acted with sound discretion,** said the car- 
dinal ; " for although, in its possible consequences, this Rennepout 
afiair is deeply interesting to all the Apostolical and Romish Church, 
yet there are certain things which it is requisite to keep secret.** 

" Then I will avail myself of this opportunity of thanking your 
eminence, once again, for having deigned to make an exception in 
favour of a very obscure and very humble servant of the Church,** 
said the prindess, making a very respectful and lowly reverence to the 
cardinal. 

"It was just and due, princess,** replied the cardinal, bowing after 
he had deposited his empty glass on the table. " We know how much 
the Church owes you for the salutary impulse you give to the religious 
charities of which you are the patroness.** 

" As to that, your eminence may be certain that I should refuse all 
BQCcour to the indigent applicant who is not duly entitled by a note of 
confession.** 

" And it is only thus, madame,** replied the cardinal, allowing him- 
self at the moment to be tempted by the appetizing appearance of a 
houcMe aux queues d'icrevisse, " it is only thus that charity is rightly 
evinced. I care little if impiety is hungry — piety is quite a different 
thing, quite ;'* and the prelate swallowed the boucMe with great relish. 
" Besides,** he added, " we know, also, with what ardent zeal you so 
inexorably pursue the impious and rebellious against the authority of 
our Holy Father." ^ 

"Your eminence may be convinced that I am Roman in heart, 
soul, and conviction. I make no difference between a Gallican and a 
Turk,** said the princess, bravely. 

" Madame la Princesse is right,** observed the Belgian bishop. " I 
will say more, a Gallican ought to be more hateful to the Church than 
a pagan ; and I am, on this subject, of the opinion of Louis XIV. 
Some one asked him a favour for some man of his court. * Never,* 
said the great king ; < this man is a Jansenist.* ' He, sire ! he is aii 
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Atheist/ ' That's a different thing/ said the king, < and I will grant 
the favour.* " 

This little episcopal pleasantry caused considerable laughter; 
after which Pere d'Aigrigny continued seriously to address the car- 
dinal, — 

" Unfortunately, as I shall presently shew your eminence, in 
reference to the Abb6 Gabriel, if he were not watched closely, the 
lower clergy would be infected with Gallicanism and ideas of rebellion 
against what they term the despotism of the bishops." 

" To obviate that," replied the cardinal, harshly, ^< the bishops 
must redouble their severity, and never forget that they were Romans 
before they were Frenchmen ; for in France they represent Rome, the 
Holy Father, and the interests of the Church, as an ambassador 
represents, in a foreign land, his country, his master, and the interests 
of his nation." 

" That is undeniably true," said the Abb6 d'Aigrigny. " So let us 
hope that, thanks to the vigorous impulse which your eminence gives 
to the episcopate, we shall at length obtain the power of imparting 
instruction. Then, instead of young Frenchmen infected with philo* 
sophy and absurd patriotism, we shall have good, obedient, well-disci- 
plined Roman Catholics, who will become thus the respected subjects 
of our Holy Father." 

" And so, in a given time," added the Belgian bishop, with a smile, 
'* if our Holy Father was willing, I suppose, to free the catholics of 
France from their obedience to the existing temporal power, he might, 
on recognising some other power, assure to it a considerable and per- 
fectly constituted catholic party." 

So saying, the bishop again wiped his brow, and sought a little 
Siberia from the depths of one of the vessels filled with iced chocolate. 

" Moreover, a power always shews itself grateful for such a gift," 
said the princess, smiling in her turn ; " and then concedes great immu- 
nities to the Church." 

" And thus the Church resumes the place it ought to occupy, and 
which, unfortunately, it no longer occupies in France in these times of 
impiety and anarchy," said the cardinal. "Fortunately, in my way 
hither, I have seen a good many prelates, whose lukewarmness I have 
reproved, and whose zeal I have rekindled ; enjoining them, in the 
name of the Holy Father, to attack openly and boldly the liberty of 
the press and the freedom of worships, although they are recognised 
by abominable revolutionary laws." 

" Alas ! your eminence has not then retreated in the face of these 
terrible dangers — before the cruel martyrdoms to which our prelates 
will be exposed in obeying you ? " said the princess, gaily. " And 
those redoubtable appeals against abuses ; if your eminence should 
reside in France, you would assail the laws of the country, as they are 
called by the race of lawyers and members of Parliament. Lack! 
what a terrible affair! The Council of State would declare that 
there was an abuse in your mandate. Monseigneur, there would be 
an abuse I Your eminence will understand how frightful a thing it is 
for a prince of the Church, when seated on his pontifical throne, 
surrounded by his dignitaries and his chapter, to hear, at a distance, 
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some dozen of atheistical bureaucrats^ in black and blue livery, crying 
at the top of their lungs, from the falsetto to the bass, — ^ There is an 
abuse / there is an abuse !* Really, if there be any abuse at all, it is 
the abuse of the ridiculous with such people." 

This pleasantry on the part of the princess was hailed with general 
hilarity. 

The Belgian bishop next spoke, — 

<* I find that these fierce defenders of the laws, whilst they play 
the braggadocio, act with a perfectly Christian humility. A prelate 
rudely reproves their impiety, and they modestly reply, whilst they 
make a lowly reverence, ' Ah, monseigneur, there is an abuse ! * " 

Fresh bursts of laughter hailed this pleasantry. 

'^ We must let them amuse themselves with these innocent cries of 
scholars annoyed by the sharp ferula of the master,*' said the cardinal, 
smiling. " We shall be always amongst them in spite of themselves, 
and against themselves. In the first place, because we consider their 
eternal welfare more than they themselves do ; and, then, because the 
powers that be will always have need of us to give them weight, and 
to bridle the populace. Moreover, whilst the advocates and parlia- 
mentary men, and university atheists, utter cries of impotent hatred 
and maJice, really Christian souls come into collision, and unite against 
impiety. In my way through Lyons I was deeply affected. Ah ! 
that is a really Roman city, brotherhoods, penitents, all kinds of 
charities — nothing is wanting ; and, what is better than all, there is 
a donation to the clergy yearly of not less than three hundred thou- 
sand crowns (36,000/.). Ah ! Lyons is the worthy capital of catholic 
France. Three hundred thousand crowns, a donation, that's the way 
to choke impiety I Three hundred thousand crowns a-year ! What 
will the philosophers say to that ? " 

** Unfortunately, monseigneur," replied the Pere d' Aigrigny, " all 
the cities of France do not resemble Lyons. I must even inform 
your eminence, that a very grave fact is manifest. Some number of 
the lower clergy pretend to make common cause with the populace, 
whose poverty and privations they share, and are ready to protest, in 
the name of evangelical equality, against what they call the aristocratic 
despotism of the bishops." 

" If it were possible they could be guilty of such audacity," cried 
the cardinal, '* there would be no species of interdiction, no punish- 
ment too severe to inflict for such rebellious conduct." 

<*They have even gone beyond this conduct, daring as it may 
seem to your eminence. Some among them have even ventured to 
get up* a schism, and to demand that the French Church should be 
entirely separated from that of Rome, under the pretext that Ultra- 
montanism has perverted and corrupted the primitive purity of the 
doctrines of Christ. A young priest, who was first a missionary, then 
a country curate, named Gabriel de Rennepont, has made himself the 
centre of a species of Propaganda. He has assembled several of the 
clergy of the neighbouring parishes, and while recommending the most 
implicit obedience to their bishops so long as things remain as they 
now are in the existent hierarchy, he still exhorted them to avail 
themselves of their rights, as citizens of France, to accomplish legiti- 
mately what he is pleased to call the freedom of the lower dergy ; for, 
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according to his assertions, the priests of parishes are solely at the 
mercy of their bishops, who may place them under interdict, and 
deprive them of their means of subsistence, without power of appeal- 
ing from their decision."* 

" Why, this young man must be a sort of Catholic Luther," said 
the bishop. 

And walking tiptoe towards the buffet, the pious and much- 
shocked prelate helped himself to a brimming glass of Madeira, into 
which he slowly dipped a marchpane formed in the shape of an epi- 
scopal cross. 

Encouraged by this example, the cardinal, under pretext of warm- 
ing his still cold feet, approached the fire, thought fit to present him- 
self with a glass of rare old Malaga, which he gulped down with an 
air of profound meditation ; after which he resumed, — 

" Then it appears, that this said Abb6 Gabriel sets himself up for 
a reformer ? he must be an ambitious spirit. Pray is he likely to be 
dangerous ? *' 

** Acting upon our advice, he has been so deemed by our supe- 
riors, who have ordered him to repair hither; he will be here directly, 
and I will brieily state to your eminence wherefore I have caused him 
to be summoned. But, previously, I wish to shew you some notes, 
which will explain and expose the dangerous turn of the Abb§ 
Gabriers ideas. The following questions have been put to him in 
writing, touching several of his actions, and it is in consequence of the 
nature of his replies that his superiors have recalled him." 

So saying, the Abbe d*Aigrigny took from his pocket-book a 
paper, which he read aloud. It was as follows : — 

"Question. — *Is it tiue that you have performed the last solemn 
duties to an inhabitant of your parish, who, after having lived in a 
state of vile and hardened impenitence, finished his guilty career by 
committing suicide?* 

" Reply of tffe Abb^ Gabriel,— 

^^ ^ I did perform the last religious ritesy because, by reason of his 

former sinful life, the unfortunate deceased had more need than other 

men of the prayers of the Church ; and, during the night which 

followed his interment, I unceasingly supplicated the mercy of God for 

himJ 

'* Question. — *Is it true that you refused certain vases of 
vermeil, and sundry other ornamental gifts, which certain of your 
parishioners, obeying the dictates of a pioils zeal, wished to present to 
the church over which you preside ? * 

" Reply. — * / refused the vermeil vases, and other decorative offer- 
ings, because the house of the Lord should be simple and unostentatious, 
in order that the faithful may ever be reminded that the divine Saviour 
was born in a stable ; and I prevailed on the persons who were desirous 
of making such useless presents to the parish, rather to employ their 



* An ecclesiastic, as honourable as honoured, has related to us the fact of a poor 
joung parish priest, who, placed under an inierdict by his bishop, without any assign- 
able cause, and reduced almost to the last stage of want and misery, was compelled to 
go (of course concealing his sacred profession) as waiter at a cafe at Lille, in which 
establishment his brother was also similarly eroployed. 
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money in judicious acts of charity, assuring them it wouki go much 
further in promoting the glory of the Lord.' " 

''Upon my word I" exclaimed the cardinal; "here we have a 
violent and intemperate denunciation against the decorating of our 
places of worship I This young priest is a highly dangerous person ; 
but I pray you, my dear father, to continue your notes." 

And excited by his zealous indignation, his eminence swallowed 
sundry straw berry-puffs with desperate eagerness. 

D'Aigrigny thus resumed, — 

** Question. — * Is it true that you have received into your vicarage, 
and nursed and tended, for several days, an inhabitant of the village, a 
Swiss by birth, and a member of the Protestant faith ? Is it true that 
not only you used no efforts to convert him to the Catholic Apostolic 
and Romish religion, but that you carried your utter disregard of your 
duties so far as to bury this heretic in the consecrated ground appro* 
priated for the reception of such as die in our holy communion ? * 

"Reply. — ^ A fellow-creature and a brother was without shelter^ 
— his life had been passed in honest industry — too old to labour — he 
was attacked by severe illness —when almost in a dying state he was 
turned out of doors by a pitiless landlord^ to whom he owed a twelve' 
months rent. I received Vie uorn-Ofd old man into my house, I 
whispered peace and hope in the few last days of his life. The poor 
creature had knoum nothing but sorrow, hard labour, and privations 
all his life; bvt never, even up to his dying hour, did he murmur 
against his hard lot, but, humbly commending his soul to God, and 
reverentially kissing the blessed cross, his guileless and contented spirit 
resigned itself unto Him who gave it, I closed his eyes with the 
respect I would have shewn a monarch ; myself committed him to the 
grave ; and, notwithstanding he had died in the Protestant faith, I 
deemed him worthy of a place in our burial-ground,* ** 

" Better and better ! " said the cardinal : " this is, indeed, tolerance 
of a most monstrous description, and a decided and horrible attack 
against a maxim which comprises the whole force of Catholicism, 
There is no salvation save far those vnthin the pale of our Holy 
Church I " 

" These things become so much the more serious, my lord," replied 
D'Aigrigny, " from the universal enthusiasm excited by the mildness, 
charity, and Christian devotion of the Abb6 Gabriel ; a feeling which 
is not confined to his own parish, but extends equally to the surround- 
ing districts. The clergy of the neighbouring parishes have yielded to 
the general excitement, and, certainly, but for the extreme humility 
and moderation of the young priest, Gabriel, a very formidable schism 
would commence.'' 

" But what is your motive," asked the prelate, " in bringing the 
Abbe Gabriel before us at the present moment ? " 

"In the first place, the position of the Abb6 Gabriel is one of 
considerable complexity. Primarily as regards his being heir to the 
Rennepont family." 

"But he has formally renounced his claims — has he not?" 
demanded the cardinal. 

" He has, my lord ; and this rennnciatioD, at first invalid for want 
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of due form, has been lately duly and legally secured, it must be 
admitted, by his own full and unhesitating consent, he having solemnly 
vowed, whatever might befall himself, to abandon all claims to the 
Rennepont property in favour of the company of Jesus. Nevertheless, 
his reverence. Father Rodin, suggested that it would perhaps be as 
well if your eminence would see the Abb6 Gabriel, and, first pointing 
out to him that his superiors were about to recall him in disgrace, 
might offer him a distinguished position in Rome, we should probably 
succeed in inducing him to quit France, and thereby awaken in him 
those sentiments of ambition which, doubtless, merely slumber within 
him ; for, as your eminence very judiciously observed, every reformer 
either is or should be ambitious." 

^< I approve of the suggestion," returned the cardinal, after a short 
pause; ''with his rare qualifications, and the extreme influence he 
seems capable of acquiring over the minds of men, the Abbe Gabriel 
might easily arrive at considerable distinction in the Church, if he be 
docile ; and if he be not, why, it is better for the safety of the Church 
he should be at Rome than here, for at Rome we have, as you are 
aware, my well-beloved brother, certain modes of compelling duty and 
obedience which, unfortunately, France does not possess."* 

After a moment's reflection, the cardinal suddenly said to 
D'Aigrigny,— 

'' Since we are speaking of Rodin, tell me candidly what is your 
opinion of him ? " 

" Your eminence is aware of his great ability," said D'Aigrigny, 
with an air of mingled restraint and distrust. '' Our reverend Father- 
General " 

" Has commissioned him to supersede you," said the cardinal. " I 
know that, the reverend Father-General told me of it in Rome ; but, 
I want to have your opinion of the natural disposition of this Rodin. 
Do you consider that he is a person to repose unlimited confidence in?" 

" He is, indeed, one of those self-contained, decided, secret, and 
impenetrable characters," answered D' Aigrigny, hesitatingly, " that it 
is really impossible to arrive at any certain conclusion respecting him." 

"Do you believe him to be ambitious?" pursued the cardinal, 
after another pause. "Do you not think it probable he has other 
objects in what he does than the sole desire to promote the welfare 
and great glory of his Order ? I tell you," continued the cardinal, 
significantly, "I have powerful reasons for putting the question 
to you." 

" But," replied D'Aigrigny, not without mistrust — for between 
persons mutually suspicious of the other's good faith, it is ever requisite 
to proceed cautiously, " what does your eminence think respecting 
him, either from your own observation or in consequence of what you 
may have heard from the reverend Father-General ? " 

"Why, indeed, my impression is that if any sinister views are 
concealed beneath his great apparent devotion to his Order, it is 
needful they should be discovered at any price, for, with the powerful 
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^ • It is well known that, at the present day (1845), the Inquisition, with its im- 
prisonment in pace, &o., still exists in Rome. 
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influence he has for some time past created for himself at Rome, and 
which I have discovered, he might one day, and that not far off, 
become really formidable." 

" And I," exclaimed D'Aigrigny, carried away by hb jealousy of 
Rodin, <* am entirely of the same opinion as your eminence, for I have 
occasionally observed in him flashes of ambition, as threatening as vast 
and unbounded, and, therefore, I will frankly say, since your eminence 
desires to know my inmost thoughts concerning him — -»- " 

D*Aigrigny was unable to proceed, for at this moment, Madame 

' Grivois, having first tapped at the door, half opened it, and made a 

sign to her mistress, who replied to her by an inclination of the head. 

Madame Grivois then disappeared, and immediately afterwards 
Rodin entered the salon. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

THE BALANCE-SHEET. 



At the sight of Rodin, the two prelates and the Pere d'Aigrigny 
rose spontaneously, so imposing was the real superiority of this man ; 
whilst their countenances, but now contracted by mistrust and jealousy, 
suddenly expanded, and seemed to smile at the reverend Pere with 
extreme deference; whibt the princess advanced several paces 
towards him. 

Rodin, as usual, wretchedly clad, leaving on the soft carpet the 
muddy prints of his thick shoes, put down his umbrella in a corner, 
and approached the table, not with his accustomed humility, but with 
a deliberate tread ; his head erect, his look assured, not only as if he 
felt himself amongst his own party, but as if he had the consciousness 
of ruling amongst them by the enlightenment of his understanding. 

" We were speaking of your reverence, my very dear Pdre," said 
the cardinal, with excessive affability. 

<< Ah I*' said Rodin, looking steadfastly at the prelate, " and what 
were you saying ?" 

" Why," said the Belgian bishop, wiping his forehead, " all the 
good one can say of your reverence." 

"Will you not take something, my very dear Pere?" said the 
princess to Rodin, and pointing to the splendid buffet. 

*< Thanks, madame ; but I have had my radish this morning." 

" My secretary, the Abb6 Berlini, who was present at your morning 
meal, has edified me exceedingly on your reverence's frugality," said 
the prelate ; " it is, indeed, worthy of an anchorite." 

** Suppose we talk of business ?" said Rodin, abruptly, and like a 
man used to control and take a lead in discussion. 

" We are always delighted to hear you," said the prelate. " Your 
reverence appointed this day yourself to talk over and discuss this 
great Rennepont affair, — so great, indeed, that it is one of the main 
objects of my journey to France. For to sustain the interest of the 
most glorious company of Jesusi with which I have the honour to be 
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affiliated, is to sustain the interests of Rome ; and I have promised the 
reverend Faither-General that I will place myself entirely under your 
orders." 

*< I can only repeat what his eminence has said," added the bishop. 
** Quitting Rome together, our views and ideas are precisely similar." 

<< Assuredly/' said Rodin, addressing himself to the cardinal ; 
" your eminence can serve our cause, and materially. I will presently 
shew you in what way." Then, addressing the princess, " I have sent 
to Dr. Baleinier to come here, madam ; for it will be right to instruct 
him on certain points." 

<< He will be admitted as usual," said the princess. 

Since Rodin's arrival, Pere d'Aigrigny had kept silence. He ap- 
peared to be deeply immersed in thought ; and, as if undergoing a 
severe internal struggle, at length he half rose from his seat, and said, 
in a soft voice, in which an expression of vexation was yet audible, 
addressing the prelate, — 

" I have no intention of asking your eminence to be the judge 
between his reverence the Pere Rodin and myself : our general has 
spoken, and I have obeyed. But, your eminence being about to return 
speedily to our superior, I could wish if you would so far favour me, 
that you would faithfully report the replies of his reverence the Pere 
Rodin to certain questions." 

The prelate bowed. 

Rodin looked at the Pere d'Aigrigny with an astonished air, and 
said to him, dryly, — 

<' It is already decided ; what is the use of any farther ques- 
tionings ?" 

<< Not with any desire or design of vindicating myself," replied the 
Pere d'Aigrigny ; <' but that the precise state of things may come 
before his eminence's eyes." 

" Well, then, go on ; but pray do not let us have any useless 
waste of words," said Rodin, drawing out his large silver watch, which 
he looked at, and then added, <* I must be at Saint-Sulpice at two 
o'clock." 

" I will be as brief as possible," said Pere d'Aigrigny, with re-» 
pressed resentment ; and then, resuming, he addressed Rodin, *' When 
your reverence thought proper to substitute your control to mine, 
blaming, too severely perhaps, the manner in which I had directed the 
interests which had been confided to me, those interests, I frankly 
confess, had been utterly compromised." 

" Compromised !" interrupted Rodin, ironically ; " say, at once, 
destroyed ; for you ordered me to write to Rome, and say that all 
hope must now be renounced." 

" That is the truth," said Pere d'Aigrigny. 

" Then it was a dying man given over — abandoned by the best 
physician," continued Rodin, with irony, " whom I have undertaken 
to restore to life. Go on." 

And, thrusting his two hands in the pockets of his trousers, he 
looked the P^re d'Aigrigny full in the face. 

" Your reverence bitterly upbraided me," continued the Pere 
d'Aigrigny, " but for having sought, by all possible means, to recover 
the property most shamefully pilfered from our company." 
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<< All your casuists authorise you completely and properly," said 
the cardioal, — *^ the opinions are clear and decided, and you have the 
perfect right to recover, per fas aut nefaSy property of which you have 
been traitorously despoiled." 

" Thus, then," continued the Pere d'Aigrigny, " his highness the 
Pdre Rodin only reproached me with the military brutality of my 
means, their violence in dangerous discordance, as he remarked, with 
the manners of the times. True ; but, in the first place, I was not in 
any way legally the object of any prosecution ; in the next, but for a 
circumstance of unprecedented fatality, success must have crowned the 
measures I had pursued, however coarse and severe they might have 
been. Now, may I inquire of your reverence what you " 

" What I have done more than you did ?" said Rodin to Pere 
d*Aigrigny, giving way to his insolent habit of interruption ; '< What I 
have done better than you ? what steps I have pursued in the RennC" 
pont affair after I took it out of your hands, who had forsaken it in 
despair ? Is that what you wish to know ?" 

" Precisely," said the Pere d'Aigrigny, dryly. 

" Well, then. III tell you," replied Rodin, in a sardonic tone ; " as 
many great, clumsy, coarse things as you have done, so many 
small, childish, secret things have I done ! Yes, I, who have dared to 
call myself a man of extended views, you cannot imagine the silly 
game I have been engaged in for the last six weeks." 

'^ I should never have allowed myself to address such a reproach to 
your reverence, however much I might have deemed them merited," 
said the Pere d'Aigrigny, with a bitter smile. 

" A reproach ?" said Rodin, shrugging his shoulders, — " a re- 
proach ? Your judgment has been decided upon. Do you know 
what I wrote of you six weeks ago ? It was, * The Pere d^Aigrigny has 
excellent qualities^ and will serve me materially* (from to-morrow I 
shall employ you most actively," said Rodin, parenthetically) ; ' huU^ 
I added, ^Jie is not sufficiently great to know how to make himself 
occasionally little,' Do you understand?" 

" Not very clearly," said Pere d'Aigrigny, turning very red. 

" So much the worse for you," continued Rodin ; " for it proves 
I was correct. Well, then, since I must tell you ; I have had wit 
enough to play the silliest game in the world for the last six weeks. 
Yes, such as you see me, I have played the amiable with a grisette ; 
I have talked of progress, humanity, liberty, emancipation of women, 
with a young girl whose head is turned ; I have talked of the great 
Napoleon and the Buonapartist mania with a worn-out old soldier ; I 
have talked of the imperial glory, the humiliation of France, the hopes 
of the King of Rome, with a gallant man, a marshal of France, who, 
if he has a heart full of adoration for that stealer of crowns, who was 
considered a felon at St. Helena, has a head which is as hollow and 
empty as a trumpet Blow into this brainless tube a few warlike or 
patriotic notes, and, lo I he has made fantasies, without knowing for 
whom, for what, or how. Mafoi! this is not all I I have talked 
over love-passages with a young, wild tiger. I tell you that it was 
really lamentable to see a man with some brains lower himself in the 
scale of humanity, as I have done ; humble himself to collect, as I have 
done} the thouaand and one small threads which belong to the ravelled 
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skein of this intricate plot I A glorious sight, is it not, to see the 
spider spin his web so toilsomely, — fastening this one, altering that, 
letting out others ? How interesting, to see the vile, small, black 
animal at his patient work I You shrug your shoulders ! Be it so ; 
but come back in two hours, and what do you see ? the little black 
animal fully gorged, fed up to his throat, and in his web a dozen silly 
flies, so entangled, so fettered that the little black animal has only to 
choose at his pleasure the hour and moment for his feeding." 

As he said these words, Rodin smiled singularly ; his eyes, usually 
half hidden by his flaccid eyelids, were widely distended, and seemed 
to glow with unusual ardour. The Jesuit had felt within him for some 
moments a sort of feverish excitement, which he attributed to the 
struggle he was maintaining before those eminent personages who were 
already under the influence of his original and emphatic mode of 
discourse. 

The Pere d'Aigrigny began to repent having commenced this con* 
test ; however, wiA ill-repressed irony, he remarked, — 

^* I do not dispute the smallness of your means ^ employed ; I agree 
with you, that they are very puerile, extremely commonplace ; they 
are not sufficient to inspire me with a very elevated opinion of your 

merits. I shall therefore take leave to ask you " 

'^ What those small means produced ?*' interrupted Rodin, with an 
excitement by no means usual with him. *' Look, then, at my spider's 
web, and you will see that young and insolent girl, so proud six weeks 
since of her loveliness, her intelligence, her boldness, at this moment 
pale, dejected, and moi:tally wounded to the very heart" 

<^ But that trait of chivalric intrepidity of the Indian prince with 
which all Paris was moved," said the princess, " Mademoiselle de 
Cardoville must have been touched by that!" 

" Yes ; but I paralysed the effect of that stupid and wild devotion, 
by shewing the young girl that it was not sufficient to kill black 
panthers, in order to prove oneself a sensitive, delicate, and faithful 
lover." 

" True," said Pere d'Aigrigny, " this is a gain ; for Mademoiselle 
de Cardoville is wounded to the heart." 

" But what results from this for the interests of the Rennepont 
affair ?" inquired the cardinal with curiosity, and putting his elbows on 
the table. 

" In the first place, it results," replied Rodin, " that the most 
dangerous enemy we can have is severely wounded, and leaves the 
field of battle, I think that is something !" 

" No doubt," said the princess, " the mind and daring of 
Mademoiselle de Cardoville might have formed the soul of a coalition 
directed against us." 

" True," ftdded Pere d'Aigrigny, obstinately ; " in this sense we 
need no longer to be feared, and that is an advantage ; but this wound 
in the heart will not preclude her from inheriting." 

" Who tells you so ?" asked Rodin, with calm assurance. 
"•Do you know why I did so much to bring her and Djalma to- 
gether in the first instance, in spite of herself, and afterwards to se- 
parate them in spite of herself?" 

" I should like to know," said Pere d'Aigrigny, " how this storm 
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of passions will prevent Mademoiselle de Cardoville and the Prince 
from inheriting?" 

" Is it from the calm sky or the stormy sky that proceeds the 
lightning which dazzles and strikes ?" said Rodin, in a haughty tone. 
" Be easy ; I know where to place the conductor. As to M. Hardy, 
that man lived for three things, — his workmen, a friend, and a 
mistress I He has received three arrows straight in his heart: I 
always aim at the heart. I fired it right and sure." 

" It is right, and sure, and praiseworthy," said the bishop ; " for, 
if I have heard aright, this manufacturer had a concubine, and it is 
well to make a wicked passion serve for the weapon to strike the 
oiFender." 

" That is palpable," added the cardinal ; " they have wicked pro- 
pensities ; we make use of them ; it is their fault." 

" Our holy mother Perpetue," chimed in the princess, " has used 
all means in her power to discover the whole of this abominable 
adultery I" 

" So, then, we have M. Hardy smitten in his tenderest affections.*' 

" I admit," said Pere d'Aigrigny, yielding his ground only inch by 
inch, " he is smitten in his fortune, but that will only make him the 
more eager in his pursuit of this vast inheritance." 

This argument appeared serious to the two prelates and the 
princess, who all looked at Rodin with intense curiosity. He, instead 
of making any reply, went towards the buffet, and, contrary to his 
usual habit of stoic sobriety, in spite of his repugnance for wine, looked 
at the decanters and said, — 

*• What is in these ? " 

"Bordeaux and sherry," said Madame de Saint-Dizier, much 
surprised at Rodin's sudden taste. 

He took up a decanter hap-hazard, poured out a glass of Madeira, 
and drank it off at a draught. For some moments he had felt himself 
seized all over with a sudden and strange shuddering, which had been 
followed by a sort of faintness, which he trusted the wine would over- 
come. 

After having wiped his lips with the back of his dirty hand, he 
returned to the table, and addressing the Pere d'Aigrigny, said, — 

" What did you desire to know with respect to M. Hardy ?" 

" Why, being injured in his fortune, he will only be the more eager 
after this immense inheritance," repeated the Pdre d'Aigrigny, in- 
ternally enraged at the imperious tone of his superior. 

" M. Hardy think of money ?" said Rodin, shrugging his shoulders, 
" does he think of any thing ? every hope is destroyed within him. 
Indifferent to the things of this world he is plunged in a stupor, which 
he only quits for paroxysms of tears ; then he talks with mechanical 
kindness to those who surround him with the utmost care (I have 
placed him in excellent hands), and now he begins to shew himself 
sensible to the tender commiseration which is unremittingly testified 
towards him, for he is good — excellent — as excellent as weak ; and it 
is to this excellence that I shall direct your attention, Pere d'Aigrigny, 
in order that you may work out what is left to do." 

" I ? " inquired Pere d'Aigrigny, greatly astonished. 

55 BB 
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<< Yes ; and then you will see if the result I have obtained is not 
considerable, and " 

Again interrupting himself, Rodin passed his hand over his brow, 
saying to himself, ** This is strange I " 

" What ails you ? " inquired the princess, with interest. 

'^ Nothing, madam," replied Rodin, with a shudder ; '* it is no 
doubt the wine I have drunk. I am not accustomed to it, and I feel 
my head rather uncomfortable — but it will soon go off." 

"Indeed, my dear Pere, your eyes look very much inflamed," said 
the princess. 

" That is because I have looked too intently at my web," resumed 
the Jesuit, with his sinister smile, " and I must examine it again, in 
order to clear the eyesight of Pere d'Aigrigny, who seems near- 
sighted. My other flies — the two daughters of General Simon, for 
instance — from day to day more sad, more dejected, as they feel a 
barrier of ice rise up between them and the marechal. And he, since 
his father's death, you should see, hear, how he is torn, distracted by 
opposing thoughts ; to-day believing himself dishonoured if he does 
this — to-morrow disgraced if he does it not: this soldier, this hero of 
the empire, is now more weak, more irresolute than a child. Who 
then remains of this impious family? Jacques Rennepontl Ask 
Morok into what state of insanity dissipation has thrown the poor 
wretch, and towards what abyss he is hastening I This is my Balance- 
Sheet — this is the state of isolation, desolation, into which, at this 
moment, the members of this family are plunged, they who would have 
combined but six weeks since so many powerful, energetic, and 
dangerous elements, if they had but been united I Such are they now 
— these Renneponts, who, by the advice of their heretical ancestor, 
were to concentrate their powers to combat and crush us ; and they 
were greatly to be dreaded. What did I say ? Why, that I would 
act upon their passions. What have I done ? I have acted on their 
passions ; and therefore it is at this moment that they struggle in my 
toils, which enclose them on all sides. They are mine, I tell you, — they 
are mine." 

For some moments, and whilst he spoke, Rodin's physiognomy 
and voice underwent a singular change; his complexion, usually so 
cadaverous, became more and more flushed, but unequally, and, as it 
were, in streaks ; then, strange phenomenon ! his eyes, becoming more 
and more glaring, seemed to grow more hollow, whilst his voice 
sounded broken, harsh, and tremulous. 

The alteration in Rodin's features, of which he did not appear in 
the least conscious, was so striking, that the other actors in this scene 
looked at him with a kind of fear. 

Mistaking the cause of their looks, Rodin, indignant, exclaimed 
in a voice occasionally interrupted by spasms of deep and impeded 
breathing, — 

" Is it pity for this impious race that I read in your countenances? 
Pity! for a young girl who never sets foot in a church, and raises 
heathen altars in her own residence ? Pity ! for M. Hardy, a senti- 
mental blasphemer, a philanthropic atheist, who had not a chapel in his 
factory, and dared to place the names of Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, 
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and Plato, beside that of our Saviour, who called Jesus the divine 
philosopher? Pity! for this Indian of the sect of Brahma? Pity! 
for these two sisters, who have not received the rite of baptism ? 
Pity ! for that brute Jacques Rennepont ? Pity I for that stupid 
imperial soldier, who has Napoleon for his God, and for his Gospel 
the bulletins of the grande arrn^e ? Pity ! for this family of renegades 
whose ancestor, a relapsed heretic, not content with having robbed us 
of our property, still from the depths of his tomb excites his accursed 
race to raise its head against us after a century and a half? What! 
to defend ourselves from these vipers, have we not a right to crush 
them in the venom which they themselves have distilled ? And I tell 
you, I, that it is serving God, it is giving a wholesome example, to 
devote, in the face of all, and by the very workings of their own pas- 
sions, this impious family to agony — despair — death ! ** 

Rodin was frightful in his fierceness as he thus spoke — the glare 
of his eyes became even more ardent, his lips were dry and parched, a 
cold sweat was on his brow, and his temples beat convulsively, whilst 
renewed chill shudderings pervaded his entire frame. Ascribing his 
increasing suffering to over-fatigue, for he had been writing during 
the greater portion of the night, and desirous of preventing a renewal 
of his weakness, he went to the sideboard, poured out another glass of 
wine, which he swallowed at a draught, and returned to the table, at 
the moment when the cardinal was saying, — 

*' If the steps you are taking with regard to this family had any 
need of justification, my very dear father, you would have gloriously 
justified it by your last words ; not only according to the casuists, I 
repeat, are you entirely in the right, but there is nothing reprehensible 
even according to the laws of the world : as to divine laws, it is 
pleasing to the Lord to contend against and overthrow the impious 
with the weapons which they themselves furnish." 

Overcome as well as the rest by the devilish assurance of Rodin, 
and impelled to a sort of fearful admiration, the Pere d'Aigrigny said 
to him, — 

" I confess I was wrong to doubt your reverence's mind : deceived 
as to the means you have employed, considering them in detached 
parts, I could not judge of their redoubtable combination, and espe- 
cially of the results which they have actually produced. Now I see 
that, thanks to you, success is no longer doubtful." 

" And this is an exaggeration," replied Rodin, with feverish impa- 
tience. " All these passions are at this moment boiling, but the 
moment is very critical, and as the alchymist bends over his crucible, 
in which boils a mixture which may give him treasure or death, I 
alone can at this juncture " 

Rodin could not finish, but raised his two hands suddenly to his 
head and uttered a low cry of stifled pain. 

'* What ails you?" said P^re d'Aigrigny, "for the last few minutes 
you have become dreadfully pale." 

" I do not know what is the matter with me," said Rodin, in an 
altered voice, " my headach increases, and a sort of vertigo has made 
me very giddy for a moment." 

" Sit down," said the princess, in a tone of interest. 
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'< Take something," added the bishop. 

*<It is nothing," continued Rodin, making a strong effort over him- 
self; ''thank God I am not made of down. I slept but little during 
the night — it is fatigue — nothing more. I was saying, that I alone 
can direct this affair at this crisis, but not execute it. I must disap- 
pear, to watch incessantly in obscurity, where I shall hold all the 
threads which I — I alone, can manage," added Rodin, in an oppressed 
voice. 

" My very dear father," said the cardinal, with uneasiness, " I am 
sure you are seriously unwell ; your cheeks are becoming quite livid." 

** Possibly," replied Rodin, courageously ; " but I do not give way 
to trifles. Let us return to our business. Now is the moment, Pere 
d*Aigrigny, when your qualities — and you have great ones, I have 
never disputed or denied — can come to me with great effect. You 
have a winning way, an attractive demeanour, and seductive eloquence. 
It will be requisite." 

Rodin paused again. His brow was streaming with chill perspi- 
ration, he felt his limbs give way under him, and he said, in spite of 
his energetic obstinacy, — 

'^ I confess it, I do not feel well ; yet this morning I was as well as 
usual. I tremble in spite of myself; I am icy cold." 

'< Come nearer the fire ; it is a sudden attack," said the bishop, 
offering him his arm with heroic devotion. << It will not be any thing 
of consequence." 

" If you would take something warm to drink — a cup of tea," said 
the princess. " M. Baleinier will, fortunately, be here very soon, and 
he will make us easy as to this indisposition." 

" Really it is inexplicable," said the prelate. 

At these words of the cardinal, Rodin, who had approached the 
fire in great agony, turned his eyes towards the prelate and lopked at 
him fixedly for a second in a singular manner, then, strong in his in- 
domitable energy, in spite of the alteration of his features, which were 
visibly and materially changing, Rodin said in a broken voice, which he 
endeavoured to render firm, — 

" The fire has somewhat warmed me ; it will be nothing. Mafoi ! 
I have time certainly to be nursed and cosseted. How apropos it 
would be to fall sick at this crisis of the Rennepont affair, which can 
only succeed by and through me alone ! Let us, therefore, return to 
business. I tell you, Pere d'Aigrigny, that you can very materially 
serve us ; and you also, Madame la Princesse, for you have espoused 
this cause as if it were your own ; and " 

Rodin paused again. This time he uttered a piercing cry, fell 
back in a chair near him, threw himself back in it convulsively, and 
pressing his two hands against his chest, cried, — 

" Oh, how I suffer ! " 

And immediately, to the fearful alteration already spread over the 
features of Rodin, succeeded a cadaverous hue, covering the counte- 
nance in an instant with the ghastly pallor of a corpse in which decora- 
position has already commenced ; his eyes, already sunken in his head, 
were rigid and injected with blood, while they seemed to retreat into 
their very orbits, whose darkened shadow formed a black hollow ring 
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around the red glowing eyeballs ; violent spasmodic pangs tore his en- 
trails and contracted the hard features of his bony countenance. To 
these acute pains succeeded a collapse, which, releasing the skin from 
tension, left it flaccid, damp, and covered with a cold sweat like that of 
death, while a hideous tinge of green, mingled with the corpse-like 
colour the face had before exhibited ; from his lips, which were rigid 
and convulsed by the dire torments he underwent, escaped a breathing, 
hot, fetid, and gasping, mingled with continual groans, and cries of, 
" Oh, what I suffer I What torture is this ? I bum — I die I " 

Then," impelled by a fresh paroxysm of pain, Rodin, almost mad- 
dened, tore his naked breast with the points of his sharp nails, for he 
had early torn off the buttons of his waistcoat, and ripped open his 
soiled and greasy shirt-front, as though the pressure of his garments 
increased the violence of the sufferings under which he writhed. 

The bishop, the cardinal, and Father d*Aigrigny, rushed towards 
Rodin to tender their assistance. At that instant he was seized with 
fresh convulsions, and, all at once collecting his strength, he rose up 
on his feet stiff and rigid as a corpse ; then, his dress disordered, his 
thin grey hair standing like bristles around his distorted visage, green 
with all the sickening colours of the charnel-house, and fixing his red 
and glaring eyes upon the cardinal, who at this instant was stooping 
over him, he grasped him with his convulsed fingers, and with a fearful 
tone he cried, in a half-suffocated voice, — 

'^ Cardinal Malipieri, this illness is too sudden — I am mistrusted at 
Rome — you come of the race of Borgia, and your secretary was with 
me this morning." 

** Unhappy man I " exclaimed the prelate, as thunderstruck as in- 
dignant at this accusation. ''What does he mean by words like 
these?" 

And, so speaking, the cardinal sought to free himself from the 
tight grasp of the Jesuit, whose stiffening fingers closed upon him with 
the tenacity of iron. 

'' I have been poisoned ! *' murmured Rodin. Then relapsing into 
utter exhaustion, he sunk back into the arms of Father d*Aigrigny. 

Spite of his terror, the cardinal had time to whisper in a low tone 
to D'Aigrigny,— 

" He fancies that we wish to poison him I he is, therefore, con- 
scious of being engaged in some dangerous machinations against us I" 

The door of the salon opened at this juncture and admitted 
Dr. Baleinier. 

" Ah, doctor!" exclaimed the princess, running, pale and terrified, 
to meet him, ** how thankful I am for your presence I Father Rodin 
has just been suddenly attacked with the most frightful convulsions. 
Pray, pray, hasten to his succour." 

*' Convulsions I Oh, that is nothing, madame. Be under no 
alarm, I beg," said the doctor, throwing his hat on a chair, and 
hurrying towards the group who surrounded the dying man. 

" Here is the doctor I" cried the princess. And as M. Baleinier 
approached all drew aside, except D'Aigrigny, who was supporting , 
Rodin, who had sunk almost lifeless in a chair. 

'' Gracious Heavens ! " exclaimed Dr. Baleinier, examining the 
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countenance of Rodin (which from green was becoming of a bluish 
hue), with increasing alarm, " what fearful symptoms are these ? " 

** What is the matter ? " inquired all the spectators in a voice. 

" The matter I " replied the doctor, stepping backwards as though 
he had trodden on a serpent ; *^ the sickness which has seized upon 
Father Rodin is spasmodic cholera I which carries death and contagion 
with it I " 

At these fatal sounds D'Aigrigny let go his hold of Rodin, who 
sank from the chair on which he was partly reclining on to the 
floor. 

<< He is a dead man ! '* cried Dr. Baleinier ; << still I will go in 
search of what alone can be employed as a last effort to save him.*' 

And with these words he rushed towards the door, so quickly fol- 
lowed by the Princess de Saint-Dizier, Father d'Aigrigny, the bishop, 
and cardinal, that, all precipitating themselves towards the same point, 
the confusion became so great that not one among them could manage 
to open the door. 

An unseen hand at length opened it from without, and Gabriel 
appeared, the type of all that is holy, sincere, pure-minded, and 
heavenly in a priest, — such a one as would, indeed, merit the universal 
respect, admiration, and tenderest sympathy of all mankind, his divine 
countenance and angelic calmness contrasting strangely with the ter- 
rified, fear-stricken countenances of the agitated beings by whom he 
was surrounded. Ere, however, the young man could understand 
the cause of all this alarm, he was all but thrown down by the fugi- 
tives, who swept by him, exclaiming, — * 

"Enter not I Fly, fly I — save yourself I He is dying of 
cholera I " 

At these words, and pushing the bishop, who was last in the flying 
party, back into the salon, Gabriel flew onwards to Rodin, while the 
bishop, thankful to be freed from any further interruption to his 
flight, once more made for the door, and availed himself of the free 
egress left him by the entrance of Gabriel to rush after his com- 
panions. 

Rodin, meanwhile, lay writhing in fearful agonies on the carpet, 
his limbs distorted by the most dreadful cramps, and his frame shaken 
by direful spasmodic throes. His fall had probably recalled his. wan- 
dering recollection, for he murmured forth in a sepulchral voice, — 

" They have left me, then, to die like a dog I Oh, cowards I 
Help, help I Alas, no one comes I " 

And as the dying man lay prostrate on the ground, he, by a con- 
vulsive movement, contrived to raise himself on one elbow, and casting 
his hideous looks towards the ceiling, while his eyes glared with min- 
gled fury and desperation, he cried again in utter desolation of spirit, 
*' No, no one will approach me I none, none !" 

But at this instant his fierce and glaring glances encountered the 
largo blue eyes and mild heavenly countenance of Gabriel, who, kneel- 
ing beside him, said in his usual sweet, yet serious voice, — 

" I am here, father, ready to succour and assist you, if, indeed, 
earthly aid be yet available ; or to offer up my prayers for you and 
with you, should it be the Lord's pleasure to call you hence ! " 
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"Gabriel I" uttered Rodin, faintly ; "pardon — for the wrong — 
I have done you. Pity me — and do not abandon me I — do 
not " 

The wretched man could proceed no further ; he uttered a shrill 
cry of sharp agony, his strength utterly forsook him, and he fell ex- 
tended on the floor, speechless and motionless. 

****** 

In the evening papers of that day was to be read the following 
announcement : — 

" The cholera is in Paris, the first case declared itself to-day at 
half-past three o'clock at tlie Hdtel de Saint-ZHzier, Rue de Ba- 
bylone" 
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